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E are  advancing  in  a career,  upon  which  book 


? V we  fhould  not  have  entered  without  know- 
ing the  extent  and  the  difficulties  of  it,  and  which 
we  fhould  feveral  times  have  quitted,  had  we  not 
been  fupported  by  motives,  which  always  make 
us  forget  the  difproportion  between  our  powers 
and  the  experiment.  In  the  event  of  a confla- 
gration we  fometimes  attempt  and  accomplifh 
things  which  would  deprefs  our  courage  were  it 
not  {Emulated  by  the  danger,  and  which  aftonifh 
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Religion, 


: it  when  the  danger  is  over.  After  a battle  either 
* won  or  loft,  a military  man  faid  at  the  fight  of  a 
mountain  which  he  had  climbed  up  in  order  to 
reach  the  enemy  : Who  would  ever  have  done 
that,  if  there  had  not  been  a mufket  (hot  to  receive? 
I was  certainly  animated  with  the  fame  fentiment 
when  I began  this  work,  and  it  muft  undoubt- 
edly animate  me  flill  fince  I continue. 

We  have  firfc  defcribed  the  Hate  of  Europe 
before  the  difcovery  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

After  this  we  have  purfued  the  uncertain, 
tyrannical,  and  fanguinary  progrefs  of  the  fettle- 
men  ts  formed  in  thefe  diftant  regions. 

It  now  remains  to  unfold  the  influence  which 
the  intercourfe  eftablifhed  with  the  New  World 
has  had  upon  the  opinions,  government,  induftry, 
arts,  manners,  and  happinefs  of  the  Old.  Let  us 
begin  by  religion. 

Had  man  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  complete 
felicity  ; had  the  earth  fatisfied  of  itfelf  all  the 
variety  of  his  wants,  it  may  be  prefumed  that 
much  time  would  have  elapfed  before  the  fenti- 
ment of  admiration  and  gratitude  would  have 
turned  towards  the  Gods,  the  attention  of  that 
being  naturally  ungrateful.  But  a barren  foil 
did  not  anfwer  to  his  labours.  The  torrents  ra- 
vaged the  fields  which  he  had  cultivated.  A 
burning  fky  deftroyed  his  harvefts.  He  experi- 
enced famine,  he  became  acquainted  with  dif- 
eafe,  and  he  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  caufe  of 
his  mifery. 

To  explain  the  myftery  of  his  exiftence,  of  his 
happinefs,  and  of  his  misfortune,  he  invented 
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different  fyftems  equally  abfurd.  He  peopled 
the  univerfe  with  good  and  evil  fpirits  ; and  fuch 
was  the  origin  of  Polytheifm,  the  moft  antient 
and  the  moft  univerfal  of  all  religions.  From 
Polytheifm  arofe  Manicheifm,  the  veftiges  of 
which  will  laft  perpetually,  whatever  may  be  the 
progrefs  of  reafon.  Manicheifm  fimplified,  en- 
gendered deifm,  and  in  the  midft  of  this  diver- 
fity  of  opinions  there  arofe  a clafs  of  men  media- 
tors between  Heaven  and  earth. 

Then  the  regions  of  the  earth  were  covered 
with  altars  ; in  one  place  the  hymn  of  joy  re- 
founded, while  in  another  were  hear’d  the  com- 
plaints of  pain;  then  recourfe  was  had  to  prayer 
and  to  facrifice,  the  two  natural  modes  of  obtain- 
ing favour  and  of  deprecating  anger.  The  har- 
veft  was  offered  up;  the  lamb,  the  goat,  and 
the  bull,  were  (lain,  and  the  holy  fod  was 
even  ftained  with  the  blood  of  man. 

In  the  mean  while  the  good  man  was  often 
feen  in  adverfity,  while  the  wicked,  and  even  the 
impious  man  profpered,  and  then  the  doctrine  of 
immortality  was  fuggefted.  The  fouls  freed 
from  the  body,  either  circulated  among  the  dif- 
ferent beings  of  nature,  or  went  into  another 
world  to  receive  the  reward  of  their  virtues  or  the 
punifhment  of  their  crimes.  But  it  is  a proble- 
matical circumftance,  whether  man  became  bet- 
ter on  this  account.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
from  the  inftant  of  his  birth  to  that  of  his  death, 
he  was  tormented  with  the  fear  of  invifible  pow- 
ers, and  reduced  to  a much  more  wretched  ftate 
than  that  which  he  had  before  enjoyed, 
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B K Most  legiflators  have  availed  themfelves  of 
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this  propendty  of  the  mind,  to  govern  the  people 
and  dill  more  to  enflave  them.  Some  have  af- 
ferted,  that  they  held  from  Heaven  the  right  of 
commanding  ; and  thus'  was  theocracy  or  facred 
defpotifm  edabliflied,  the  mod  cruel  and  the 
mod  immoral  of  all  legislations  ; that  in  which 
man,  proud,  malevolent,  intereded  and  vicious 
with  impunity,  commands  man  from  God  ; that 
in  which  there  is  nothing  jud  or  unjud,  but  what 
is  either  agreeable  or  difpleafing  to  him,  or  that 
fupreme  Being  with  whom  he  communicates,  and 
whom  he  caufes  to  fpeak  according  to  his  paf- 
fions,  in  wThich  it  is  a crime  to  examine  his  or- 
ders, and  impiety  to  oppofe  them;  in  which  con- 
tradictory revelations  are  fubdituted  to  reafon  and 
conlcience,  which  are  reduced  to  dlence  by  pro- 
digies or  by  enormous  crimes  ; in  which  the  na- 
tions, in  a word,  cannot  have  any  ideas  concern- 
ing the  rights  of  man,  refpedting  what  is  good 
and  what  is  evil,'  becaul’e  they  fearcn  for  the 
foundation  of  their  privileges  and  of  their  duties, 
only  in  facred  writings  the  interpretation  of  which 
is  denied  to  them. 

If  this  kind  of  government  had  a more  fublime 
origin  in  Paledine,  dill  it  was  not  more  exempt 
than  any  where  elfe  from  the  calamities  which  ne- 
cedarily  arife  from  it. 

Christianity  fucceeded  the  Jewifh  inditu- 
tion.  -The  fubjedtion  that  Rome,  midrefs  of  the 
world,  was  under  to  the  mod  favage  tyrants;  the 
dreadful  miferies,  which  the  luxury  of  a court  and 
the  maintenance  of  armies  had  occafioned  through- 
out 
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eut  this  vaft  empire  under  the  reigns  of  the  Neros; 
the  fuccefiive  irruptions  of  the  barbarians,  who 
difmembered  this  great  body  ; the  lofs  of  pro- 
vinces either  by  revolt  or  invafion  -,  all  thefe  na- 
tural evils  had  already  prepared  the  minds  of  men 
for  a new  religion,  and  the  changes  in  politics 
inuft  neceffarily  have  induced  an  innovation  in  the 
form  of  worfhip.  In  paganifm,  which  had  exit- 
ed for  fo  many  ages,  there  remained  only  the 
fables  to  which  it  owed  it’s  origin,  the  folly  or  the 
vices  of  it’s  gods,  the  avarice  of  it’s  priefls,  and 
the  infamy  and  licentious  condudt  of  the  kings 
who  fupported  them.  Then  the  people,  dcfpairing 
to  obtain  relief  from  their  tyrants  upon  earth,  had 
recourfe  to  Heaven  for  protection. 

Christianity  appeared,  and  afforded  them 
comfort,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  taught  them  to 
fuffer  with  patience.  While  the  tyranny  and 
iicentioufnefs  of  princes  tended  to  the  deftruction 
of  paganifm  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  empire,  the 
fubjeCts,  who  had  been  oppreffed  and  fpoiled,  and 
who  had  embraced  the  new  doctrines,  were  com- 
pleting it’s  ruin  bv  the  examples  they  gave  of  thole 
virtues,  which  always  accompany  the  zeal  of  new- 
made  profelytes.  But  a religion  that  arofe  in  the 
midft  of  public  calamity,  mult  neceffarily  give  it’s 
preachers  a confiderable  influence  over  the  un- 
happy perfons  who  took  refuge  in  it.  Thus  the 
power  of  the  clergy  commenced,  as  it  were,  with 
the  gofpel. 

From  the  remains  of  pagan  fuperftitions  and 
philofophic  feCts,  a code  of  rights  and  tenets  was 
formed,  which  the  fimplicity  of  the  primitive 
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B xix  K chriftians  fan&ified  with  real  and  affe&ing  piety  s 
w-v— J 1 but  which  at  the  fame  time  left  the  feeds  of  de- 
bates and  controverfies,  from  whence  arofe  a va- 
riety of  pallions  difguifed  under,  and  dignified  with, 
the  name  of  zeal.  Thefe  diffentions  produced 
fchools,  doctors,  a tribunal,  and  a hierarchy. 
Chriflianity  had  begun  to  be  preached  by  a fet  of 
fifhermen,  deflitute  of  every  knowlege  but  that 
of  the  golpel  ; it  was  entirely  eftablifhed  by 
bifhops  who  formed  the  church.  After  this  it 
gained  ground  by  degrees,  till  at  length  it  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  emperors.  Some  of  thefe 
tolerated  chriflianity  either  from  motives  of  con-? 
tempt  or  humanity  -,  others  perfecuted  it.  Per- 
fection haftened  it’s  progrefs,  for  which  toleration 
had  paved  the  way.  Connivance  and  profcrip- 
tion,  clemency  and  rigour,  were  all  equally  ad- 
vantageous to  it.  The  fenfe  of  freedom  fo  natural 
to  the  human  mind,  induced  many  perfons  tp 
embrace  it  in  it’s  infancy,  as  it  has  made  others 
rejeCt  it  fince  it  has  been  eflablifhed.  This  fpirit 
of  independence,  rather  adapted  to  truth  than  to 
novelty,  would  necefiarily  have  induced  a mul- 
titude of  perfons  of  all  ranks  to  become  con- 
verts to  chriflianity,  if  even  the  characters  it  bore 
had  not  been  calculated  to  infpire  veneration  and 
refpeCh 

Paganism,  unmafked  by  philofophy,  and 
brought  into  difcredit  by  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  with  a fufficient  number  of  temples,  but 
with  priefls  who  were  not  rich,  fank  from  day  to 
day,  and  gave  way  to  the  new  form  of  worfhip. 
This  penetrated  into  the  hearts  of  the  women  by 
2 devotion^ 
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devotion,  which  is  fo  naturally  allied  to  tender- 
nefs,  and  into  the  minds  of  children,  who  are 
fond  of  prodigies,  and  even  of  the  mod  rigid 
morality.  Thus  it  was  introduced  into  courts, 
where  every  thing  which  can  become  a paffion,  is 
certain  of  finding  accefs.  A prince,  who  bathed 
in  the  blood  of  his  family,  had,  as  it  were,  fallen 
afleep  in  the  arms  of  impunity  j a prince,  who 
had  great  crimes  and  great  weakneffes  to  expiate, 
embraced  Chriftianity,  which  forgave  him  every 
thing  on  account  of  his  zeal,  and  to  which  he 
gave  up  every  thing  in  order  to  be  freed  from  his 
remorfe. 

Constantine,  inftead  of  uniting  the  prieft- 
hood  to  the  crown,  when  he  was  converted  to 
Chriftianity,  as  they  had  been  united  in  the  per- 
fons  of  the  Pagan  emperors,  granted  to  the  clergy 
fuch  a fhare  of  wealth  and  authority,  and  afforded 
them  fo  many  means  of  future  aggrandizement, 
that  thefe  blind  concédions  produced  an  eccle- 
fiaftical  defpotifm  entirely  new. 

Profound  ignorance  was  the  moft  certain 
fupportof  this  afcendency  over  the  minds  of  men. 
The  Pontiffs  of  Rome  diffufed  this  ignorance  by 
oppofing  every  kind  of  Pagan  erudition.  If 
from  time  to  time  fome  efforts  were  made  to  dif- 
pel  this  obfcurity,  they  were  extinguished  by 
capital  punifhments. 

While  the  Popes  were  undeceiving  the  minds 
of  men  refpecting  their  authority,  even  by  the 
abufe  they  made  of  ir,  knowlege  was  paffing  on 
from  the  Eaft  to  the  Weft.  As  foon  as  the  ma- 
fter-pieces  of  antiquity  had  revived  the  tafte  for 
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B xix  K 11  ftudy,  reafon  recovered  Tome  of  the  rights 
c— v- — » which  it  had*  loft.  The  hiftory  of  the  church 
was  inveftigated,  and  the  falfe  preten fions  of  the 
court  of  Rome  were  difcovered.  Part  of  Europe 
Ihook  ofF  the  yoke.  A monk  fet  almoft  all 
Germany,  and  almoft  the  whole  North,  free 
from  it;  a prieft,  fome  provinces  of  Frances 
and  a king,  all  E ngland,  for  the  fake  of  a wo- 
man. If  other  foveretgns  firmly  maintained  the 
Catholic  religion  throughout  their  pofleflions,  it 
was,  perhaps,  becaufe  it  was  more  favourable  to 
that  blind  and  paffive  obedience  which  they  re- 
quire from  their  people,  and  which  the  popifti 
clergy  have  always  preached  for  their  own  in- 
terefts. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  defire,  on  one  hand, 
of  preferving  the  pontifical  authority,  and  the 
wiftt  of  deftroying  it  on  the  other,  have  produced 
two  oppofite  fyftems.  The  Catholic  divines  have 
undertaken,  and  even  fuccefsfully,  to  prove  that 
the  holy  books  are  not  of  themfelves  the  touch- 
ftone  of  orthodoxy.  They  have  demonftrated, 
y that  fince  the  firft  preaching  of  the  gofpel  to  our 
times,  the  fcriptures,  differently  underftood,  had 
given  rife  to  the  molt  oppofite,  the  moft  extra- 
vagant, and  the  moft  impious  opinions;  and  that 
with  this  divine  word,  the  moft  contradidory 
tenets  may  have  been  maintained,  as  long  as  in- 
ward fentiment  hath  been  the  only  interpreter  of 
tile  revelation. 

The  writers  of  the  reformed  religion  have 
fhew’n  the  abfurdity  of  believing,  that  one  man 
alone  was  conftantly  infpired  from  heaven,  upon 
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a throne,  or  in  a chair,  in  which  the  mod  mon-  B 
ftrous  vices  have  been  committed  -,  where  difio- 
lution  was  feated  by  the  fide  of  infpiration; 
where  adultery  and  concubinage  profaned  the 
idols  who  were  invefled  with  the  charaéler  and 
with  the  name  of  fanditv;  where  the  fpirit  of 
falfehood  and  of  artifice  di&ated  the  pretended 
oracles  of  truth.  They  have  demonftrated,  that 
the  church,  aflembled  in  council,  and  compofed 
of  intriguing  prelates,  under  the  emperors  df  the 
primitive  church,  of  ignorant  and  debauched 
ones,  in  the  times  of  barbarifm  and  of  ambition, 
and  of  oflentatious  ones  in  the  ages  of  fchifm } that 
fuch  a church  could  not  be  more  enlightened  by 
fupernatural  infpiration,  than  the  vicar  of  Jelus 
himfelf ; that  the  fpirit  of  God  did  not  more 
vifibly  communicate  itfelf  to  two  hundred  fathers 
of  the  council,  than  to  the  holy  father  himfelf, 
who  was  often  the  moft  profligate  of  men;  that 
Germans  and  Spaniards,  without  learning, 
French,  without  morals,  and  Italians,  without 
any  virtue,  were  not  fo  well  qualified  for  the  fpi® 
rit  of  revelation,  as  a fimple  flock  of  peafants, 
who  fincerely  feek  after  God  by  prayer  and  by 
labour.  In  a word,  if  they  have  not  been  able  to 
fupport  their  new  fyftem  in  the  eyes  of  reafon, 
they  have  at  ieaft  entirely  deilro.yed  that  of  the 
antient  church. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  ruins,  philofophy  hath 
arifcn,  and  laid  : If  the  text  of  the  fcripture  be 
not  fufficiently  clear,  precife,  and  authentic,  to 
be  the  foie  and  infallible  rule  of  doélrine  and  of 
\vorlhip  : If  the  tradition  of  the  church,  from  it’s 
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firft  inftitution  to  the  times  of  Luther  and  CaL 
vin,  hath  been  corrupted  with  the  manners  of 
priefts,  and  of  it’s  followers  j if  the  councils  have 
doubted,  varied,  and  decided  contradictorily  in 
their  affembliesj  if  it  be  unworthy  of  the  Divi- 
nity to  communicate  it’s  fpirit  and  it’s  word  to 
one  fingle  man,  debauched  in  his  youth,  reduced 
to  imbecility  in  his  old  age  ; fubjeCt,  in  a word, 
to  the  pallions,  the  errors,  and  the  infirmities  of 
man  : then,  fay  they,  there  is  no  firm  and  ftable 
fupport  for  the  infallibility  of  the  Chriftian  faith  $ 
confequently,  that  religion  is  not  of  divine  infti- 
tution, and  God  hath  not  intended  that  it  fhould 
f)e  eternal. 

This  dilemma  is  very  embarrafting.  As  long 
as  the  fenfe  of  the  fcriptures  fhall  remain  open  to 
the  contefts  it  hath  ever  experienced,  and  that 
tradition  fhall  be  as  problematical  as  it  hath  ap- 
peared to  be,  from  the  immenfe  labours  of  the 
clergy  of  different  communions,  Chriftianity  can 
have  no  fupport  but  from  the  civil  authority,  and 
the  power  of  the  magiftrate.  The  proper  force 
of  religion,  which  fubdues  the  mind,  and  re- 
ftrains  the  confcience  by  conviction,  will  be 
wanting  to  it. 

Accordingly,  thefe  difputes  have  gradually 
led  the  nations,  which  had  fhalcen  off  the  yoke 
of  an  authority,  confidered  ’till  then  as  infallible, 
farther  than  it  had  been  forefeen.  They  have 
almoft  generally  rejected,  from  the  antient  mode 
of  worfhip,  what  was  contrary  to  their  reafon, 
and  have  only  preferved  a Chriftianity  difengaged 
from  all  mvfteries.  Revelation  itfelf  hath  been 
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abandoned  in  thefe  regions,  though  at  a later 
period,  by  fome  men  more  bold,  or  who  thought 
themfelves  more  enlightened  than  the  multitude. 
A manner  of  thinking,  fo  proud  and  independent, 
hath  extended  itfelf,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  thofe 
Hates  which  had  remained  fubjedt  to  Rome.  As 
in  thefe  countries  knowlege  had  made  lefs  pro- 
grefs,  and  opinions  had  been  more  confined, 
licentioufnefs  in  them  hath  been  carried  to  it’s 
utmoft  extent.  Atheifm,  the  fyftem  either  of  a 
difcontented  and  gloomy  fpirit  which  fees  no- 
thing but  confufion  in  nature,  or  of  a wicked 
man  who  dreads  future  vengeance  -,  or  of  a fet  of 
philofophers  neither  gloomy  nor  wicked,  who 
vainly  imagine  they  find  in  the  properties  of 
eternal  matter,  a fufficient  caufe  for  all  the 
phocnomena  which  excite  our  admiration. 

Bv  an  impulfe  founded  on  the  nature  of  reli- 
gions themfelves,  Catholicifm  tends  inceflantly  to 
Proteftantifm,  Proteflantifm  to  Socinianifm,  So- 
cinianifm  to  Deifm,  and  Deifrn  to  Scepticifm. 
Incredulity  is  become  too  general,  to  allow  us  to 
hope,  with  any  degree  of  foundation,  that  the 
antient  tenets  can  regain  the  afcendant  which 
they  enjoyed  during  fo  many  centuries.  Let 
them  be  always  freely  followed,  by  fuch  of  their 
fe&ators  who  are  attached  to  them  from  con- 
fcience,  by  all  thofe  who  find  matter  of  confola- 
tion  in  them,  and  by  all  whom  they  incite  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  a citizen  : but,  let  all  fefls,  the 
principles  of  which  are  not  contrary  to  public 
order,  find  in  general  the  fame  indulgence.  It 
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B £ix  K wou^  confident  with  the  dignity,  as  well  as 
u— y — ) with  the  wil'dom  of  all  governments,  to  have  the 
fame  moral  code  of  religion,  from  which  it 
fhould  not  be  allowed  to  deviate,  and  to  give  the 
reft  up  to  difcuflions,  in  which  the  tranquillity 
of  the  world  was  not  concerned.  This  would  be 
the  fureft  way  of  extinguiftiing,  infenfibly,  the 
fanaticifm  of  the  clergy,  and  the  enthufiafm  of 
the  people. 

It  is  partly  to  the  difcovery  of  the  New  World 
that  we  fhall  owe  that  religious  toleration  which 
ought  to  be,  and  certainly  will  be,  introduced  in 
the  Old.  Perfecution  would  only  haften  the 
downfall  of  the  religions  that  are  now  eftablilhed. 
Induftry  and  the  means  of  information  have  now 
prevailed  among  the  nations,  and  gained  an  in- 
fluence that  muft  reftore  a certain  equilibrium  in 
the  moral  and  civil  order  of  fociety  : the  human 
mind  is  undeceived  with  regard  to  it’s  former 
fuperftitions.  If  we  do  not  avail  ourfelves  of  the 
prefent  time  to  re-eftablifh  the  empire  of  reafon, 
it  muft  neceflarily  be  given  up  to  new  fuper- 
ftitions. 

Every  thing  has  concurred,  for  thefe  two  laft 
centuries,  to  extinguifli  that  furious  zeal  which 
ravaged  the  globe.  The  depredations  of  the  Spa- 
niards throughout  America,  have  fhew’n  the  world 
to  what  excefs  fanaticifm  may  be  carried.  In 
eftablifhing  their  religion  by  fire  and  fword 
through  exhaufted  and  depopulated  countries, 
they  have  rendered  it  odious  in  Europe  ; and  their 
cruelties  have  contributed  to  feparate  a greater 

number 
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number  of  Catholics  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
than  they  have  gained  converts  to  Chriftianity 
among  the  Indians.  The  concourfe  of  perfons  of 
all  feels  in  North- America  has  neceffarily  diffufed 
the  fpirit  of  toleration  into  diftant  countries,  and 
put  a flop  to  religious  wars  in  our  climates.  The 
fending  of  miflionaries  has  delivered  us  from  thofe 
turbulent  men,  who  might  have  inflamed  our 
Country,  and  who  are  gone  to  carry  the  firebrands 
and  fwords  of  the  gofpel  beyond  the  feas.  Navi- 
gation and  long  voyages  have  infenfibly  detached 
a great  number  of  the  people  from  the  abfurd 
ideas  which  fuperftition  infpires.  The  variety  of 
religious  worfhips,  and  the  difference  of  nations, 
has  accuftomed  the  mod  vulgar  minds  to  a fort  of 
indifference  for  the  objedt  that  had  the  greatefl: 
influence  over  their  imaginations.  Trade  carried 
on  between  perfons  of  the  mod  oppofite  fedts,  has 
leffened  that  religious  hatred  which  was  the  caufe 
of  their  divifions.  It  has  been  found  that  mora- 
lity and  integrity  were  not  inconfiftent  with  any 
opinions  whatever,  and  that  irregularity  of  man- 
ners and  avarice  were  equally,  prevalent  every 
where;  and  hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  the 
manners  of  men  have  been  regulated  by  the  diffe- 
rence of  climate  and  of  government,  and  by  focial 
and  national  interefl. 

Since  an  intercourfe  has  been  eftablifhed  be- 
tween the  two  hemifpheres  of  this  world,  our 
thoughts  have  been  lefs  engaged  about  that  other 
world,  which  was  the  hope  of  the  few,  and  the 
torment  of  the  many.  The  diverfity  and  multi- 
plicity of  objedls  induftry  hath  presented  to  the 
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mind  and  to  the  fenfes,  have  divided  the  attach- 
ments of  men,  and  weakened  the  force  of  every 
fentiment.  The  characters  of  men  have  been 
foftened,  and  the  fpirit  of  fanaticifm,  as  well  as 
that  of  chivalry,  muft  neceftarily  have  been  extin- 
guifhed,  together  with  all  thofe  ftriking  extra- 
vagancies which  have  prevailed  among  people 
who  were  indolent  and  averfe  from  labour.  The 
fame  caufes  that  have  produced  this  revolution  in 
the  manners,  have  yet  had  a more  fudden  influ- 
ence on  the  nature  of  government. 

Govern-  Society  naturally  refults  from  population,  and 
government  is  a part  of  the  focial  ftate.  From 
confidering  the  few  wants  men  have,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  refources  nature  affords  them*  the 
little  affiftance  and  happinefs  they  find  in  a civil- 
ized ftate,  in  comparifon  of  the  pains  and  evils 
they  are  expofed  to  in  it  ; their  defire  of  inde- 
pendence and  liberty,  common  to  them  with  all 
other  living  beings  -,  together  with  various  other 
reafons  deduced  from  the  conftitutions  of  human 
nature  ; from  confidering  all  thefe  circumflances* 
it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  focial  ftate  was 
fo  natural  to  mankind  as  it  has  generally  been 
thought. 

Insulated  men  have  generally  been  compared 
to  feparate  fprings.  If  in  the  ftate  of  nature, 
without  legiflation,  without  government,  without 
chiefs,  without  magiftrates,  without  tribunals, 
and  without  laws,  one  of  thefe  fprings  fhould 
clafli  with  another,  either  the  latter  broke 
the  former,  or  was  broken  by  it,  or  they  were 
both  of  them  broken.  But  when,  by  collecting* 
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and  arranging  thefe  fprings,  one  of  thofe  enorm- 
ous machines,  called  focieties,  had  been  formed, 
in  which,  being  ftretched  one  againft  the  other, 
they  aft  and  re-a£t  with  all  the  violence  of  their 
particular  energy,  a real  (late  of  war  was  artifi- 
cially created,  and  that  of  war  diverfified  by  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  interefts  and  opi- 
nions. The  confufion  was  ftill  infinitely  greater, 
when  two,  three,  four  or  five  of  thefe  terrible 
machines  came  to  fhock  each  other  at  the  fame 
time.  It  was  then,  that  in  the  fpace  of  a few 
hours,  more  fprings  were  broken,  and  de- 
ftroyed,  than  would  have  been  in  the  courfe  of 
twenty  centuries,  either  before  or  without  this 
fublime  inftitution.  Thus  it  is  that  the  firfi: 
founders  of  nations  are  fatirized,  under  the  fup- 
pofition  of  an  ideal  and  chimerical  favage  ftate. 
Men  were  never  infulated  in  the  manner  here  de- 
icribed.  They  bore  within  themfelves  a germen 
of  fociability,  which  was  incefiantly  tending  to 
unfold  itfelf.  Had  they  been  inclined  to  feparate, 
they  could  not  have  done  it  ; and  fuppofing  they 
could,  they  ought  not;  the  defeats  of  their  afio- 
ciation  being  compenfated  by  greater  advan- 
tages. 

The  weaknefs  and  long  continuance  of  the  in- 
fant ftate  of  man  ; the  nakednefs  of  his  body, 
which  has  no  natural  covering  like  that  of  other 
animals  ; the  tendency  of  his  mind  to  perfection, 
the  necefiary  confequence  of  the  length  of  his 
life  ; the  fondnefs  of  a mother  fot  her  child, 
which  is  increafed  by  cares  and  fatigues,  who,  af- 
ter (lie  has  carried  it  in  the  womb  for  nine 
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months,  fuckles  and  bears  it  in  her  arms  for 
whole  years  ; the  reciprocal  attachment  arifing 
from  this  habitual  connection  between  two  beings 
who  relieve  and  cards  each  other  ; the  numerous 
figns  of  intercourfe  in  an  organization,  which,  be- 
fide  the  accents  of  the  voice  common  to  fo 
many  animals,  adds  alfo  the  language  of  the 
fingers,  and  of  geftures  peculiar  to  the  human 
race;  natural  events,  which  in  a hundred  differ- 
ent ways  may  bring  together,  or  re-unite  wan- 
dering and  free  individuals  ; accidents  and  un- 
forefeen  wants,  which  oblige  them  to  meet  for 
the  purpofes  of  hunting,  fifhing,  or  even  of  de- 
fence ; in  a word,  the  example  of  fo  many  crea- 
tures that  live  collected  together  in  great  num- 
bers, fuch  as  amphibious  animals  and  fea  mon- 
ffers,  flights  of  cranes  and  other  birds,  even  in- 
feds  that  are  found  in  columns  and  fwarms  : all 
thefe  fads  and  reafons  feem  to  prove,  that  men 
are  by  nature  formed  for  fociety,  and  that  they 
are  the  fooner  difpofed  to  enter  into  it,  becaufe 
they  cannot  multiply  greatly  under  the  torrid 
zone,  unlefs  they  be  colleded  into  wandering  or 
fedentary  tribes  ; nor  can  they  diffufe  themfelves 
much  under  the  other  zones,  without  affociatino; 
with  their  fellow-creatures,  for  the  prey  and  the 
fpoils  which  the  neceffities  of  food  and  clothing 
require. 

From  the  neceffity  of  affociation,  arifes  that  of 
eftablifhing  laws  relative  to  the  focial  ftate  : that 
is  to  fay,  of  forming,  by  a combination  of  all 
common  and  particular  inftinds,  one  general 
plan,  that  fhall  maintain  the  coliedive  body,  and 
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the  majority  of  individuals.  For  if  nature  direCt 
man  to  his  fellow-creature,  it  is  undoubtedly  by 
a confequence  of  that  univerfal  attraction,  which 
tends  to  the  prefervation  and  reproduction  of  the 
fpecies.  All  the  propenfities  which  man  brings 
with  him  into  fociety,  and  all  the  impreffions  he 
receives  in  it,  ought  to  be  fubordinate  to  this 
firft  impulfe.  To  live  and  to  propagate  being 
the  deftination  of  every  living  fpecies,  it  fhould 
feem  that  fociety,  if  it  be  one  of  the  firft  prin- 
ciples of  man,  fhould  concur  in  affifting  this 
double  end  of  nature;  and  that  inftinCt,  which 
leads  him  to  the  focial  ftate,  fhould  neceflarily 
direCt  all  moral  and  political  laws,  fo  as  that  they 
fhould  be  more  durable,  and  contribute  more  to 
the  happinefs  of  the  majority  of  mankind.  If, 
however,  we  confider  merely  the  effect,  we  fhould 
think  that  the  principal  or  fupreme  law  of  all  fo- 
ciety has  been,  to  fupport  the  ruling  power.  Whence 
can  arife  this  fingular  contrait  between  the  end 
and  the  means;  between  the  laws  of  nature  and 
thofe  of  politics  ? 

This  is  a queftion  to  which  it  is  difficult  to 
give  a proper  anfwer,  without  forming  to  one’s 
felf  juft  notions  of  nature,  and  of  the  fucceflion  of 
the  feveral  governments  ; and  hiftory  fcarce  af- 
fords us  any  affiftance  refpeCting  this  great  objeCt. 
All  the  foundations  of  the  fociety  at  prefent  are 
loll  in  the  ruins  of  fome  cataftrophe,  fome  natural 
revolution.  In  all  parts  we  fee  men  driven  away 
by  fubterraneous  fires  or  by  war,  by  innunda- 
tions  or  by  devouring  infeCts,  by  want  or  fa- 
mine ; and  joining  again  in  fome  uninhabited 
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corner  of  the  world,  or  difperfing  and  fpreading 
themfelves  over  places  already  peopled.  Police 
always  arifes  from  plunder,  and  order  from 
anarchy  ; but  in  order  to  obtain  fome  conclu- 
sion which  Shall  be  fatisfa&ory  to  reafon,  thefe 
momentary  fhocks  muft  not  be  attended  to,  and 
nations  muft  be  confidered  in  a ftationary  and 
tranquil  ftate,  in  which  the  Singularities  of  go- 
vernment may  appear  without  controul. 

It  hath  been  Said  that  there  are  two  worlds, 
the  natural  and  the  moral.  The  more  extenfive 
the  mind  Shall  become,  and  the  more  experience 
it  (hall  acquire,  the  more  (hall  we  be  convinced 
that  there  is  but  one,  viz.  the  natural  world, 
which  leads  every  thing,  when  it  is  not  oppofed 
by  fortuitous  caufes,  without  which  we  fhould 
conftantly  have  obferved  the  fame  concatenation 
in  thofe  moral  events,  which  ftrike  us  with  moft 
aftonilhment,  Such  as  the  origin  of  religious 
ideas,  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  the  dis- 
covery of  truths,  the  Source  and  the  fucceftion  of 
errors,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  prejudices, 
the  formation  of  Societies,  and  the  periodical  or- 
der of  the  Several  governments. 

All  civilized  people  have  been  Savages;  and 
all  Savages,  left  to  their  natural  impulfe,  were 
deftined  to  become  civilized.  A family  was  the 
firft  Society,  and  the  firft  government  was  the  pa- 
triarchal, founded  upon  attachment,  obedience, 
and  refpett.  The  family  is  extended  and  divided  ; 
oppofite  interefts  excite  wars  between  brothers, 
who  difavow  each  other.  One  people  takes  up 
arms  againft  another.  The  vanquifhed  become 
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the  flaves  of  the  conquerors,  who  fhare  among 
themfelves  their  plains,  their  children,  and  their 
wives.  The  country  is  governed  by  a chief,  by 
his  lieutenants,  and  by  his  foldiers,  who  repre- 
fent  the  free  part  of  the  nation,  while  all  the  reft 
is  fubjedled  to  the  atrocioufnefs  and  to  the  hu- 
miliations of  fervitude.  In  this  ftate  of  anarchy, 
blinded  with  jealoufy  and  ferocioufnefs,  peace  is 
foon  difturbed.  Thefe  reftlefs  men  march  againft 
and  exterminate  each  other.  In  procefs  of  time, 
there  remains  only  a monarch,  or  a defpot  under 
the  monarch.  There  is  a fhadow  of  juftice;  le- 
giflation  makes  fome  progrefs  -,  ideas  of  property 
are  unfolded  ; and  the  name  of  flave  is  changed 
into  that  of  fubjedt.  Under  the  fupreme  will  of  a 
defpot,  nothing  prevails  but  terror,  meannefs, 
flattery,  ftupidity,  and  fuperftition.  This  into- 
lerable fltuation  ceafes,  either  by  the  aflaffination 
of  the  tyrant,  or  by  the  diflolution  of  the  empire  ; 
and  democracy  is  raifed  upon  it’s  ruins.  It  is 
then,  for  the  firft  time,  that  the  facred  name  of 
one’s  country  is  hear’d.  It  is  then  that  man,  bent 
down  to  earth,  raifes  his  head,  and  appears  in 
his  dignity.  Then  the  annals  of  the  nation  are 
filled  with  heroic  deeds.  Then  there  are  fathers, 
mothers,  children,  friends,  fellow-citizens,  pub- 
lic and  domeftic  virtues.  Then  the  empire  of  the 
laws  is  eftablifhed,  foars  to  it’s  extremeft  height, 
the  fciences  arife,  and  ufeful  labours  are  no  longer 
degraded. 

Unfortunately,  this  ftate  of  happinefs  is 
only  temporary.  In  all  parts,  revolutions  in  go- 
vernment fucceed  each  other  with  a rapidity 
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fcarce  to  be  followed.  There  are  few  countries 
who  have  not  experienced  them  all  j and  there  is 
not  any  one  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  will  not 
fulfil  this  periodical  motion.  They  will  all,  more 
or  lefs  frequently,  follow  a regular  circle  of 
misfortunes  and  profperities,  of  liberty  and  flave- 
ry,  of  morals  and  corruption,  of  knowlege  and 
ignorance,  of  fplendour  and  weaknefs  ; they  will 
all  go  through  the  feveral  points  of  this  fatal  ho- 
rizon. The  law  of  nature,  which  requires  that 
all  focieties  (hould  gravitate  towards  defpotifm 
and  dilfolution,  that  empires  fhould  arife,  and  be 
annihilated,  will  not  be  fufpended  for  any  one  of 
them.  While,  like  the  needle  which  indicates  the 
confiant  dire&ion  of  the  winds,  they  are  either 
advancing  or  going  back,  let  us  fee  by  what 
means  Europe  is  arrived  to  that  ftate  of  civiliza- 
tion in  which  it  now  exifis. 

Waving  any  further  account  of  the  Jewifii 
government,  unlefs  juft  to  obferve,  that  this  An- 
gular nation  hath  maintained  it’s  character,  un- 
der all  the  viciflitudes  of  it’s  deftiny  ; that  the 
Jews,  conquered,  fubdued,  difperfed,  hated,  and 
defpifed,  have  ftill  remained  attached  to  their 
nation  ; that  they  have  carried  their  annals, 
and  their  country  with  them,  into  all  climates; 
that  whatever  region  they  inhabit,  they  live  in 
expe&ation  of  a deliverer,  and  die  with  their 
looks  fixed  upon  their  ancient  temple  ; let  us 
pafs  on  to  the  fiâtes  of  Greece. 

These  were  founded  by  robbers,  who  deftroy- 
ed  a few  monfters,  and  a great  number  of  men, 
in  order  to  become  kings.  It  was  there,  that 
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during  a fhort  fpace  of  time,  at  leaft  if  we  date  B K 

from  heroic  ages,  and  in  a narrow  circuit,  we  ' v— J 

have  a review  of  all  the  fpecies  of  governments, 
of  ariftocracy,  of  democracy,  of  monarchy,  of 
defpotifm,  and  of  anarchy,  which  was  only  fuf- 
pended,  without  being  extinguifhed,  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  common  enemy.  There  it  was, 
that  the  imminent  danger  of  flavery  gave  birth 
and  liability  to  patriotifm,  which  leads  in  it’s 
train  the  origin  of  all  great  talents  ; fublime  in- 
ftance  of  all  vices,  and  of  all  virtues;  an  infinite 
number  of  fchools  of  wifdom,  in  the  midft  of  de- 
bauchery ; and  fome  models  in  the  fine  arts, 
which  in  all  ages  art  will  always  imitate,  but  will 
never  equal.  The  Greeks  were  a frivolous,  plea- 
fant,  lying,  and  ungrateful  people  ; they  were  the 
only  original  people  that  have  exifted,  or  perhaps 
will  ever  exifi  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Rome,  it  is  faid,  was  founded  by  people  who 
efcaped  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  or  was  only  a 
retreat  for  fome  banditti  from  Greece  and  Italy  ; 
but  from  this  fcum  of  the  human  race  arofe  a na- 
tion of  heroes,  the  fcourge  of  all  nations,  the  de- 
vourers  of  themfelves  ; a people  more  aftonifhing 
than  admirable,  great  by  their  qualities,  and 
worthy  of  execration  by  the  ufe  they  made  of 
them,  in  the  times  of  the  republic  ; the  bafefl: 
and  mod  corrupt  people  under  their  emperors; 
a people,  of  whom  one  of  the  mod  virtuous  men 
of  his  age  ufed  to  fay  : If  the  kings  be  ferocious 
animals,  who  devour  nations,  what  kind  of  beafl 
mud  the  Roman  people  be,  who  devour  kings  ? 
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War,  which,  from  all  the  great  nations  of  Eu- 
rope together,  had  formed  only  the  Roman  em- 
pire, made  thefe  very  Romans  who  were  fo  nu- 
merous, become  barbarians  again.  As  the  difpo- 
fitions  and  manners  of  the  conquering  people  are 
generally  impreded  upon  the  conquered,  thofe 
who  had  been  enlightened  with  the  knowlege  of 
Rome  at  the  period  when  it  was  diftinguilhed  by 
it’s  learning,  now  fanlc  again  into  the  darknefs  of 
ftupid  and  ferocious  Scythians.  During  ages  of 
ignorance,  when  fuperior  ftrength  always  gave 
the  law,  and  chance  or  hunger  had  compelled  the 
people  of  the  north  to  invade  the  fouthern  coun- 
tries, the  continual  ebb  and  flow  of  emigrations 
prevented  laws  from  being  fettled  in  any  place. 
As  foon  as  a multitude  of  fmall  nations  had  de- 
flroyed  a large  one,  many  chiefs  or  tyrants  di- 
vided each  vail  monarchy  into  feveral  fiefs.  The 
people,  who  gained  no  advantage  by  the  govern- 
ment of  one,  or  of  feveral  men,  were  always  op- 
preffed  and  trampled  upon  from  thefe  difmember- 
ings  of  the  feudal  anarchy.  Petty  wars  were  con- 
tinually kept  up  between  neighbouring  towns,  in- 
dead  of  thofe  great  wars  that  now  prevail  between 
nations. 

I nt  the  mean  while,  a continual  ferment  led  the 
nations  to  eftablifh  themfelves  into  fome  regular 
and  confident  form  of  government.  Kings  were 
defirous  of  raifing  themfelves  upon  the  ruins  of 
thofe  individuals,  or  of  thofe  powerful  bodies  of 
men,  by  whom  the  commotions  were  kept  up  ; 
and  to  effect  this,  they  had  recourfe  to  the  affift- 
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ance  of  the  people.  They  were  civilized,  polifh- 
ed,  and  more  rational  laws  were  given  them. 

Slavery  had  opprefled  their  natural  vigour, 
property  reftored  it;  and  commerce,  which  pre- 
vailed after  the  difcovery  of  the  New  World,  in- 
creafed  all  their  powers,  by  exciting  univerfal 
emulation. 

These  changes  were  attended  with  a revolution 
of  another  kind.  The  monarchs  had  not  been 
capable  of  aggrandizing  their  power  without  dimi- 
nifhing  that  of  the  clergy,  without  favouring  reli- 
gious opinions,  or  endeavouring  to  bring  them 
into  difcredit.  Innovators,  who  ventured  to  at- 
tack the  church,  were  fupported  by  the  throne. 
From  that  time,  the  human  underftanding  was 
{Lengthened  by  exerting  itfelf  againfl  the  phan- 
toms of  imagination,  and  recovering  the  path  of 
nature  and  of  reafon,  difcovered  the  true  princi- 
ples of  government.  Luther  and  Columbus  ap- 
peared ; the  whole  univerfe  trembled,  and  all 
Europe  was  in  commotion;  but  this  ftorm  left 
it’s  horizon  clear  for  ages  to  come.  The  former 
awakened  the  underftandings  of  men,  the  latter 
excited  their  activity.  Since  they  have  laid  open 
all  the  avenues  of  induftry  and  freedom,  moft  of 
the  European  nations  have  attended  with  fome 
fuccefs  to  the  correction  or  improvement  of  le- 
giflation,  upon  which  the  felicity  of  mankind  en- 
tirely depends.  But  this  fpirit  of  information 
hath  not  yet  reached  the  Turks. 

The  Turks  were  not  know’n  in  Afia  till  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  at  which 
time  the  Tartars,  of  whom  they  were  a tribe, 
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made  frequent  excurfions  upon  the  territories  of 
the  eaftern  empire,  as  the  Goths  had  formerly 
done  in  the  weflern  provinces.  It  was  in  1300, 
that  Ottoman  was  declared  fultan  by  his  nation, 
who  living  till  then  upon  plunder,  or  felling 
their  fervice  to  fome  Afiatic  prince,  had  not 
yet  thought  of  forming  an  independent  empire. 
Ottoman  became  the  chief  among  thefe  barba- 
rians, as  a favage  diftinguifhed  by  his  bravery, 
becomes  a chief  among  his  equals  j for  the  Turks 
at  that  time  were  only  a hord  fixed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a people  who  were  half  civilized. 

Under  this  prince,  and  his  fucceflfors,  the 
Ottoman  power  was  daily  making  frefh  progrefs  ; 
nothing  refilled  it.  Princes  brought  up  in  the 
midft  of  camps  and  born  captains,  armies  ac- 
cullomed  to  victory  by  continual  wars,  and  better 
difciplined  than  thofe  of  the  Chriltians,  repaired 
the  defeats  of  a bad  government. 

Constantinople,  taken  by  Mohammed  in  1453, 
became  the  capital  of  their  empire,  and  the  prin- 
ces of  Europe,  plunged  in  ignorance  and  barbar- 
ifm,  could  only  have  oppofed  an  ineffectual  dyke 
to  this  overflowing  torrent  ; if  the  firfb  fuccefiors 
of  Mohammed,  at  the  head  of  a nation  which  Hill 
preferved  the  manners,  the  genius,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  it’s  founders,  had  not  been  obliged  to 
interrupt  their  expeditions  in  Poland,  in  Hun- 
gary, or  upon  the  domains  of  the  republic  of  Ve- 
nice, in  order  to  go  fometimes  into  Afia,  fome- 
times  into  Africa,  either  againft  rebellious  lub- 
jedts  or  turbulent  neighbours.  Their  fortune 
began  to  fall  off  as  foon  as  their  forces  were  di- 
vided. 
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vided.  Succédés  lefs  rapid  and  lefs  brilliant  oc- 
cafioned  their  armies  to  lofe  that  confidence 
which  was  the  foul  of  their  exploits.  The  reft 
of  the  empire,  crufhed  under  the  moft  rigorous 
defpotifm,  had  not  attained  to  any  degree  of 
fplendor.  It  had  acquired  no  real  ftrength  from 
conquefts,  becaufe  it  had  not  know’n  how  to 
take  advantage  of  them  by  prudent  regulations. 
Deftroying  in  order  to  preferve,  the  conquerors 
had  acquired  nothing.  They  reigned  only  over 
provinces  laid  wade,  and  over  the  wrecks  of  the 
powers  whom  they  had  ruined. 

While  a deceitful  profperity  waspreparing  the 
fall  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  a contrary  revolu- 
tion was  taking  place  in  Chriftendom.  The 
minds  of  men  were  beginning  to  be  enlightened. 
Principles  lefs  extravagant  were  introducing 
themfelves  into  Poland.  Feudal  government, 
the  fertile  fource  of  fo  many  calamities,  and  which 
had  lafted  for  fo  long  a time,  gave  way  in  feveral 
ftates  to  a more  regular  form  of  government.  In 
other  ftates  it  was  gradually  altered,  either  by 
laws  or  by  new  cuftoms,  with  which  fome  for- 
tunate circumftances  obliged  it  to  comply.  At 
length  a power  was  formed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Turks  capable  of  refilling  them.  I mean 
the  accefiion  of  Ferdinand  to  the  throne  of 
Hungary.  This  prince,  mailer  of  the  polfeflions 
of  the  Houfe  of  Aullria  in  Germany,  was  befides 
certain,  from  his  Imperial  crown,  of  powerful 
fuccours  againft  the  common  enemy. 

A military  government  tends  to  defpotifm, 
and  reciprocally  in  every  defpotic  government,  the 
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j vereign  authority.  The  prince,  freed  from  all 
kind  of  law  which  might  reftrain  his  power,  doth 
not  fail  of  abufing  it,  and  foon  commands  over 
none  but  (laves,  who  take  no  kind  of  concern 
about  his  fate.  He  who  opprefTes  finds  no  de- 
fender, becaufe  he  deferves  none.  His  grandeur 
is  without  foundation.  His  own  fears  are  awak- 
ened from  the  lame  motives  by  which  he  hath 
excited  terror  in  others.  The  ufe  he  makes  of 
the  militia  againft  his  fubjedls,  teaches  this  very 
militia  what  they  can  do  againft  himfelf.  They 
try  their  ftrength,  they  mutiny,  and  they  revolt. 
The  want  of  power  in  the  prince  makes  them  in- 
folent.  They  acquire  a fpirit  of  fedition,  and  it 
is  then  that  they  decide  of  the  fate  of  their  mafter 
and  of  his  minifters. 

Soliman,  informed  by  the  internal  commotions 
which  had  agitated  the  empire  under  the  reigns 
of  Bajazet  II.  and  Selim  II.  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened  himfelf  and  his  fucceftors,  thought  that 
he  could  adopt  no  better  expedient  than  to  enadl 
a law  which  deprived  the  princes  of  his  houfe, 
both  of  the  command  of  the  armies  and  of  the 
government  of  the  provinces.  It  was  by  burying 
in  the  oblcure  idlenefs  of  a feraglio  thofe  to  whom 
their  birth  gave  any  prétendons  to  the  empire, 
that  he  flattered  himfelf  he  fhould  remove  from 
the  Janiflaries  every  pretence  of  fedition  j but 
he  was  deceived.  This  bad  policy  ferved  only 
to  increafe  the  mifchief  of  an  evil  that  was  per- 
haps ftili  greater.  His  fucceftors  corrupted  by 
an  effeminate  education,  bore  without  authority 

the 
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the  fword  which  had  founded  and  had  extended  B 
the  empire.  Ignorant  princes,  who  had  fre- 
quented none  but  women,  and  converfed  with 
none  but  eunuchs,  were  inverted  with  an 
unlimited  authority,  the  mort  unparalleled  abufe 
of  which  completed  the  hatred  and  mifery 
of  their  fubjeds,  and  plunged  them  in  an  abfo- 
lute  dependence  on  the  Janiflaries,  become  more 
avaricious  and  more  untradable  than  ever.  If 
fometimes,  by  chance,  a fovereign  was  raifed  to 
the  throne,  who  was  worthy  of  occupying  it,  he 
was  driven  from  it  by  minifters,  enemies  of  a 
matter  who  was  able  to  reftrain  and  examine  their 
power,  and  penetrate  into  their  condud. 

Though  the  Grand  Seignior  poflefles  vaft  do- 
mains, though  the  fituation  of  his  empire  ought 
to  intereft  him  in  the  difputes  of  the  Chriftian 
princes,  he  hath  fcarce  any  influence  in  the  ge- 
neral fyftem  of  Europe.  This  is  the  effed  of  the 
ignorance  prevailing  among  the  miniftry  of  the 
Porte,  of  their  prejudices,  of  the  unvariablenefs 
of  their  principles,  of  the  other  vices  which  flow 
from  defpotifm,  and  which  will  perpetuate  their 
bad  policy^  for  tyrants  dread  nothing  fo  much  as 
novelty.  They  imagine  that  all  is  right,  and  in 
fad,  nothing  advances  more  rapidly  towards  per- 
fedion  than  defpotifm.  The  beft  princes  leave 
always  a great  deal  of  good  to  be  done  by  their 
fuccefibrs,  while  the  firft  defpot  fcarce  ever  leaves 
any  evil  for  a fécond  to  do.  Befides,  how  fhould 
a G rand  Seignior,  funk  in  the  voluptuoufnefs  of  a 
feraglio,  fufped  that  the  adminiftration  of  his 
dominions  is  detettable  ? How  is  it  poflible  he 
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fliould  not  admire  the  wonderful  exadtnefs  of  the 
fprings,  the  prodigious  harmony  of  the  princi- 
ples, and  of  the  means  which  all  concur  to  pro- 
duce that  fingle  and  fuper- excellent  end,  his  mod 
unlimited  power,  and  the  mod  profound  fervitude 
of  his  fubjecls.  None  of  them  are  warned  by  the 
f^te  of  fo  many  of  their  predecedors,  who  have 
been  either  dabbed  or  drangled. 

The  fultans  have  never  changed  their  princi- 
ples. The  fcijnitar,  at  Condantinople,  is  dill 
the  interpreter  of  the  Coran.  Though  the  Grand 
Signior  may  not  be  feen  coming  in  and  going 
out  of  the  Seraglio,  like  the  tyrant  of  Morocco, 
with  a bloody  head  in  his  hand,  yet  a numerous 
cohort  of  late]  1 i tes  is  engaged  to  execute  thefe 
horrid  murders.  The  people  fometimes  madacred 
by  their  ruler,  at  other  times  adaflinate  the  exe- 
cutioner in  their  turn  ; but  fatisfied  with  this 
temporary  vengeance,  they  think  not  of  provid- 
ing for  their  future  fafety,  or  for  the  happinefs 
. of  their  poderity.  Eadern  nations  will  not  be  at 
the  trouble  of  guarding  the  public  fafety  by  laws, 
which  it  is  a laborious  talk  to  form,  to  fettle, 
and  to  preferve.  If  their  tyrants  carry  their  op- 
predions  or  cruelties  too  far,  the  head  of  the  vizir 
is  demanded',  that  of  the  defpot  is  dricken  off,  and 
thus  public  tranquillity  is  redored.  This  remon- 
drance,  which  fhould  be  the  privilege  of  the 
whole  nation,  is  only  that  of  the  Janidaries. 
Even  the  mod  powerful  men  in  the  kingdom  have 
not  the  lead  idea  of  the  right  of  nations.  As  per- 
fonal  fafety  in  Turkey  belongs  only  to  people  of 
a mean  and  abjetd  condition,  the  chief  families 
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pride  themfelves  in  the  very  danger  they  are  ex- 
pofed  to  from  the  government.  A Balhaw  will 
tell  you,  that  a man  of  his  rank,  is  not  deftined, 
like  an  obfcure  perfon,  to  finilh  his  days  quietly 
in  his  bed.  One  may  frequently  fee  widows, 
whofe  hufbands  have  been  juft  ftrangled,  exulting 
that  they  have  been  deftroyed  in  a manner  fuitable 
to  their  rank. 

It  is  to  this  pitch  of  extravagance  that  men 
are  led,  when  tyranny  is  confecrared  by  religious 
ideas,  which  fooner  or  later  it  muft  be.  When 
men  ceafe  to  take  pride  in  their  chains  in  the 
eyes  of  the  deity,  they  look  upon  them  with  con- 
tempt, and  foon  proceed  to  break  them.  If  the 
apotheofis  of  the  tyrants  of  Rome  had  not  been  a 
farce,  Tiberius  would  not  have  been  ftified, 
nor  would  the  murders  committed  by  Nero 
have  been  avenged.  Opprellion,  authorifed  by 
Heaven  infpires  fuch  a contempt  for  life,  that  it 
induces  the  Have  to  take  pride  even  in  his  abject 
ftate.  He  is  vain  of  being  become  in  the  eyes 
of  his  matter  a being  of  fufficient  importance, 
that  he  fhould  not  difdain  to  put  him  to  death. 
What  difference  is  there  between  man  and  man  ? 
A Roman  will  kill  himlelf  for  fear  of  owing  his 
life  to  his  equal  ; and  the  Mufiulman  will  glory 
in  the  fentence  of  death  pronounced  againft  him 
by  his  mafter.  Imagination,  which  can  meafure 
the  diftance  of  the  earth  from  the  firmament, 
cannot  comprehend  this.  But  what  is  ftill  more 
furprifing  is,  that  the  aflaffination  of  a defpot,  fo 
profoundly  revered,  far  from  exciting  .horror, 
doth  not  make  the  lead  impreffion.  The  man 
9 who 
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» — t—  » head  a few  minutes  before,  beholds  without 
emotion  his  mailer’s  ftricken  off  by  the  fcimitar. 
His  indifference  feems  to  fay,  that  whether  the 
tyrant  be  dead  or  alive,  he  cannot  fail  of  the  ho- 
nour of  being  firangled  under  his  fucceffor. 

The  Ruffians  and  the  Danes  do  not  entertain 
the  fame  prejudices,  though  fubjedt  to  a power 
equally  arbitrary;  becaufe  thefe  two  nations  have 
£>,  • the  advantage  of  a more  tolerable  adminiflration, 

and  of  fome  written  laws.  They  can  venture  to 
r think,  or  even  to  fay,  that  their  government  is 

limited  ; but  have  never  been  able  to  perfuade 
any  enlightened  man  of  the  truth  of  their  affer- 
tion.  While  the  fovereign  makes  and  annuls  the 
laws,  extends  or  reflrains  them,  and  permits  or 
fufpends  the  execution  of  them  at  pleafure  ; while 
his  paffions  are  che  only  rule  of  his  condudl  ; while 
he  is  the  only,  the  central  being  to  whom  every 
thing  tends;  while  nothing  is  either  juft  or  un- 
juft,  but  what  he  makes  fo  ; while  his  caprice  is 
the  law,  and  his  favour  the  ftandard  of  public 
efteem  ; if  this  be  not  defpotifm,  what  other  kind 
f:  of  government  can  it  poffibly  be  ? 

In  fuch  a ftate  of  degradation,  what  are  men  ? 
Enflaved  as  they  are,  they  can  fcarce  venture  to 
look  up  to  Heaven.  They  are  infenfible  of  their 
chains,  as  well  as  of  the  fhame  that  attends  them. 
The  powers  of  their  minds,  extinguished  in  the 
bonds  of  flavery,  have  not  fuftkient  energy  to 
difcover  the  rights  infeparable  from  their  exift- 
ence.  It  may  be  a matter  of  doubt  whether  thefe 
ftaves  be  not  as  culpable  as  their  tyrants;  and 
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whether  the  fpirit  of  liberty  may  not  have  greater  B 
reafon  to  complain  of  the  arrogance  of  thofe  who 
invade  her  rights,  than  of  the  weaknefs  of  thofe 
who  know  not  how  to  defend  them. 

It  hath  however  been  frequently  afferted,  that 
the  moft  happy  form  of  government  would  be  that 
of  a juft  and  enlightened  defpotic  prince.  The 
abfurdity  of  this  is  evident  ; for  it  might  eafily 
happen  that  the  will  of  this  abfolute  monarch 
might  be  in  direft  oppofition  to  the  will  of  his 
fubje&s.  In  that  cafe,  notwithftanding  all  his 
juftice  and  all  his  abilities,  he  would  deferve  cen- 
fure  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights,  even  though 
it  were  for  their  own  benefit.  No  man  whatfo- 
ever  is  entitled  to  treat  his  fellow-creatures  like 
fo  many  beafts.  Beafts  may  be  forced  to  ex- 
change a bad  pafture  for  a better;  but  to  ufe 
fuch  compulfion  with  men,  would  be  an  a<ft  of 
tyranny.  If  they  fhould  fay,  that  they  are  very 
well  where  they  are,  or  even  if  they  fhould  agree 
in  allowing  that  their  fituation  is  a bad  one,  but 
that  they  chufe  to  ftay  in  it;  we  may  endeavour 
to  enlighten  them,  to  undeceive  them,  and  to 
bring  them  to  jufter  notions  by  the  means  of  per- 
fuafion,  but  never  by  thofe  of  compulfion.  The 
beft  of  princes,  who  fhould^  even  have  done  good 
againft  the  general  confent  of  his  people,  would 
be  culpable,  if  it  were  only  becaufe  he  had  gone 
beyond  his  right.  He  would  be  culpable  not 
only  for  the  time,  but  even  with  regard  to  pofte- 
rity  : for  though  he  might  be  juft  and  enlighten- 
ed, yet  his  fucceffor,  without  inheriting  either  his 
abilities  or  his  virtues,  will  certainly  inherit  his 
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authority,  of  which  the  nation  will  become  the 
viétim.  A firft  defpot,  juft,  fteady,  and  enlightened, 
is  a great  calamity  -,  a fécond  defpot,  juft,  fteady, 
and  enlightened,  would  be  a (till  greater  one* 
but  a third,  who  fhould  fucceed  with  all  thefe 
great  qualities,  would  be  the  tnoft  terrible  fcourge 
with  which  a nation  could  be  affiliated.  It  is  pof- 
fible  to  emerge  from  a ftate  of  flavery  into  which 
we  may  have  been  plunged  by  violence,  but 
never  from  that  into  which  we  have  been  led  by 
time  and  juftice.  If  the  lethargy  of  the  people 
be  the  forerunner  of  the  lofs  of  their  liberty,  what 
lethargy  can  be  more  mild,  more  profound, 
and  more  perfidious,  than  that  which  hath  lafted 
during  three  reigns,  and  which  hath  been  kept 
up  by  a£ts  of  kindnefs  ? 

Let  not  therefore  thefe  pretended  mafters  of 
the  people  be  allowed  even  to  do  good  againft 
the  general  content.  Let  it  be  confidered,  that 
the  condition  of  thofe  rulers  is  exactly  the  fame 
as  that  of  the  cacique,  who  being  afked.  Whether 
he  had  any  Haves  ? anfwered  : Slaves  ! I know  but 
one  Jlave  in  all  my  dijlriff,  and  that  is  myfelf. 

It  is  of  fo  much  importance  to  prevent  the 
eftablifhment  of  arbitrary  power,  and  the  calami- 
ties which  are  the  infallible  confequences  of  it, 
that  it  is  impoflible  for  the  defpot  himfelf  to  re- 
medy thefe  great  evils.  Should  he  have  been 
upon  the  throne  for  half  a century  -,  fhould  his 
adminiftration  have  been  entirely  tranquil,  Hiould 
he  have  had  the  moft  extenfive  knowlege,  and 
fhould  his  zeal  for  the  happinefs  of  the  people  not 
have  been  one  moment  Hackened,  flill  nothing 
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would  be  done.  The  enfranchifement,  or,  what  B ° J?  K 
is  the  fame  thing  under  another  name,  the  civili-  1 — j » 
zation  of  an  empire,  is  a long  and  difficult  work. 

Before  a nation  hath  been  confirmed,  by  habit, 
in  a durable  attachment  for  this  new  order  of 
things,  a prince,  either  from  inability,  indolence, 
prejudice,  or  jealoufyj  from  a predilection  for 
antient  cuHoms,  or  from  a fpirit  of  tyranny,  may 
annihilate  all  the  good  accomplifhed  in  the  courfe 
of  two  or  three  reigns  j or  may  fuffer  it  to  be  in- 
effectual. All  monuments  therefore  attefl,  that 
the  civilization  of  Hates  hath  been  more  the  effect 
of  circumftances,  than  of  the  wifdom  of  fove- 
reigns.  All  nations  have  changed  from  bar- 
barifm  to  a Hate  of  civilization  j and  from  a • 
civilized  Hate  to  barbarifm,  till  fome  unforefeen 
caufes  have  brought  them  to  that  level  which 
they  never  perfectly  maintain. 

We  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  doubt,  whether 
all  thefe  caufes  concur  with  the  efforts  which  are 
at  prefent  making  towards  the  civilization  of 
Ruffia. 

Is  the  climate  of  this  region  very  favourable 
to  civilization,  and  to  population,  which  is  fome- 
times  the  caufe  and  fometimes  the  effect  of  them  ? 

Doth  not  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate  require  the 
prefervation  of  the  large  forets,  and  confequent- 
ly,  muH  not  immenfe  fpaces  remain  uninhabited  ? 

As  an  exceffive  length  of  winter  fufpends  the  la- 
bours for  the  fpace  of  feven  or  eight  months  of 
the  year,  doth  not  the  nation,  during  this 
time  of  lethargy,  devote  itfelf  to  gaming,  to 
wine,  to  debauchery,  and  to  an  immoderate  ufe 
Vol.  VIII.  D of 
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B xix  K ^Pir^uous  l>cluors  ? Can  good  manners  be  in-* 

» -t-  _■  troduced  notwithftanding  the  climate  ? and  is  it 
poflible  to  civilize  a barbarous  people  without 
manners  ? 

Doth  not  the  immenfe  extent  df  the  empire* 
which  embraces  all  kinds  of  climates,  from  the 
coldeft  to  the  hotted,  oppofe  a powerful  obftacle  to 
the  legiflator  ? Could  one  and  the  fame  code  fuit  fo 
many  different  regions  ? and  is  not  the  neceffity 
of  having  feveral  codes,  the  fame  thing  as  the 
impoflibility  of  having  only  one  ? Can  any  means 
be  conceived  of  fubje&ing  to  one  fame  rule, 
people  who  do  not  underftand  each  other;  who 
fpeak  feventeen  or  eighteen  different  languages, 
and  who  preferve,  from  times  immemorial,  cuf- 
toms  and  fuperftitions,  to  which  they  are  more 
attached  than  to  their  exiftence  ? 

As  authority  weakens,  in  proportion  as  the 
fubjefls  are  diftant  from  the  center  of  dominion, 
is  it  poffible  to  be  obeyed  at  a thoufand  miles 
diftancefrom  the  fpot  from  whence  the  commands 
are  iffued  ? Should  any  body  tell  me  that  the 
matter  is  poflible  by  the  influence  of  govern- 
ment, I fhall  only  reply  by  the  fpeech  of  one  of 
thele  indifcreet  delegates,  who  revealed  what 
palled  in  the  mind  of  all  the  others  ; God  is  very 
high  ; the  emperor  is  at  a great  dijiance  ; and  I am 
majler  here . 

As  the  empire  is  divided  into  two  clafles  of 
men,  that  of  the  mafters,  and  that  of  the  flaves, 
how  can  fuch  oppofite  interefts  be  conciliated  ? 
Tyrants  will  never  freely  confent  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  fcrvitude-i  and  in  order  to  bring  them 
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to  this,  it  would  be  necedfary  to  ruin,  or  to  ex-  B K 
terminate  them.  But  fuppofing  this  obdacle  c. — Y — * 
removed,  how  is  it  poffible  to  raife  from  the 
degraded  date  of  davery,  to  the  fentiment  and  to 
the  dignity  of  liberty,  people  who  are  fo  entirely 
Grangers  to  it,  as  to  be  either  helplefs  or  fero-* 
cious,  whenever  they  are  releafed  from  their  fet- 
ters ? Thefe  difficulties  will  certainly  fugged:  the 
idea  of  creating  a third  order  in  the  date  -,  but 
by  what  means  is  this  to  be  accomplidied  -,  and 
fuppofing  the  means  difcovered,  how  many  ages 
would  it  require  to  obtain  any  fenfible  effeCt  from 
them  ? 

In  expectation  of  the  formation  of  this  third 
clafs  of  men,  which  might,  perhaps,  be  accele- 
rated by  colonids  invited  from  the  free  countries 
of  Europe,  it  would  be  necedary  that  an  entire 
fecurity  fhould  be  eftabliffied,  both  with  relpect 
to  perfons  and  to  property  ; and  could  fuch  a 
fecurity  be  edablidied  in  a country  where  the 
tribunals  are  occupied  by  the  lords  alone  j where 
thefe  fpecies  of  magiftrates  reciprocally  favour 
each  other  ; where  there  can  be  no  profecution 
againd  them,  or  againd  £heir  creatures,  from 
which  either  the  natives  or  the  foreigners  can 
expeCt  that  the  injuries  they  have  received  diould 
be  redreded,  and  where  venality  pronounces  the 
fentence  in  every  kind  of  conted  ? We  fliall  afle, 
whether  there  can  be  any  civilization  without 
judice,  and  whether  it  be  podible  to  edablidi  juf- 
tice  in  fuch  an  empire  ? 

The  towns  are  didributed  over  an  immenfe 
territory.  There  are  no  roads,  and  thofe  which 
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might  be  conftru&ed,  would  be  foon  fpoiled  by 
the  climate.  Accordingly,  defolation  is  univer- 
fal,  when  a damp  winter  puts  a flop  to  every 
communication.  Let  us  travel  over  all  the 
countries  of  the  earth,  and  wherever  we  fhall 
find  no  facility  of  trading  from  a city  to  a town, 
and  from  a village  to  a hamlet,  we  may  pro- 
nounce the  people  to  be  barbarians  ; and  we  fhall 
only  be  deceived  refpefting  the  degree  of  barba- 
rifm.  In  this  ftate  of  things,  the  greateft  happinefs 
that  could  happen  to  a country  of  an  enormous  ex- 
tent, would  be  to  be  difmembered  by  fome  great 
revolution,  and  to  be  divided  into  feveral  petty 
fovereignties,  contiguous  to  each  other,  where 
the  order  introduced  into  fome  of  them,  would  be 
diffufed  through  the  reft.  If  it  be  very  difficult 
to  govern  properly  a large  civilized  empire,  muft 
it  not  be  more  fo  to  civilize  a vaft  and  barba- 
rous empire  ? 

Toleration,  it  is  true,  fubfifts  at  Peterf- 
bourg,  and  almoft  in  an  unlimited  degree. 
Judaifm  alone  is  excluded,  becaufe  it  hath  been 
thought  that  it’s  feélators  were  either  too  crafty, 
or  too  deceitful  in  trade,  to  expofe  to  their 
inares,  a people  who  had  not  experience  enough 
to  preferve  themfelves  from  them.  This  tolera- 
tion in  the  capital,  would  be  a great  ftep  towards 
civilization,  if  in  the  reft  of  the  empire  the  people 
did  not  remain  immerfed  in  the  moft  grofs  fuper- 
ftitions;  and  if  thefe  fuperftitions  were  not 
fomented  by  a numerous  clergy,  plunged  in  de- 
bauchery and  ignorance,  without  being  the  lefs 
revered.  How  can  a ftate  be  civilized  without 
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the  interference  of  priefts,  who  are  necefiarily 
prejudicial  if  not  ufeful  ? 

The  high  opinion  that,  according  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Chinefe,  the  Ruffians  have  of  them- 
felves,  is  another  obftacle  to  reformation.  They 
truly  coniider  themfelves  as  the  moft  fenfible 
people  upon  the  earth,  and  are  confirmed  in  this 
ablurd  vanity,  by  thole  among  them  who  have 
vifited  the  reft  of  Europe.  Thefe  travellers  bring 
back,  or  feign  to  bring  back,  into  their  coun- 
try, the  prejudice  of  their  own  fuperiority,  and 
enrich  it  only  with  the  vices,  which  they  have 
acquired  in  the  divers  regions  where  chance  hath 
conducted  them.  Accordingly,  a foreign  ob- 
ferver,  who  had  gone  over  the  greateft  part  of 
the  empire,  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  Ruffian  was  rot- 
ten, before  he  had  been  ripe. 

We  might  extend  ourfelves  more  upon  the 
difficulties  which  nature  and  cuftoms  obftinately 
oppofe  to  the  civilization  of  Ruffia.  Let  us  ex- 
amine the  means  which  have  been  contrived  to 
fucceed  in  it. 

Catherine  hath  undoubtedly  been  very  well 
convinced,  that  liberty  was  the  only  lource  of 
public  happinefs  : and  yet,  hath  ffie  really  abdi- 
cated defpotic  authority  ? In  reading  attentively 
her  inftrudlions  to  the  deputies  of  the  empire, 
apparently  intruded  with  the  formation  of  the 
laws,  is  any  thing  more  found  in  them  than  the 
defire  of  altering  denominations,  and  of  being 
called  monarch,  inftead  of  autocratrix  ? Of  call- 
ing her  people  fubjedts,  inftead  of  Haves  ? Will 
the  Ruffians,  blind  as  they  are,  take  the  name,  in- 
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B xix  K ^ea<^  °f  t^ie  thing,  for  any  length  of  time  ? and 
U— -v — -j  will  their  character  be  elevated  by  this  farce, 
to  that  great  degree  of  energy  with  which  it  was 
propofed  to  infpire  them  ? 

A sovereign,  however  great  his  genius  may 
be,  feldom  makes  alterations  of  any  confequence 
by  himfelf,  and  flill  more  unfrequently  gives 
them  any  degree  of  liability.  Fie  Hands  in  need 
of  affiftance,  and  Ruffia  can  offer  no  other  than 
that  of  fighting.  It’s  foldiers  are  hardy,  fober, 
indefatigable.  Slavery,  which  hath  infpired  them 
with  a contempt  of  life,  hath  united  with  fuper- 
flition,  which  hath  infpired  them  with  contempt 
of  death.  They  are  perfuaded,  that  whatever 
crimes  they  may  have  committed,  their  foul  will 
afcend  to  heaven  from  the  field  of  battle.  But 
military  men,  if  they  defend  the  provinces,  do 
not  civilize  them.  In  vain  do  we  feek  for  ftatef- 
men  about  the  perfon  of  Catherine.  What  fhe 
hath  done  of  herfelf  may  be  aftonifhing  -,  but  who 
can  be  fubftituted  to  her,  when  fhe  fh all  be  no 
more. 

This  princefs  hath  founded  houfes,  in  which 
young  people  of  both  fexes  are  brought  up 
with  the  fentiment  of  liberty.  This  will  un- 
doubtedly produce  a different  race  from  the  pre- 
fent.  But  are  thefe  eftablifhments  founded  upon 
a folid  bafis  ? Are  they  fuflained  by  themfelves, 
or  by  the  fuccours  which  are  incefiantly  laviihed 
upon  them  ? If  the  prefent  reign  hath  feen  the  ori- 
gin of  them,  will  not  the  fucceeding  reign  fee  them 
annihilated  ? Are  they  very  agreeable  to  the  great, 
who  perceive  the  deflination  of  them  ? Will  not 
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the  climate,  which  difpofes  of  every  thing,  prevail  B J ° K 
at  length  over  good  principles  ? Will  corruption  « -r—  f 
fpare  thofe  young  people,  who  are  loft  in  the 
immenfity  of  the  empire,  and  who  are  afiailed  on 
all  fides  by  bad  morals  ? 

There  are  a great  number  of  academies  of  all 
kinds  in  the  capital  ; and  if  thefe  be  filled  by 
foreigners,  will  not  thefe  eftablifhments  be  ufe- 
lei's  and  ruinous,  in  a country  where  the  learned 
are  not  underftood,  and  where  there  is  no  em- 
ployment for  artifts.  In  order  that  talents  and 
knowlege  might  thrive,  it  would  be  neceffary, 
that  being  offsprings  of  the  foil,  they  fhould  be 
the  effecft  of  a fuperabundant  population.  When 
will  this  population  arrive  to  the  proper  degree  of 
increafe,  in  a country  where  the  llave,  to  confole 
himfelf  for  the  wretchednefs  of  his  condition, 
may  indeed  produce  as  many  children  as  he  can, 
but  will  care  very  little  about  preferving  them. 

All  thofe  who  are  admitted  and  brought  up 
in  the  hofpital,  recently  eftablifhed  for  found- 
lings, are  for  ever  emancipated  from  flavery. 

Their  defcendants  will  not  fubmit  to  the  yoke 
again  ; and  as  in  Spain  there  are  old  or  new 
Chriflians,  fo  in  Ruffia  there  will  be  old  and  new 
freemen.  But  the  effect  of  this  innovation  can 
only  be  proportioned  to  it’s  continuance  : and 
can  we  reckon  upon  the  duration  of  any  eftablifh- 
ment,  in  a country  where  the  fuceffion  to  the 
empire  is  not  yet  inviolably  confirmed,  and  where 
the  inconftancy,  which  is  natural  to  an  enflaved 
people,  brings  on  frequent  andiudden  revolutions? 

If  the  authors  of  thefe  confpiracies  do  not  form  a 
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body*  as  in  Turkey,  if  they  be  a fet  of  inful ated 
individuals,  they  are  loon  affembled  together,  by 
a fecret  ferment,  and  by  a common  hatred. 

During  the  laft  war,  a fund  was  created  for 
the  ufe  of  all  the  members  of  the  empire,  even  of 
(laves.  By  this  idea  of  found  and  deep  policy, 
the  government  acquired  a capital,  of  which  it; 
flood  in  great  need  j and  it  flickered,  as  much 
as  poffible,  the  vaflals  from  the  vexations  of 
their  tyrants.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
the  confidence  with  which  this  paper  money  hath 
been  received,  fhould  change,  and  be  annulled. 
It  doth  not  belong  to  a delpot  to  obtain  credit  $ 
and  if  fome  Angular  events  have  procured  it  to 
him,  it  is  a neceffary  confequence,  that  fucceed- 
ing  events  will  make  him  lofe  it. 

Sucii  are  the  difficulties  which  have  appeared 
to  us  to  counteract  the  civilization  of  the  Ruffian 
empire.  If  Catherine  II.  fhould  fucceed  in  fur- 
mounting  them,  we  fliall  have  made  the  mofl 
magnificent  eulogiu.m  of  her  courage  and  her  ge- 
nius, and  perhaps  the  belt  apology,  if  file  fhould 
fail  in  this  great  defign. 

Sweden  is  fituated  between  Ruffia  and  Den- 
mark. Let  us  examine  the  hillory  of  it’s  conflitu- 
tion,  and  endeavour,  if  poffible,  to  find  out  the 
nature  of  it. 

Nations  that  are  poor  are  almofl  neceflarily 
warlike  j becaufe  their  very  poverty,  the  burthen 
of  which  they  conflantly  feel,  infpires  them  fooner 
or  later  with  a defire  of  freeing  themfelves  from 
it  j and  this  defire,  in  procefs  of  time,  becomes 
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the  general  fpirit  of  the  nation,  and  the  fpring  of  B 1C 
the  government.  1 — -v— 1 

It  only  requires  a fucceffion  of  fovereigns,  for- 
tunate in  war,  to  change  fuddenly  the  government 
of  fuch  a country,  from  the  date  of  a mild  mo- 
narchy, to  that  of  the  mod  abfolute  defpotifm. 

The  monarch,  proud  of  his  triumph,  thinks  he  will 
be  differed  to  do  whatever  he  choofes,  begins  to 
acknowlege  no  law  but  his  will  ; and  his  foldiers, 
whom  he  hath  led  fo  often  to  victory,  ready  to 
ferve  him  in  all  things,  and  againd  all  men,  be- 
come, by  their  attachment  to  the  prince,  the  ter- 
ror of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  dare  not  refufe  the  chains,  when  of- 
fered to  them  by  him,  who,  to  the  authority  of 
his  rank,  joins  that  which  he  holds  from  their  ad- 
miration and  gratitude. 

The  yoke  irnpofed  by  a monarch  who  has  con- 
quered the  enemies  of  the  date,  is  certainly  bur- 
thenfome  i but  the  fubjebcs  dare  not  fhake  it  off. 

It  even  grows  heavier  under  fuccelfors,  who  have 
not  the  fame  claim  to  the  indulgence  of  the  peo- 
ple. Whenever  any  confiderable  reverfe  of  for- 
tune takes  place,  the  defpot  will  be  left  to  their 
mercy.  Then  the  people,  irritated  by  their  long 
fufferings,  feldom  fail  to  avail  themfelves  of  the 
opportunity  of  recovering  their  rights.  But  as 
they  have  neither  views  nor  plans,  they  quickly 
pafs  from  flavery  to  anarchy.  In  the  midd  of  this 
general  confulion,  one  exclamation  only  is  hear’d, 
and  that  is,  Liberty.  But,  as  they  know  not 
how  to  fecure  to  themfelves  this  inedimable  bene- 
fit, the  nation  becomes  immediately  divided  into 
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various  factions,  which  are  guided  by  different  in- 
terefts. 

If  there  be  one  among  thefe  fa&ions  that  de- 
fpairs  of  prevailing  over  the  others,  that  faction 
feparates  itfelf  from  the  reft,  unmindful  of  the  ge- 
neral good;  and  being  more  anxious  to  prejudice 
it’s  rivals  than  to  ferve  it’s  country,  it  fides  with 
the  fovereign.  From  that  moment  there  are  but 
two  parties  in  the  ftate,  diftinguifhed  by  two  dif- 
ferent names,  which,  whatever  they  be,  never 
mean  any  thing  more  than  royalifts  and  anti-royal- 
ifts.  This  is  the  period  of  great  commotions  and 
confpiracies. 

The  neighbouring  powers  then  act  the  fame 
part  they  have  ever  aéted  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
countries,  upon  fimilar  occafions.  They  foment 
jealoufies  between  the  people  and  their  prince  ; 
they  fuggefl  to  the  fubje&s  every  poffible  method 
of  debafmg,  degrading,  and  annihilating  the  fove- 
reignty  ; they  corrupt  even  thofe  who  are  neareft 
the  throne  ; they  occafion  fome  form  of  admi- 
niftration  to  be  adopted,  prejudicial  both  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  nation,  which  it  impoverifbes 
under  pretence  of  exerting  itfelf  for  their  liberty  ; 
and  injurious  to  the  fovereign,  whofe  prerogative 
it  reduces  to  nothing. 

The  monarch  then  meets  with  as  many  autho- 
rities oppofed  to  his,  as  there  are  ranks  in  the 
ftate.  His  will  is  then  nothing  without  their  con- 
currence. Affemblies  muft  then  be  holden,  pro- 
pofals  made,  and  affairs  of  the  leaft  importance 
debated.  Tutors  are  afligned  to  him,  as  to  a pu- 
pil in  his  non-age  ; and  thofe  tutors  are  perfons 
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whom  he  may  always  exped  to  find  ill-intention- 
ed towards  him. 

But  what  is  then  the  ftate  of  the  nation  ? The 
neighouring  powers  have  now,  by  their  influence, 
throw’n  every  thing  into  confufion  j they  have 
overturned  the  ftate,  or  feduced  all  the  members 
of  it  by  bribery  or  intrigues.  There  is  now  but 
one  party  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  is  the  party 
which  efpoufes  the  intereft  of  the  foreign  powers. 
The  members  of  the  fadions  are  all  diffemblers. 
Attachment  to  the  king  is  an  hypocrify,  and  aver- 
fion  for  monarchy  another.  They  are  two  differ- 
ent mafks  to  conceal  ambition  and  avarice.  The 
whole  nation  is  now  entirely  compofed  of  infa- 
mous and  venal  men. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  what  muff  hap- 
pen after  this.  The  foreign  powers  that  had  cor- 
rupted the  nation  muff  be  deceived  in  their  ex- 
peditions. They  did  not  perceive  that  they  car- 
ried matters  too  far  -,  that,  perhaps,  they  aded  a 
part  quite  contrary  to  that  which  a deeper  policy 
would  hâve  fuggefted  -,  that  they  were  deftroying 
the  power  of  the  nation,  while  they  meant  only  to 
reffrain  that  of  the  fovereign,  which  might  one 
day  exert  itfelf  with  all  it’s  force,  and  meet  with 
no  refiftance  capable  of  checking  it  ; and  that  this 
unexpeded  effed  might  be  brought  about  in  an 
inftant,  and  by  one  man. 

That  inftant  is  comej  that  man  hath  appeared: 
and  all  thefe  bafe  creatures  of  adverfe  powers 
proftrated  have  themfelves  before  him.  He  told 
thefe  men,  who  thought  themfelves  all-powerful, 
that  they  were  nothing.  He  told  them,  I am  your 
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B viv  K rafter  ; and  they  declared  unanimoufly  that  he 

» * was.  He  told  them,  thefe  are  the  conditions  to 

which  I would  have  you  iubmit  ; and' they  an- 
fwered,  we  agree  to  them.  Scarce  one  diftenting 
voice  was  hear’d  among  them.  It  is  impoflible 
for  any  man  to  know  what  will  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  this  revolution.  If  the  king  will  avail 
himfelf  of  thefe  circumftances,  Sweden  will  never 
have  been  governed  by  a more  abfolute  monarch. 
If  he  be  prudent;  if  he  underftand,  that  an  unli- 
mited fovereign  can  have  no  fubjeCts,  becaufe  he 
can  have  no  perfons  under  him  poffefied  of  pro- 
perty ; and  that  authority  can  only  be  exerted 
over  thofe  who  have  fome  kind  of  property  ; the 
nation  may,  perhaps,  recover  it’s  original  cha- 
racter. Whatever  mav  be  his  defigns  or  his  in- 
clinations,  Sweden  cannot  poffibly  be  more  un- 
happy than  fhe  was  before. 

Poland,  which  has  none  but  Haves  within,  and 
therefore  deferves  to  meet  with  none  but  oppreflors 
without,  ftill  preferves,  however,  the  fhadow  and 
the  name  of  liberty.  This  kingdom  is,  at  pre- 
fent,  no  better  than  all  the  European  ftates  were 
ten  centuries  ago,  fubjeCt  to  a powerful  arifto- 
cracy,  which  eleCts  a king,  in  order  to  make  him 
fubfervient  to  it’s  will.  Each  nobleman,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  feudal  tenure,  which  he  preferves  with 
his  fword,  as  his  anceftors  acquired  it,  holds  a 
perfonal  and  hereditary  authority  over  his  vaffals. 
The  feudal  government  prevails  there  in  all  the 
force  of  it’s  primitive  inftitution.  It  is  an  em- 
pire compofed  of  as  many  ftates  as  there  are 
lands.  All  the  laws  are  fettled  there,  and  all  re- 
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iolutions  taken,  not  by  the  majority,  but  by  the  B £ ° K 
unanimity  of  the  fuffrages.  Upon  falfe  notions  t 

of  right  and  perfe&ion,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that 
a law  was  only  juft  when  it  was  adopted  by  una- 
nimous confent  j becaufe  it  has  undoubtedly  been 
thought,  that  what  was  right  would  both  be  per- 
ceived and  put  in  practice  by  all  ; two  things  that 
are  impoftible  in  a national  aftembly.  But  can  we 
even  afcribe  fuch  pure  intentions  to  a fet  of  ty- 
rants ? For  this  conftitution,  which  boafts  the 
title  of  a republic,  and  profanes  it,  is  only  a 
league  of  petty  tyrants  againft  the  people.  In 
this  country,  every  one  has  the  power  to  reftrain, 
and  no  one  the  power  to  a<ft.  Here  the  will  of 
each  individual  may  be  in  oppofition  to  the 
general  one;  and  here  only  a fool,  a wicked 
man,  and  a madman,  is  fure  to  prevail  over  a 
whole  nation. 

In  this  ftate  of  anarchy,  there  is  a perpetual 
ftruggle  between  the  great  and  the  monarch. 

The  former  torment  the  chief  of  the  ftate  by 
their  avidity,  their  ambition,  and  their  miftruft  ; 
they  irritate  him  againft  liberty,  and  compel  him 
to  have  recourfe  to  intrigue.  The  prince,  on  his 
part,  divides  in  order  to  command,  feduces  in 
order  to  defend  himfelf,  and  oppofes  artifice  to 
artifice,  in  order  to  maintain  himfelf.  The  fac- 
tions  are  inflamed,  difcord  throws  every  thing 
into  confufion,  and  the  provinces  are  delivered 
up  to  fire,  to  fword,  and  to  devaftation.  If  the 
confederacy  fhould  prevail,  he  who  fhould  have 
governed  the  nation  is  expelled  from  the  th'rone, 
or  reduced  to  the  moft  ignominious  dependence. 
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If  it  fhould  be  fubdued,  the  fovereign  reigns  only 
over  carcafes.  Whatever  may  happen,  the  fate 
of  the  multitude  experiences  no  fortunate  revolu- 
tion. Such  of  thefe  unhappy  people  who  have 
efcaped  from  famine  and  carnage,  continue  to 
bear  the  chains  with  which  thev  were  crufhed. 

i 

If  we  go  over  thefe  vaft  regions,  what  fhall  we 
fee  in  them  ? The  regal  dignity,  with  the  title  of 
a republic  j the  pomp  of  the  throne,  with  the  in- 
ability of  infuring  obedience  j the  extravagant 
love  of  independence,  with  all  the  meannefs  of 
flavery  ; liberty,  with  cupidity  ; law's,  with  anar- 
chy ; the  moft  exceffive  luxury,  with  the  greateft 
indigence  -,  a fertile  foil,  with  fallow  lands  ; a 
tafte  for  all  the  arts,  without  any  one  of  them. 
Such  are  the  enormous  contrails  Poland  will  ex- 
hibit. 

It  will  be  found  expofed  to  every  danger.  The 
weakeft  of  it’s  enemies  may  enter  with  impunity, 
and  without  precaution,  upon  it’s  territory,  levy 
contributions,  deftroy  the  towns,  ravage  the 
country  places,  and  maflacre  or  carry  off  the  in- 
habitants. Deditute  of  troops,  of  fortreflfes,  of 
artillery,  of  ammunition,  of  money,  of  generals, 
and  totally  ignorant  of  military  principles,  what 
defence  could  it  think  of  making  ? With  a fuffi- 
cient  population,  with  fufficient  genius  and  re- 
fources  to  appear  of  fome  confequence,  Poland  is 
become  the  oprobrium  and  the  fport  of  nations. 

If  turbulent  and  enterprifing  neighbours  had 
not  yet  invaded  it’s  polTefiions  j if  they  had  been 
fatisfied  with  laying  it  wafte,  with  dictating  to  it, 
and  with  giving  it  kings  ; it  is  becaufe  they  were 
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continually  miftruftful  of  each  other;  but  parti- 
cular circumllances  have  united  them.  It  was 
referved  for  our  days  to  fee  this  ftate  tor’n  in 
pieces  by  three  powerful  rivals,  who  have  appro- 
priated to  themfelves  thofe  provinces  that  were 
moft  fuitable  to  them,  while  no  power  of  Europe 
hath  exerted  itfelf  to  prevent  this  invafion.  It  is 
in  the  midft  of  the  fecurity  of  peace,  without 
rights,  without  pretenfions,  without  grievances* 
and  without  a fhadow  ofjuftice,  that  the  revolu- 
tion hath  been  accomplifhed  by  the  terrible  prin- 
ciple of  force,  which  is,  unfortunately,  the  beft 
argument  of  kings.  How  great  Poniatowlki 
would  have  appeared,  if,  when  he  faw  the  pre- 
paratives for  this  divifion,  he  had  prefented  him- 
felf  in  the  midft  of  the  diet,  and  there  abdicating 
the  marks  of  his  dignity,  had  proudly  faid  to  his 
nobles  aflembled  : " It  is  your  choice  that  hath 
“ raifed  me  to  the  throne.  If  you  repent  of  it,  I 
“ refign  the  royal  dignity.  The  crown  which  you 
tc  have  placed  upon  my  head,  let  it  devolve  to 
tc  any  one  whom  you  fhall  think  more  worthy  of 
“ it  than  me  : name  him,  and  I will  withdraw. 
« But  if  you  perfift  in  your  former  oaths,  let  us 
t{  fight  together  to  fave  our  country,  or  let  us 
<c  perifh  along  with  it.”  I appeal  to  the  dividing 
powers,  whether  fo  generous  a ftep  would  not 
have  faved  Poland  from  ruin,  and  it’s  prince 
from  the  difgrace  of  having  been  it’s  laft  fove- 
reign.  But  fate  hath  determined  the  matter 
otherwife.  May  this  crime  of  ambition  turn  out 
to  the  advantage  of  mankind  ; and  by  prudently 
recurring  to  the  found  principles  of  good  policy, 

may 
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may  the  ufurpers  break  the  chains  of  the  mod  la- 
borious part  of  their  new  fubje&s  1 Thefe  people, 
become  lefs  unhappy,  will  be  more  intelligent, 
more  a&ive,  more  affectionate,  and  more  faith- 
ful. 

In  a monarchy,  the  forces  and  wills  of  every 
individual  are  at  the  difpolal  of  one  fingle  man  ; in 
the  government  of  Germany,  each  feparate  date 
conditutes  a body.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  nation 
that  refembles  mod  what  it  formerly  was.  The 
ancient  Germans,  divided  into  colonies  by  im- 
menfe  foreds,  had  no  occafion  for  a very  refined 
legiflation.  But  in  proportion  as  their  defend- 
ants have  multiplied  and  come  nearer  each  other, 
art  has  kept  up  in  this  country  what  nature  had 
edablifhed,  the  reparation  of  the  people  and 
their  political  union.  The  fmall  dates  that  com- 
pofe  this  confederate  republic,  preferve  the  cha- 
racter of  the  fird  families.  Each  particular  go- 
vernment is  not  always  parental,  or  the  rulers  of 
the  nations  are  not  always  mild  and  humane.  But 
dill  reafon  and  liberty,  which  unite  the  chiefs  to 
each  other,  foften  the  fcverity  of  their  difpofitions, 
and  the  rigour  of  their  authority:  a prince  in 
Germany  cannot  be  a tyrant  with  the  fame  fecu- 
rity  as  in  large  monarchies. 

The  Germans,  who  are  rather  warriors  than  a 
warlike  people,  becauie  they  are  rather  proficients 
in  the  art  of  war  than  addicted  to  it  from  inclina- 
tion, have  been  conquered  but  once  ; and  it  was 
Charlemagne  who  conquered,  but  could  not  re- 
duce them  to  fubjeétion.  They  obeyed  the  man, 
who,  by  talents  fuperior  to  the  age  he  lived  in,  had 
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fubdued  and  enlightened  it’s  barbarifm  ; but  they  B £ 9 K 
jfhook  off  the  yoke  of  his  fucceffors.  They  pre-  i— ^ 
ferved,  however,  the  title  of  emperor  to  their 
chief  ; but  it  was  merely  a name,  fince,  in  fa£t,  the 
power  refided  almolt  entirely  in  the  barons  who 
poffeffed  the  lands.  The  people,  who  in  all  coun- 
tries have  unfortunately  always  been  enflaved, 
fpoiled,  and  kept  in  a ftate  of  mifery  and  igno- 
rance, each  the  effect  of  the  other,  reaped  no 
advantage  from  the  legiflation.  This  fubverted 
that  focial  equality  which  does  not  tend  to  reduce 
all  conditions  and  eftates  to  the  fame  degree,  but 
to  a more  general  diffufion  of  property  j and  upon 
it’s  ruins  was  formed  the  feudal  government,  the 
chara&eriftic  of  which  is  anarchy.  Every  noble- 
man lived  in  a total  independence,  and  each  people 
under  the  moft  abfolute  tyranny.  This  was  the 
unavoidable  confequence  of  a government,  where 
the  crown  was  elective.  In  thofe  ftates  where  it 
was  hereditary,  the  people  had,  at  leaf!:,  a bulwark 
and  a permanent  refuge  againft  oppreflion.  The 
regal  authority  could  not  extend  itfelf,  without 
alleviating  for  fome  time  the  fate  of  the  vaffals  by 
diminifhing  the  power  of  the  nobles. 

But  in  Germany,  where  the  nobles  took  ad- 
vantage of  each  interregnum  to  invade  and  to  re- 
ftrain  the  rights  of  the  Imperial  power,  the  go- 
vernment could  not  but  degenerate.  Superior 
force  decided  every  difpute  between  thofe  who 
could  appeal  to  the  fword.  Countries  and  people 
were  only  the  caufes  or  the  objefls  of  war  be- 
tween the  proprietors.  Crimes  were  the  fupport 
of  injuftice.  Rapine,  murder,  and  conflagrations. 
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not  only  became  frequent,  but  even  lawful.  Su- 
perflition,  which  had  confecrated  tyranny,  was 
compelled  to  reftrain  it.  The  church,  which  af- 
forded an  afylum  to  banditti  of  every  kind,  efta- 
blifhed  a truce  between  them.  The  protection  of 
faints  was  implored  to  efcape  the  fury  of  the 
nobles.  The  afhes  of  the  dead  were  only  fuf- 
ficient  to  awe  the  ferocioufnefs  of  thefe  people  : 
fo  alarming  are  the  terrors  of  the  grave,  even  to 
men  of  cruel  and  lavage  difpofitions. 

When  the  minds  of  men,  kept  in  confiant 
alarm,  were  difpofed  to  tranquillity  through  fear; 
policy,  which  avails  itfelf  equally  of  reafon  and 
the  paffions,  of  ignorance  and  underflanding,  to 
rule  over  mankind,  attempted  to  reform  the  go- 
vernment. On  the  one  hand,  feveral  inhabitants 
in  the  countries  were  infranchifed  : and  on  the 
other,  exemptions  were  granted  in  favour  of  the 
cities.  A number  of  men  in  all  parts  were  made 
free.  The  emperors,  who,  to  fecure  their  eleftion 
even  among  ignorant  and  ferocious  princes,  were 
obliged  to  difcover  fome  abilities  and  fome  virtues, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  improvement  of  the  le- 
giflation. 

Maximilian  improved  the  means  of  happinefs 
which  time  and  particular  events  had  concurred  to 
produce  in  his  age.  He  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy 
of  rhe  great.  In  France  and  Spain,  they  had  been 
made  lubjedl  to  regal  authority  ; in  Germany,  the 
emperors  made  them  fubmit  to  the  authority  of 
the  laws.  For  the  fake  of  the  public  tranquillity, 
every  prince  is  amenable  to  juflice.  It  is  true,  that 
thefe  laws  eftablifhed  among  princes,  who  may  be 
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confidered  as  lions,  do  not  fave  the  people,  who 
may  be  compared  to  lambs:  they  are  (till  at  the 
mercy  of  their  rulers,  who  are  only  bound  one 
towards  another.  But  as  public  tranquillity  can- 
not be  violated,  nor.  war  commenced,  without 
the  prince  who  is  the  caufe  of  it  being  lubjed  to 
the  penalties  o£a  tribunal  that  is  always  open,  and 
fupported  by  all  the  forces  of  the  empire,  the  peo- 
ple are  lefs  expofed  to  thole  fudden  irruptions,  and 
unforefeen  hodilities,  which,  threatening  the  pro- 
perty of  the  fovereigns,  continually  endangered 
the  lives  and  fafety  of  the  fubjeds. 

Why  fhould  not  Europe  be  one  day  entirely 
fubjed  to  the  fame  form  of  government  ? Why 
fhould  there  not  be  the  ban  of  Europe,  as  there 
is  the  ban  of  the  empire  ? Why  fhould  not  the 
princes  compofing  fuch  a tribunal,  the  authority 
of  which  fhould  be  confented  to  by  all,  and 
maintained  unanimoufly  againd  any  one  re- 
fradory  member,  realize  the  beautiful  vifionary 
fyftem  of  the  Abbé  St.  Pierre  ? Why  fhould  not 
the  complaints  of  the  fubjeds  be  carried  to  this 
tribunal,  as  well  as  the  complaints  of  one  fove- 
reign  againd  another  ? Then  would  wifdom  reign 
upon  the  earth. 

While  this  perpetual  peace,  which  hath  been 
fo  long  wifhed  for,  and  which  is  dill  at  fuch  a 
diftance,  is  expeded,  war,  which  formerly  eda- 
blilhed  right,  is  now  fubjed  to  conditions  that 
moderate  it’s  fury.  The  claims  of  humanity  are 
hear’d  even  in  the  midd  of  carnage.  Thus  Eu- 
rope is  indebted  to  Germany  for  the  improvement 
of  the  legiflation  in  all  dates;  regularity  and 
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forms  even  in  the  revenge  of  nations  ; a certain 
equity  even  in  the  abufe  of  power;  moderation 
in  the  midft  of  vi&ory  ; a check  to  the  ambition 
of  all  potentates  ; in  a word,  frefh  obftacles  to 
war,  and  frefh  encouragements  to  peace. 

This  happy  conftitution  of  the  German  empire 
has  improved  with  the  progrefs  of  roafon  ever  fince 
the  reign  of  Maximilian.  Neverthelefs  the  Ger- 
mans themfelves  complain,  that  although  they 
form  a national  body,  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame 
name,  fpeaking  the  fame  language,  living  under 
the  fame  chief,  enjoying  the  fame  privileges,  and 
conneiled  by  the  fame  interefts,  yet  their  empire 
has  not  the  advantage  of  that  tranquillity,  that 
power,  and  confideration,  which  it  ought  to 
have. 

The  caufes  of  this  misfortune  are  obvious.  The 
firft  is  the  obfcurity  of  the  laws.  The  writings 
upon  th  t jus  publicum  of  Germany  are  numberlefsj 
and  there  are  but  few  Germans  who  are  verfed  in 
the  conftitution  of  their  country.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  empire  now  fend  their  reprefentatives 
to  the  national  aflembly,  whereas  they  formerly 
fat  there  themfelves.  The  military  turn,  which 
is  become  univerfal,  has  precluded  all  application 
tobufinefs,  fupprefled  every  generous  fentiment  of 
patriotifm,  and  all  attachment  to  fellow-citizens. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  princes,  who  has  not 
fettled  his  court  too  magnificently  for  his  income, 
and  who  does  not  authorize  the  moft  flagrant  op- 
preftions  to  fupport  this  ridiculous  pomp.  In 
lhort,  nothing  contributes  to  the  decay  of  the 
empire  fo  much,  as  the  too  extenfive  dominion  of 
2 fome 
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i'ome  of  it’s  princes.  The  fovereigns  become  too 
powerful,  feparate  their  private  intereft  from  the 
general  good.  This  reciprocal  difunion  among 
the  ftates,  is  the  reafon  that  in  dangers  which 
are  common  to  all,  each  province  is  left  to  itfelf. 
It  is  obliged  to  fubrnit  to  that  prince,  whoever  he 
may  be,  whofe  power  is  fuperiorj  and  thus  the 
Germanic  conftitution  degenerates  infenfibly  into 
flavery  or  tyranny. 

Great  Britain  was  but  little  know’n  before 
the  Romans  had  carried  their  arms  there.  After 
thefe  proud  conquerors  had  forfaken  it,  as  well 
as  the  other  provinces  diftant  from  their  domi- 
nion, in  order  to  defend  the  center  of  their  em- 
pire againft  the  barbarians,  it  became  the  prey 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  natives 
of  the  country  were  maflacred,  and  upon  their 
remains  feveral  fovereignties  were  founded,  which 
were  in  time  united  into  one.  The  principles 
by  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  guided  have 
never  been  handed  down  to  us  j but  we  know, 
that  like  all  the  northern  nations,  they  had  a 
king  and  a body  of  nobility. 

William  fubdued  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
ifland,  which  even  at  that  time  was  called  Eng- 
land, and  eftablifhed  a feudal  government  in  ir, 
but  very  different  from  that  which  was  feen  in 
the  reft  of  Europe.  In  other  parts,  government 
was  nothing  but  a labyrinth  without  an  ifl'ue,  a 
perpetual  anarchy,  and  the  right  of  the  ftrongeft. 
This  terrible  conqueror  eftablifhed  it  upon  a more 
refpe&able,  a more  regular,  and  a more  perma- 
nent footing,  referving  to  hirnfelf  exclufively  the 
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right  of  hunting  and  of  war,  the  power  of  levy- 
ing taxes,  the  advantage  of  having  a court  of 
juitice,  where  civil  or  criminal  caufes  of  all  the 
orders  of  the  ftate  were  ultimately  adjudged  by 
him  and  by  the  great  officers  of  his  crown,  whom 
he  appointed  or  difmifled  at  pleafure. 

As  long  as  the  tyrant  lived,  the  conquered 
people,  and  the  foreigners  whom  he  had  employ- 
ed to  fubdue  them,  fubmitted  to  this  harfli  yoke, 
as  it  were,  almoft  unanimoufly,  and  without 
murmuring  openly.  Afterwards,  both  the  one 
and  the  other  being  accuftomed  to  a more  mo- 
derate authority  endeavoured  to  recover  Lome  of 
their  primitive  rights.  Defpotifin  was  fo  firmly 
eftablilhed  as  to  render  it  impoffible  to  fubvert 
it,  without  the  molt  complete  unanimity.  Ac- 
cordingly, a league  was  formed,  in  which  all  the 
citizens  without  diftinCtion,  either  of  noblemen 
or  of  peafants,  of  inhabitants  of  towns  or  of 
the  country,  united  their  refentments  and  their  in- 
terefts.  This  univerfal  confederacy  foftened  a 
little  the  deltiny  of  the  nation  under  the  reigns 
of  the  two  firft  Henrys  : but  it  was  not  till  dur- 
ing that  of  John,  that  it  truly  recovered  it’s  li- 
berty. Fortunately  this  turbulent,  cruel,  igno- 
rant, and  diffipating  monarch,  was  compelled, 
by  force  of  arms,  to  grant  that  famous  charter 
which  abolifhed  the  molt  oppreffive  of  the  feudal 
laws,  and  fecured  to  the  vaffals,  refpeCting  their 
lords,  the  fame  rights  as  were  confirmed  to  the 
lords  in  regard  to  kings;  which  put  all  perfons, 
and  every  fpecies  of  property,  under  the  protection 
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of  peers  and  of  juries,  and  which  even,  in  favour 
of  the  vafials,  diminilhed  the  oppreffion  of  flavery. 

This  arrangement  fufpended  for  a lhort  time 
the  jealoufy  fubfifting  between  the  barons  and  the 
princes,  without  extinguishing  entirely  the  fource 
of  it.  The  wars  began  again,  and  the  people 
availed  themfelves  of  the  idea  they  had  given  of 
their  drength  and  courage  during  thefe  commo- 
tions, in  order  to  gain  admiffion  into  parliament 
under  Edward  I.  Their  deputies,  it  is  true,  had  at 
firft  no  more  than  the  rights  of  reprefentation  in 
this  aflembly;  but  this  fuccefs  was  the  prelude  to 
other  advantages,  and  accordingly  the  commons 
foon  determined  the  fubfidies,  and  made  part  of  the 
legidation  ; they  even  foon  acquired  the  preroga- 
tive of  impeaching  and  bringing  to  judgment 
thofe  minifters  who  had  abufed  the  authority  they 
were  intruded  with. 

The  nation  had  gradually  reduced  the  power 
of  the  chiefs  to  what  it  ought  to  be  when  it  be- 
came engaged  in  long  and  obdinate  wars  againd 
France,  and  when  the  pretenfions  of  the  Houles 
of  York  and  Lancader  made  all  England  a fcene 
of  carnage  and  of  defolation.  During  thefe 
dreadful  commotions  the  din  of  arms  alone  was 
bear’d.  The  laws  were  filent,  and  they  did  not 
even  recover  the  lead  part  of  their  force  when  the 
dorms  were  appealed.  Tyranny  was  exerted 
with  fo  many  atrocious  a<ds,  that  citizens  of  all 
ranks  gave  up  every  idea  of  general  liberty,  in 
order  to  attend  only  to  their  perfonal  fafety. 
This  cruel  defpotifm  laded  more  than  a century. 
Elizabeth  herfelf,  whofe  adminiftration  might,  in 
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feveral  refpedts,  lerve  as  a model,  always  con- 
ducted herfelf  according  to  principles  entirely  ar- 
bitrary. 

James  I.  apparently  recalled  to  the  minds  of 
the  people  thofe  rights  which  they  feemed  to  have 
forgotten } lefs  wife  than  his  predeceflors,  who 
had  contented  themfelves  with  tacitly  enjoying 
unlimited  power,  and  as  it  were,  under  the  veil 
of  myftery,  this  prince,  deceived  by  the  name  of 
monarchy,  encouraged  in  his  illufion  by  his 
courtiers  and  his  clergy,  openly  avowed  his  pre- 
tentions with  a degree  of  blind  fimplicity,  of 
which  there  had  been  no  example.  The  dodtrine 
of  palTive  obedience  ilfued  from  the  throne,  and 
taught  in  the  churches,  diffufed  univerfal  alarm. 

At  this  period,  liberty,  that  idol  of  elevated 
minds,  which  renders  them  ferocious  in  a favage 
date,  and  haughty  in  a civilized  one,  liberty, 
which  had  reigned  in  the  breads  of  the  Englifh, 
at  a time  even  when  they  were  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  it’s  advantages,  inflamed  the 
minds  of  all  men.  In  the  reign  of  this  fird  of  the 
Stuarts,  however,  it  was  only  a perpetual  drug- 
gie between  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and 
the  privileges  of  the  citizens.  Oppofition  ap- 
peared under  another  afpeCt  in  the  reign  of  the 
obdinate  fucceflor  of  this  weak  defpot.  Arms 
became  the  foie  arbiter  of  thefe  great  concerns, 
and  the  nation  fliewed,  that  in  combating  form- 
erly for  the  choice  of  their  tyrants,  they  had  paved 
the  way  for  dedroying  them,  punifhing,  and  ex- 
pelling thern  at  another  time. 

To 
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To  put  an  end  to  the  fpirit  of  revenge  and 
miftrult  which  would  have  been  perpetuated  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  people  as  long  as  the 
Stuarts  had  occupied  the  throne,  the  Englifh 
chofe  from  a foreign  race,  a prince  who  was  ob- 
liged to  accept  at  laft  of  that  focial  compadt  of 
which  all  hereditary  monarchs  affect  to  be  igno- 
rant. William  III.  received  the  crown  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  contented  himfelf  with  an 
authority  eftablifhed  upon  the  fame  bafis  as  the 
rights  of  the  people.  Since  a parliamentary  claim 
is  become  the  foie  foundation  of  royalty,  the  con- 
ventions have  not  been  infringed. 

The  government  is  formed  between  abfolute 
monarchy,  which  is  tyranny  -,  democracy,  which 
tends  to  anarchy  ; and  ariftocracy,  which  fluctu- 
ating between  one  and  the  other,  falls  into  the 
errors  of  both.  The  mixt  government  of  the 
Englifh,  combining  the  advantages  of  thefe  three 
powers,  which  mutually  obferve,  moderate,  a (lift, 
and  check  each  other,  tends  from  it’s  very  prin- 
ciples to  the  national  good.  Thefe  feveral 
fprings,  by  their  adtion  and  readtion,  form  an  equi- 
librium from  which  liberty  arifes.  This  confti- 
tution,  of  which  there  is  no  inftance  among  the 
antients,  and  which  ought  to  ferve  as  a model  to 
all  people,  whofe  geographical  pofition  will  ad- 
mit of  it,  will  laft  for  a long  time,  becaufe  at  it’s 
origin,  which  is  ufually  the  work  of  commotions, 
of  manners,  and  of  tranflent  opinions,  it  became 
the  work  of  reafon  and  experience. 

The  firft  fortunate  Angularity  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  is  to  have  a king.  Moft 
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of  the  republican  fiâtes  know’n  in  hiftory,  had 
formerly  annual  chiefs.  This  continual  change 
of  magiftrates,  proved  an  inexhauflible  fource  of 
intrigues  and  confufion,  and  kept  up  a continual 
commotion  in  the  minds  of  men.  By  creating 
one  very  great  citizen  England  hath  prevented 
the  rifing  up  of  many.  By  this  ftroke  of  wifdoin 
thofe  diffentions  have  been  prevented,  which  in 
all  popular  afifociations  have  induced  the  ruin  of 
liberty,  and  the  real  enjoyment  of  this  firfl  of 
bleffings  before  it  had  been  loft. 

The  royal  authority  in  England,  is  not  only 
for  life,  but  is  alio  hereditary.  At  firft  fight,  no- 
thing appears  more  advantageous  for  a nation 
than  the  right  of  choofing  it’s  mafters.  An  in- 
exhauftible  fource  of  talents  and  virtues  feems  to 
fpring  from  this  brilliant  prerogative.  This 
would  indeed  be  the  cafe,  if  the  crown  were  ne- 
ceflarily  to  devolve  to  the  citizen  moft  worthy  to 
wear  it.  But  this  is  a chimerical  idea,  difproved 
by  the  experience  of  all  people  and  of  all  ages. 
A throne  hath  always  appeared  to  the  eyes  of 
ambition,  of  too  great  a value  to  be  the  appurte- 
nance of  merit  alone.  Thofe  who  afpire  to  it 
have  always  had  recourfe  to  intrigue,  to  corrup- 
tion, and  to  force.  Their  competition  hath  ex- 
cited at  every  vacancy  a civil  war,  the  greateft  of 
political  calamities,  and  the  perfon  who  hath  ob- 
tained the  preference  over  his  competitors,  hath 
been  nothing  more  during  the  courfe  of  his  reign 
but  the  tyrant  of  the  people,  or  the  Have  of  thofe 
to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation.  The  Britons 
are  therefore  to  be  commended  for  having  avert- 
ed 
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ed  from  themfelves  thefe  calamities,  by  putting 
the  reins  of  government  into  the  hands  of  a fa- 
mily that  had  merited  and  obtained  their  confi- 
dence. 

It  was  proper  to  fecure  to  the  chief  of  the  date 
a revenue  fufficient  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  his 
rank.  Accordingly,  at  his  acceffion  to  the  throne, 
an  annual  fubfidy  is  granted  to  him  for  his  own 
life,  fit  for  a great  king,  and  worthy  of  an  opu- 
lent nation.  But  this  conceffion  is  not  to  be 
made  till  after  a ftrict  examination  of  the  ftate 
of  public  affairs  j after  the  abufes  which  might 
have  introduced  themfelves  in  preceding  reigns 
have  been  reformed,  and  after  the  conftitution  hath 
been  brought  back  to  it’s  true  principles.  By 
this  management  England  hath  obtained  an  ad- 
vantage which  all  free  governments  had  endea- 
voured to  procure  to  themfelves,  that  is  to  fay,  a 
periodical  reformation. 

To  afiign  to  the  monarch  that  kind  of  autho- 
rity beft  calculated  for  the  good  of  the  people 
was  not  fo  eafy  a matter.  All  hiftories  atteft, 
that  wherever  the  executive  power  hath  been  di- 
vided, the  minds  of  men  have  always  been  agi- 
tated with  endlefs  hatred  and  jealoufies,  and  that 
a fanguinary  conteft  hath  always  tended  to  the 
ruin  of  the  laws  and  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
ftrongefl  power.  This  confideration  determined 
the  Englilh  to  confer  on  the  king  alone  this  fpe- 
cies  of  power,  which  is  nothing  when  it  is  divid- 
ed j fince  there  is  then  neither  that  harmony,  nor 
that  fecrecy,  nor  that  difpatch,  which  can  alone 
impart  energy  to  it. 
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From  this  great  prerogative  neceflarily  follows 
the  difpofal  of  the  forces  of  the  republic.  The 
abufes  of  them  would  have  been  difficult  in  times 
when  the  militia  were  but  feidom  afiembled,  and 
only  for  a few  months,  and  when  therefore  they 
had  no  time  to  lofe  that  attachment  they  owed  to 
their  country.  But  fince  all  the  princes  of  Europe 
have  contradted  the  ruinous  habit  of  maintaining, 
even  in  time  of  peace,  a Handing  army  of  mer- 
cenary troops,  and  fince  the  fafety  of  Great  Bri- 
tain hath  required  that  fhe  fhould  conform  to  this 
fatal  cuftom,  the  danger  is  become  greater,  and 
it  has  been  neceflary  to  increafe  the  precautions. 
The  nation  alone  hath  the  power  of  afiembling 
the  troops  ; ffie  never  fettles  them  for  more  than 
a year,  and  the  taxes  eftablifhed  for  the  payment 
of  them  have  only  the  fame  duration.  So  that  if 
this  mode  of  defence,  which  circumftances  have 
induced  to  think  necefiary,  fhould  threaten  liber- 
ty, it  would  never  be  long  before  the  troubles 
would  be  put  an  end  to. 

A still  firmer  fupport  to  the  Engliffi  liberty, 
is  the  divifion  of  the  legifiative  power.  Where- 
ever  the  monarch  can  eftablifh  or  abolifh  laws  at 
pleafure  there  is  no  government  3 the  prince  is  a 
defpot,  and  the  people  are  flaves.  If  the  legifia- 
tive power  be  divided,  a well  regulated  conftitu- 
tion  will  fcarce  ever  be  corrupted,  and  that  only 
for  a fhort  time.  From  the  fear  of  being  fufpedt- 
ed  of  ignorance  or  corruption,  neither  of  the  par- 
ties would  venture  to  make  dangerous  propofals, 
and  if  either  of  them  fhould,  it  would  difgrace 
itfelf  to  no  purpofe.  In  this  arrangement  of 
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things,  the  greateft  inconvenience  that  can  hap- 
pen, is  that  a good  law  fliould  be  rejected,  or  that 
it  Ihould  not  be  adopted  fo  Toon  as  the  greateft 
pofiible  good  might  require.  The  portion  of  the 
legiflative  power  which  the  people  have  recovered, 
is  infured  to  them  by  the  exclufive  regulation 
they  have  of  the  taxes.  Every  ftate  hath  both 
cuftomary  and  contingent  wants.  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  can  be  provided  for  any  other- 
wife  than  by  taxes,  and  in  Great  Britain  the  fo- 
vereign  cannot  exadl  one.  He  can  only  addrefs 
himfelf  to  the  Commons,  who  order  what  they 
think  moft  fuitable  to  the  national  intereft,  and 
who,  after  having  regulated  the  taxes,  have  an 
account  given  to  them  of  the  ufe  they  have  been 
put  to. 

It  is  not  the  multitude  who  exercife  thefe  in- 
eftimable  prerogatives  which  their  courage  and 
their  perfeverance  hath  procured  to  them.  This 
order  of  things,  which  may  be  proper  for  feeble 
affociations,  would  neceffarily  have  fubverted 
every  thing  in  a great  ftate.  Representatives, 
chofen  by  the  people  themfelves,  and  whofe  def- 
tiny  is  connedled  with  their’s,  reflect,  fpeak,  and 
act  for  them.  As  it  was  poflible,  however,  that 
either  from  indolence,  weaknefs,  or  corruption, 
thele  representatives  might  fail  in  the  moft  auguft 
and  the  moft  important  of  duties,  the  remedy  of 
this  great  evil  hath  been  found  in  the  right  of 
eleflion.  As  loon  as  the  time  of  the  commiflion 
expires  the  electors  are  afiembled.  They  grant 
their  confidence  again  to  thofe  who  have  fhew’n 
themfelves  worthy  of  it,  and  they  rejedt  with  dif- 
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dain  thofe  who  have  betrayed  it.  As  a difcern- 
ment  of  this  kind  is  not  above  the  abilities  of 
common  men,  becaufe  it  depends  upon  fadts, 
which  are  ufually  very  fimple,  thofe  diforders  are 
thus  terminated  which  did  not  derive  their  fource 
from  the  effedts  of  government,  but  from  the  par- 
ticular difpofitions  of  thofe  who  diredted  it’s 
operations. 

Nevertheless,  there  might  refult  from  this 
divifion  of  power  between  the  king  and  the  peo- 
ple a continual  ftruggle,  which,  in  procefs  of  time, 
might  have  brought  on  either  a republic  or  fla- 
very.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  an  inter- 
mediate body  hath  been  eftablifhed,  which  mu  ft 
be  equally  apprehenfive  of  both  thefe  revolutions. 
This  is  the  order  of  the  nobility  deftined  to  lean 
to  the  fide  which  might  become  the  weakeft,  and 
thus  ever  to  maintain  the  equilibrium.  The  con- 
ftitution,  indeed,  hath  not  given  them  the  fame 
degree  of  authority  as  to  the  commons;  but  the 
fplendour  of  hereditary  dignity,  the  privileges  of 
a feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  belonging  to  them- 
felves  and  without  eledtion,  together  with  fome 
other  prerogatives  of  honour,  have  been  contriv- 
ed to  fubftitute  as  much  as  poflible  to  what  they 
wanted  in  real  ftrength. 

But  if,  notwithstanding  fo  many  precautions, 
it  Ihould  at  length  happen,  that  Some  ambitious 
and  enterprifing  monarch,  fliould  wifti  to  reign 
without  his  parliament,  or  to  compel  them  to 
agree  to  his  arbitrary  decifions,  the  only  relource 
remaining  to  the  nation  would  be  reftftance. 
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It  was  upon  a fyftem  of  paflive  obedience,  of  B k. 
divine  right,  and  of  power  not  to  be  dilfolved,  that  u— 
the  regal  authority  was  formerly  fupported. 

Thefe  abfurd  and  fatal  prejudices  had  fubdued 
all  Europe,  when  in  1688,  the  Engliffi  precipi- 
tated from  the  throne  a fuperflitious,  perfecuting, 
and  defpotic  prince.  Then  it  was  underftood, 
that  the  people  did  not  belong  to  their  chiefs  ; 
then  the  neceffity  of  an  equitable  government 
among  mankind  was  inconteftibly  eftabliffied  ; 
then  were  the  foundations  of  focieties  fettled  ; 
then  the  legitimate  right  of  defence,  the  laft  re- 
fource  of  nations  that  are  oppreffed,  was  incon- 
trovertiblv  fixed.  At  this  memorable  period, 
the  doftrine  of  refiftance,  which  had  till  then  been 
only  one  aft  of  violence  oppofed  to  other  afts  of 
violence,  was  avowed  in  England  by  the  law 
itfelf. 

But  how  is  it  poffible  to  render  this  great  prin- 
ciple ufeful  and  efficient  ? Will  a fingle  citizen, 
left  to  his  own  ftrength,  ever  venture  to  ftrive 
againft  the  power,  always  formidable,  of  thofe 
who  govern  ? Will  he  not  necelfarilv  be  crufhed 
by  their  intrigues,  or  by  their  oppreffion  ? This 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  cafe,  were  it  not  for 
the  indefinite  liberty  of  the  prefs.  By  this  for- 
tunate expedient,  the  aftions  of  the  depofitaries 
of  authority,  become  public.  Any  vexations  or 
outrages  that  have  been  committed  over  the  moft 
oblcure  individual,  are  foon  brought  to  light. 

His  caufe  becomes  the  caule  of  all  -,  and  the  op- 
preffiors  are  punifhed,  or  fatisfaflion  is  only  of- 
fered for  the  injury,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  offence,  or  the  dilpofition  of  the  people. 
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This  defcription  of  the  Britifh  conftitution, 
made  without  art,  muft  have  convinced  all  per- 
fons  of  a proper  way  of  thinking,  that  there  hath 
never  been  a conftitution  fo  well  regulated  upon 
the  face  of  the  globe.  We  fhall  be  confirmed  in 
this  opinion,  when  we  confider  that  the  moft  im- 
portant affairs  have  always  been  publicly  can- 
vaffed  in  the  fenate  of  the  nation,  without  any  real 
mifchief  having  ever  refulted  from  it.  Other 
powers  think  they  ftand  in  need  of  the  veil  of 
myftery,  to  cover  their  operations.  Secrecy  ap- 
pears to  them  effential  to  their  prefervation,  or  to 
their  profperity.  They  endeavour  to  conceal 
their  fituation,  their  projects,  and  their  alliances* 
from  their  enemies,  from  their  rivals,  and  even 
from  their  friends.  The  quality  of  being  impe- 
netrable, is  the  greateft  praife  they  think  they 
can  beftow  upon  a ftatefman.  In  England,  the 
internal,  as  well  as  external,  proceedings  of  go- 
vernment, are  all  open,  all  expofed  to  the  face  of 
day.  How  noble  and  confident  it  is,  in  a nation, 
to  admit  the  univerfe  to  it’s  deliberations  ! How 
honeft,  and  advantageous  it  is,  to  admit  all  the 
citizens  to  them  ! Never  hath  Europe  been  told, 
in  a more  energetic  manner:  We  do  not  fear  thee . 
Never  hath  it  been  faid,  with  more  confidence 
and  juftice,  to  any  nation  : Try  us , and  fee  whether 
we  be  not  faithful  depofitaries  of  your  inter  efts,  of  your 
glory , and  of  your  happinefs . The  empire  is  con- 
ftituted  with  fufficient  ftrength,  to  refift  the 
fhocks  which  are  infeparable  from  fuch  a cuftom, 
and  to  give  this  advantage  to  neighbours  who 
may  not  be  favourably  inclined. 
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But  is  this  government  a perfcdb  one?  Cer-  B K 
tainly  not;  becaufe  there  is  not,  neither  can  v 
there  be,  any  thing  perfect  in  this  world.  In  a 
matter  fo  complicated,  how  is  it  pofîible  to  fore- 
fee, and  to  obviate  every  thing?  Perhaps,  in 
order  that  the  chief  of  the  nation  fhould  be  as 
dependant  upon  the  will  of  the  people,  as  would 
be  fuitable  to  their  fecurity,  liberty,  and  happi- 
nels,  it  would  be  neceffary  that  this  chief  fhould 
have  no  property  out  of  his  kingdom.  Other- 
wife,  the  good  of  one  country  happening  to  clafh 
with  that  of  the  other,  the  interefts  of  the  preca- 
rious fovereignty  will  often  be  facrificed  to  thofe 
of  the  hereditary  fovereignty;  otherwife,  the 
enemies  of  the  Hate  will  have  two  powerful 
means  of  molefting  it;  fometimes  by  intimi- 
dating the  king  of  Great  Britain,  by  threats  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  eledtor  of  Hanover;  fometimes,  by 
engaging  the  king  in  fatal  wars,  which  they  will 
prolong  at  pleafure  ; fometimes,  by  compelling 
the  eledlor  to  put  an  end  to  thefe  hoftilities  by  a 
fhameful  peace.  Will  the  nation  meanly  aban- 
don the  king,  in  quarrels  that  are  foreign  to 
them?  and  if  they  fhould  interfere,  will  it  not 
be  at  their  expence,  at  the  lofs  of  their  revenues, 
and  of  their  population  ? Who  knows  whether 
the  danger  of  the  foreign  fovereign,  will  not 
render  him  bafe,  and  even  treacherous  to  the 
national  fovereign  ? In  this  cafe,  the  Briti fh  na- 
tion could  do  nothing  better  than  to  fay  to  their 
fovereign  ; Either  rejign  your  fovereignty  or  your 
decorate  -,  abdicate  the  dominions  you  hold  from 
Vol.  VIII.  F your 
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your  anceflors,  if  you  mean  to  keep  thofe  you  hold 
from  us. 

A constitution,  in  which  the  legislative  and 
executive  power  are  Separate,  bears  within  itfelf, 
the  feeds  of  perpetual  conteft.  It  is  impoffible 
that  peace  Should  reign  between  two  oppofite, 
political  bodies.  Prerogative  muft  endeavour  to 
extend  itfelf,  and  prefs  upon  liberty,  and  vice 
verfa. 

Whatever  admiration  we  may  have  for  a go- 
vernment, if  it  can  only  preferve  itfelf  by  the 
fame  means  by  which  it  had  been  eftabliShed; 
if  it’s  future  hiftory  muft  exhibit  the  fame  Scenes 
as  the  paft,  Such  as  rebellion,  civil  wars,  de- 
ftrudtion  of  the  people,  the  afTaftination  or  expul- 
fion  of  kings,  a State  of  perpetual  alarms  and 
commotions;  who  would  wifti  for  a government 
upon  Such  conditions?  If  peace,  both  within  and 
without,  be  the  objedt  of  administration,  what 
Shall  we  think  of  an  order  of  things  that  is  incom- 
patible with  it  ? 

Would  it  not  be  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  Should  be  proportioned  to 
the  value  of  property,  and  to  the  exadt  ratio  of 
patriotism  ? Is  it  not  abfurd  that  a poor  hamlet, 
or  a wretched  village,  Should  depute  as  many 
or  more  members  to  the  aflembly  of  the  com- 
mons, as  the  moft  opulent  city  or  diftridt? 
What  intereft  can  thefe  men  take  in  the  public 
felicity,  which  they  Scarce  partake  of?  What  fa- 
cility will  not  bad  minifters  Sind  in  their  indi- 
gence to  bribe  them  ; and  to  obtain,  by  money, 

that 
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that  majority  they  Hand  in  need  of?  O,  fhame  ! 
The  rich  man  purchafes  the  fufFrages  of  his  con- 
flituents,  to  obtain  the  honour  of  reprefenting 
them  ; and  the  court  buys  the  vote  of  the  repre- 
fen tative,  in  order  to  govern  with  more  defpotic 
fway.  Would  not  a prudent  nation  endeavour 
to  prevent  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  thefe 
corruptions?  Is  ir,  not  furprifing  that  this  hath 
not  been  done  upon  the  day,  when  a reprefenta- 
tive  had  the  impudence  to  make  his  conftituents 
wait  in  his  antichamber,  and  afterwards  to  fay  to 
them  : I know  not  what  you  want , hut  I will  only  aft 
as  I think  proper  -,  I have  bought  you  very  dear , and 
I am  refolved  to  [ell  you  as  dear  as  I can  : Or  even 
upon  that  day,  when  the  minifter  boafted  of 
having  in  his  pocket-book  the  rates  of  every 
man’s  probity  in  England  ? 

Is  there  nothing  to  object  againft  the  effort  of 
thefe  three  powers,  afting  perpetually  one  upon 
the  other,  and  tending  inceffantly  to  an  equili- 
brium which  they  will  never  obtain  ? This 
ftruggle,  is  it  not  fomewhat  fimilar  to  a con- 
tinual anarchy?  Doth  it  not  endanger  commo- 
tions, in  which,  from  one  moment  to  another, 
the  blood  of  the  citizens  may  be  fpilt,  without 
our  being  able  to  forefee,  whether  the  advantage 
will  remain  on  the  fide  of  tyranny  or  on  that  of 
liberty  ? And,  if  all  circumftances  be  well  weigh- 
ed, would  not  a nation  lefs  independent  and  more 
quiet  be  happy  ? 

These  defedls,  and  others  added  to  them,  will 
they  not  one  day  bring  on  the  decline  of  the  go- 
vernment? This  is  a circumftance  we  cannot 
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B yty  K decide  ; but  we  are  convinced  it  would  be  a great 

y ; misfortune  for  the  nations  j fince  they  all  owe  to 

it  a milder  deftiny  than  that  which  they  before 
enjoyed.  The  example  of  a free,  rich,  magna- 
nimous, and  happy  people,  in  the  mid  ft  of  Eu- 
rope, hath  engaged  the  attention  of  all  men. 
The  principles  from  which  many  benefits  have 
been  derived,  have  been  adopted,  difcufled,  and 
prefented  to  the  monarchs,  and  to  their  delegates  j. 
who,  to  avoid  being  accufed  of  tyranny,  have 
been  obliged  to  adopt  them,  with  more  or  lefs 
modification.  The  antient  maxims  would  foon 
be  revived,  if  there  did  not  exift,  as  it  were,  in 
the  midft  of  us,  a perpetual  tribunal,  which 
demonftrated  the  depravity  and  abfurdity  of 
them. 

But,  if  the  enjoyments  of  luxury  fhould  hap- 
pen totally  to  pervert  the  morals  of  the  nation  ; if 
the  love  of  pleafure  fhould  foften  the  courage  of 
the  commanders  and  officers  of  the  fleets  and 
armies  ; if  the  intoxication  of  temporary  fuc- 
cefies  ; if  vain  ideas  of  falfe  greatnefs  fhould  ex- 
cite the  nation  to  enterprifes  above  their  ftrength  ; 
if  they  fhould  be  deceived  in  the  choice  of  their 
enemies,  or  their  allies  ; if  they  fhould  lofe  their 
colonies,  either  by  making  them  too  extenflve, 
or  by  laying  reflraints  upon  them  ; if  their  love 
of  patriotifm  be  not  exalted  to  the  love  of  huma- 
nity i they  will,  fooner  or  later,  be  enflaved, 
and  return  to  that  kind  of  infignificancy  from 
whence  they  emerged  only  through  torrents  of 
blood,  and  through  the  calamities  of  two  ages 
of  fanaticifm  and  war.  They  will  become  like 
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•other  nations  whom  they  defpife,  and  Europe  will  B ^ o K 

not  be  able  to  fhew  the  univerfe  one  nation  in  < . » 

whicli  fhe  can  venture  to  pride  herfelf.  De- 
fpotifm,  which  always  oppreffes  moll  heavily 
minds  that  are  fubdued  and  degraded,  will  alone 
rife  fuperior,  amidft  the  ruin  of  arts,  of  morals, 
of  reafon,  and  of  liberty. 

The  hiftory  of  the  united  provinces  is  replete 
with  very  fingular  events.  Their  combination 
arofe  from  defpair,  and  almoft  all  Europe  en- 
couraged their  eftablifhment.  They  had  but  juft 
triumphed  over  the  long  and  powerful  efforts  of 
the  court  of  Spain  to  reduce  them  to  fubjedtion, 
when  they  were  obliged  to  try  their  ftrength 
againft  the  Britons,  and  difconcerted  the  fchemes 
of  France.  They  afterwards  gave  a king  to  Eng- 
land, and  deprived  Spain  of  the  provinces  fhe 
poffeffed  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  to  give 
them  to  Auftria.  Since  that  period,  Holland 
has  been  difgufted  of  fuch  a fyftem  of  politics,  as 
would  engage  her  in  war;  fhe  attends  folely 
to  the  prc-fervation  of  her  conftitution,  but, 
perhaps,  not  with  fuftlcient  zeal,  care,  and 
integrity. 

The  conftitution  of  Holland,  though  previ- 
oufly  modelled  on  a plan  that  was  the  refult  of 
reflection,  is  not  lefs  defective  than  thofe  which 
have  been  formed  by  chance.  One  of  it’s  prin- 
cipal defedts  is,  that  the  fovereignty  is  too  much 
divided. 

It  is  a miftake  to  fuppofe  that  the  authority 
refides  in  the  States  General  fixed  at  the  Hague. 

The  fadt  is,  that  the  power  of  the  members  who 
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compofe  this  afiembly,  conflits  only  in  deciding 
upon  matters  of  form,  or  police.  In  alliances, 
peace,  war,  new  taxes,  or  any  other  important 
matter,  each  of  the  deputies  muft  receive  the 
orders  of  his  province;  .which  is  itfelf  obliged  to 
obtain  the  confent  of  the  cities.  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  complicated  order  of  things  is, 
that  the  refolutions  which  would  require  the 
greateft  fecrecy  and  celerity,  are  necefTarily  tardy 
and  public. 

It  feems,  that  in  an  union  contracted  between 
this  number  of  dates,  independent  of  each  other, 
and  connedted  only  by  their  common  intereft, 
each  of  them  ought  to  have  had  an  influence  pro- 
portioned to  it’s  extent,  to  it’s  population,  and 
to  it’s  riches  : but  this  fortunate  bafis,  which 
enlightened  reafon  ought  to  have  founded,  is  not 
adopted  by  the  confederate  body.  The  province 
which  bears  more  than  half  of  the  public  ex- 
pences,  hath  no  more  votes  than  that  which  con- 
tributes only  one  hundredth  part  of  them  ; and  in 
that  province,  a petty  town,  uninhabited,  and 
unknow’n,  hath  legally  the  fame  weight  as  this 
unparalleled  city,  the  adlivity  and  induflry  of 
which  are  a fubjedt  of  aftonifhment  and  of jea- 
loufy  to  all- nations. 

The  unanimity  of  the  towns  and  provinces, 
which  is  required  for  all  important  refolutions, 
is  not  a meafure  of  more  judicious  policy.  If  the 
moll  confiderable  members  of  the  republic  fliould 
refolve  to  act  without  the  concurrence  of  the  lefs 
important  branches,  this  would  be  a manifeft  in- 
fringement of  the  principles  of  the  union ,-  and 

if 
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if  they  fhould  lay  a great  flrefs  upon  obtaining 
their  fuffrages,  they  will  not  fucceed  without 
much  folicitation  or  concevions.  Which  ever  of 
thefe  two  expedients  hath  been  adopted,  when  the 
parties  have  differed,  the  harmony  of  the  United 
States  hath  u fu ally  been  difturbed,  and  fre- 
quently in  a violent  and  permanent  manner. 

The  imperfections  of  fuch  a conftitution  did 
not,  in  all  probability,  efcape  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  founder  of  this  republic.  If  this 
great  man  permitted  that  they  fhould  ferve  as  a 
bafis  to  the  government  which  was  eftablifhing, 
it  was  undoubtedly  in  hopes  that  they  would 
render  the  election  of  a Stadtholder  neceffary, 
and  that  this  fupreme  magiftate  would  always  be 
chofen  in  his  family.  This  view  of  a profound 
ambition  hath  not  always  been  attended  with 
fuccefsj  and  this  fingular  magiftracy,  which, 
united  to  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  the  land  and 
fea  forces,  feveral  other  important  prerogatives, 
hath  been  twice  abolifhed. 

At  thefe  periods,  which  are  remarkable  in  the 
hiftory  of  a ftate,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
the  Old  and  of  the  New  World,  great  changes 
have  been  produced.  The  authors  of  the  revo- 
lution have  boldly  divided  all  the  authority 
among  themfelves.  An  intolerable  tyranny  hath 
been  every  where  eftablifhed,  with  more  or  lefs 
effrontery.  Under  pretence  that  the  general 
affemblies  were  tumultuous,  fatiguing,  and  dan- 
gerous, the  people  have  no  longer  been  called  in 
to  eleft  the  depofitaries  of  the  public  authority. 
The  burgomafters  have  cholen  their  fheriffs,  and 
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have  feized  upon  the  finances,  of  which  they 
gave  no  account,  but  to  their  equals  or  condi- 
ments. The  fenators  have  arrogated  to  them- 
felves  the  right  of  completing  their  own  body. 
Thus  the  magiftracy  hath  been  confined  to  a few 
families,  who  have  affumed  an  almoft  exclufive 
right  of  deputation  to  the  States  General.  Each 
province,  and  each  town,  have  been  at  the  dif- 
pofal  of  a finall  number  of  citizens,  who,  di- 
viding the  rights  and  the  fpoils  of  the  people, 
have  had  the  art  of  eluding  their  complaints,  or 
of  preventing  the  effeds  of  any  extraordinary 
difcontent.  The  government  is  become  almoft 
Ariftocratic.  Had  the  reformation  been  extended 
only  to  what  was  defective  in  the  conftirution, 
the  Houfe  of  Orange  might  have  apprehended 
that  they  (hould  no  moie  be  reinilated  in  that 
degree  of  fplendour  from  which  they  had  fallen. 
A lefs  difinterefted  condud  hath  occafioned  the 
reftoration  of  the  Stadtholderlhip  ; and  it  hath 
been  made  hereditary,  even  in  the  female  line. 

But  will  this  dignity  become  in  time  an  in- 
ftrument  of  oppreffion  ? Enlightened  men  do  not 
think  it  poffible.  Rome,  fay  they,  is  always 
quoted  as  an  example  to  all  our  free  dates,  that 
have  no  circumftance  in  common  with  it.  If  the 
didator  became  the  oppreflor  of  that  republic, 
it  was  in  confequence  of  it’s  having  opprefied  all 
other  nations;  it  was  becaufe  it’s  power  having 
been  originally  founded  by  war,  muft  necefiarily 
be  deftroyed  by  it;  and  becaufe  a nation,  com- 
pofed  of  foldiers,  could  not  efcape  the  defpotifm 
of  a military  government.  However  improbable 
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it  may  appear,  it  is  yet  certain,  that  the  Roman  B ® g 

republic  fubmitted  to  the  yoke,  becaufe  it  paid  no  v vr 

taxes.  The  conquered  people  were  the  only  tri- 
butaries to  the  treafury.  The  public  revenues, 
therefore,  necelTarily  remaining  the  fame  after  the 
revolution  as  before,  property  did  not  appear  to 
be  attacked;  and  the  citizen  thought  he  fhould 
be  dill  free  enough,  while  he  had  tl.ie  dilpofal  of 
his  own. 

Holland,  on  the  contrary,  will  maintain  it’s 
liberty,  becaufe  it  is  fubjeft  to  very  confiderable 
taxes.  The  Dutch  cannot  preferve  their  country 
wichout  great  expencés.  The  fenfe  of  their 
independence  alone  excites  an  indudry  propor- 
tionable to  the  load  of  their  contributions,  and  to 
the  patience  neceflary  to  fupport  the  burthen  of 
them.  If  to  the  enormous  expences  of  the  date 
it  were  neceffary  to  add  thofe  which  the  pomp  of 
a court  requires  ; if  the  prince  were  to  employ  in 
maintaining  the  agents  of  tyranny  what  ought  to 
be  bedowed  on  the  foundations  of  a land  obtain- 
ed, as  it  were,  from  the  lea,  he  would  foon  drive 
the  people  to  defpair. 

The  inhabitant  of  Holland,  placed  upon  a 
mountain,  and  who  obferves  at  a didance  the  fe a 
rifing  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  lands,  and  dadiing  it’s  waves  againll  the  dikes 
he  has  raifed,  confiders  within  himfelf,  that  fooner 
or  later  this  boiderous  element  will  get  the  better 
of  him.  He  difdains  fo  precarious  a dwelling, 
and  his  houfe,  made  either  of  wood  or  done  at 
Amderdam,  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  fuch  ; 
it  is  his  fliip  that  is  his  afylum,  and  by  degrees  he 
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acquires  an  indifference  and  manners  conformable 
to  this  idea.  The  water  is  to  him  what  the  vici- 
nity of  volcanos  is  to  other  people. 

If  to  thefe  natural  caufes  of  the  decay  of  a pa- 
triotic fpirit  were  joined  the  lofs  of  liberty,  the 
Dutch  would  quit  a country,  that  cannot  be  cul- 
tivated but  by  men  who  are  free  -,  and  thefe  peo- 
ple, fo  devoted  to  trade,  would  carry  their  fpirit  of 
commerce,  together  with  their  riches,  to  fome  other 
part  of  the  globe.  Their  iflands  in  Afia,  their 
factories  in  Africa,  their  colonies  in  America,  and 
all  the  ports  in  Europe,  would  afford  them  an 
afylum.  What  ftadtholder,  what  prince,  revered 
by  fuch  a people,  would  wifh,  or  dare  to  become 
their  tyrant  ? 

A senseless,  ambitious  man,  or  a ferocious 
warrior,  might  poffibly  attempt  it.  But  among 
thofe  who  are  defined  to  govern  the  nation,  are 
fuch  men  rarely  to  be  found.  Every  thing 
feems  to  confpire  in  exciting  the  greatefl:  ap- 
prehenfions  in  the  republic  upon  this  import- 
ant point.  There  are  lcarce  any  natives  on 
board  their  fleets,  except  a few  officers.  Their 
armies  are  compofed  of,  recruited,  and  com- 
manded by  foreigners,  devoted  to  a chief,  who, 
according  to  their  ideas,  can  never  arm  them 
againft  people  to  whom  they  are  attached  by  no 
tie.  The  fortrefles  of  the  ftate  are  all  governed 
by  generals  who  acknowlege  no  other  laws  beflde 
thofe  of  the  prince.  Courtiers  degraded  in  their 
characters,  overwhelmed  with  debts,  deftitute  of 
virtue,  and  interefted  in  the  fubverfion  of  the 
eftablifhed  order,  are  perpetually  railed  to  the 
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mod  important  pods.  It  is  by  favour,  that  a fet  book, 
of  commanders,  devoid  of  iliame  and  of  ability,  ■/_ 
have  been  placed,  and  are  maintained  in  the  co- 
lonies ; men  who,  either  from  motives  of  grati- 
tude or  of  cupidity,  are  inclined  to  accomplish  the 
Slavery  of  thole  didant  regions. 

Against  fo  many  dangers,  of  what  avail  can 
be  the  general  lethargy,  the  third  of  riches,  the 
tade  for  luxury,  which  begins  to  infinuate  itfelf, 
the  fpirit  of  trade,  and  the  perpetual  condefcen- 
fions  Shew’n  for  an  hereditary  authority  ? Ac- 
cording to  every  probability,  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, without  effufion  of  blood,  and  without 
commotion,  mud  infenfibly  fall  under  the  yoke 
of  a monarchy.  As  the  fpirit  of  defpotifm,  or  the 
defire  of  meeting  with  no  oppofition  to  our 
wifhes,  is  inherent  in  the  mind  of  every  man  in 
a greater  or  lels  degree,  fome  dadtholder  may 
arife,  and  perhaps  foon,  who,  regardlels  of  the 
fatal  confequences  of  his  enterprize,  will  enSlave 
the  nation.  It  concerns  the  Dutch  attentively  to 
consider  thefe  obfervations. 

The  Roman  empire  was  lhaking  on  all  Tides, 
when  the  Germans  entered  into  Gaul,  under  the 
guidance  of  a chief  whom  they  had  cholen  them- 
lelves,  and  to  whom  they  were  rather  companions 
than  fubjects.  This  was  not  an  army,  the  ambi- 
tion of  which  was  limited  to  the  feizing  of  ibme 
fortified  places  ; it  was  the  irruption  of  a people 
in  fearch  of  a fettlement.  As  they  attacked  none 
but  Slaves,  diSlatisfied  with  their  fate,  or  maders 
enervated  by  the  luxuries  of  a long  peace,  they 
met  with  no  very  obdinate  refidance.  The  con- 
querors 
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querors  appropriated  to  themfelves  the  lands 
which  fuited  them,  and  feparated  foon  after,  in 
order  to  enjoy  their  fortune  in  peace. 

The  divifion  was  not  the  work  of  blind  chance. 
The  pofleOions  were  fettled  by  the  general  af- 
fembly,  and  they  were  enjoyed  under  it’s  autho- 
rity. They  were  granted  at  firft  for  no  more  than 
one  year  ; but  this  period  was  gradually  prolong- 
ed, and  was  at  laft  extended  to  the  life  of  the 
the  pofteftbr.  Matters  were  carried  ftill  further, 
when  the  fprings  of  government  became  entirely 
Relaxed  ; and  under  the  feeble  defcendants  of 
Charlemagne,  hereditary  poftefiion  was  almoft 
generally  eftablifhed.  This  ufurpation  was  confe- 
crated  by  a folemn  convention,  at  the  acceftion 
of  Hugo  Capet  toThe  throne  ; and  at  that  period 
the  feudal  tenure,  that  molt  deftructive  of  all 
rights,  prevailed  in  all  it’s  force. 

France  was  then  no  more  than  an  affemblage 
of  petty  fovereignties,  fituated  near  each  other, 
but  without  having  any  connection.  In  this  date 
of  anarchy,  the  lords,  entirely  independent  of  the 
apparent  chief  of  the  nation,  oppreffed  their  fub- 
jects,  or  their  Oaves,  at  pleafure.  If  the  monarch 
interefted  himfelf  in  the  fate  of  thefe  unhappy 
people,  they  declared  war  againft  him  i and  if 
thefe  people  themfelves  fometimes  ventured  to 
appeal  to  the  rights  of  mankind,  the  confequence 
was,  that  the  chains  with  which  they  were  crufhed 
became  ftill  more  oppreftive. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  extinction  of  fome 
powerful  houfes,  together  with  various  treaties 
and  conquefts,  were  lucceftively  adding  to  the 
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royal  domain,  territories  of  greater  or  lefs  extent.  1 
This  acquifition  of  feveral  provinces  gave  to  the 
crown  a mafs  of  power,  which  imparted  to  it 
fome  degree  of  energy.  A perpetual  conteft  be- 
tween the  kings  and  the  nobles,  an  alternate  fu- 
periority  of  the  power  of  one  fingle  perfon,  or  of 
lèverai  -,  fuch  was  the  kind  of  anarchy  that  lafted, 
almoft  without  interruption,  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  charadter  of  the  French  was  then  changed 
by  a train  of  events  which  had  altered  the  form  of 
government.  The  war  which  the  Englifh,  in 
conjunction  with,  or  under  the  direction  of  the 
Normans,  had  incefiantly  carried  on  againft 
France  for  two  or  three  hundred  years  part, 
fpread  a general  alarm,  and  occafioned  great  ra- 
vages. The  triumphs  of  the  enemy,  the  tyranny 
of  the  great,  all  confpired  to  make  the  nation  wifli 
that  the  prince  might  be  inverted  with  power 
fufficient  to  expel  foreigners  out  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  keep  the  nobles  in  fubjedtion.  While 
princes  diftinguifhed  by  their  wifdom  and  bravery 
were  endeavouring  to  accomplifh  this  great  work, 
a new  generation  arofe.  Every  individual,  when 
the  general  alarm  v/as  part,  thought  himfelf  happy 
enough  in  the  privileges  his  anceftors  had  en- 
joyed. They  negledted  to  trace  the  fource  of  the 
power  of  kings,  which  was  derived  from  the 
nation  j and  Lewis  XI.  having  few  obftacles  to 
furmount,  became  more  powerful  than  his  pre- 
decertors. 

Before  his  time,  the  hiftory  of  France  prefents 
us  with  an  account  of  a variety  of  ftates,  fome- 
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times  divided,  and  fometimes  united.  Since  that 
prince’s  reign,  it  is  the  hiftory  of  a great  mo- 
narchy. The  power  of  feveral  tyrants  is  centered 
in  one  perfon.  The  people  are  not  more  free  ; 
but  the  conttitution  is  different.  Peace  is  enjoyed 
with  greater  fecurity  within,  and  war  carried  on 
with  more  vigour  without. 

Civil  wars,  which  tend  to  make  a free  people 
become  Oaves,  and  to  redore  liberty  to  a nation 
that  is  already  enflaved,  have  had  no  other  effect 
in  France,  than  that  of  humbling  the  great,  with- 
out exalting  the  people.  The  minifters,  who  will 
always  be  the  creatures  of  the  prince,  while  the 
general  fenfe  of  the  nation  has  no  influence  in  af- 
fairs  of  government,  have  fold  their  fellow-citi- 
zens to  their  matter;  and  as  the  people,  who  were 
poffeffed  of  nothing,  could  not  be  lofers'by  this 
fervitude,  the  kings  have  found  it  the  more  eafy 
to  carry  their  deflgns  into  execution,  efpecially  as 
they  were  always  concealed  under  pretence  of  po- 
litical advantage,  and  even  of  alleviating  the 
burthen  of  the  people.  The  jealoufy  excited  by 
a great  inequality  of  conditions  and  fortunes, 
hath  favoured  every  fcheme  that  tended  to  ag- 
grandize the  regal  authority.  The  princes  have 
had  the  art  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  people, 
fometimes  by  wars  abroad,  fometimes  by  reli- 
gious difputes  at  home;  to  fuffer  the  minds  of 
men  to  be  divided  by  opinions,  and  their  hearts 
by  different  intereffs  ; to  excite  and  keep  up  jea- 
loufies  between  the  feveral  ranks  of  the  ftate  ; to 
flatter  alternately  each  party  with  an  appearance 
of  favour,  and  to  fatisfy  the  natural  envy  of  the 
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people  by  the  depreflion  of  them  all.  The  mul- 
titude, reduced  to  poverty,  and  become  the  ob- 
jects of  contempt,  having  fcen  all-powerful  bo- 
dies brought  low  one  after  another,  have  at  lead 
loved  in  their  monarch  the  enemy  of  their  ene- 
mies. 

The  nation,  though  by  inadvertency  it  has  loft 
the  privilege  of  governing  itfelf,  has  not,  however, 
fubmitted  to  all  the  outrages  of  defpotifm.  This 
arifes  from  the  lofs  of  it’s  liberty  not  having  been 
the  effeft  of  a tumultuous  and  fudden  revolution, 
but  gradually  brought  about  in  a fucceffion  of 
feveral  ages.  The  national  character  which  hath 
always  influenced  the  princes  as  well  as  the 
court,  if  it  were  only  by  means  of  the  women, 
hath  eftablifhed  a fort  of  balance  of  power:  and 
thus  it  is  that  polite  manners  having  tempered 
the  exertion  of  force,  and  foftened  the  oppo- 
fition  that  might  be  made  to  it,  have  prevented 
thofe  fudden  and  violent  commotions,  from 
whence  refults  either  monarchical  tyranny,  or  po- 
pular liberty. 

Inconsistence,  as  natural  to  the  minds  of  a 
gay  and  lively  people  as  it  is  to  children,  hath 
fortunately  prevailed  over  the  fyflems  of  fome  de- 
fpotic  minifters.  Kings  have  been  too  fond  of 
pleafure,  and  too  converfant  with  the  real  fource 
of  it,  not  to  be  induced  frequently  to  lay  afide 
the  iron  fceptre,  which  would  have  terrified  the 
people,  and  prevented  them  from  indulging  in 
thofe  frivolous  amufements  to  which  they  were  ad- 
dicted. The  fpirit  of  intrigue,  which  hath  ever 
prevailed  among  them,  fince  the  nobles  have  been 
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book  invited  to  court,  hath  oecafioned  continual  re- 

XIX* 

^ ‘ » movals  of  ftatefmen,  and  confequently  fubverted 

all  their  projects.  As  the  change  in  government 
has  been  imperceptibly  brought  about,  the  fub- 
jeCts  have  preferved  a kind  of  dignity,  which  the 
monarch  himfelf  feemed  to  refpeCt,  confidering  it- 
as  the  fource,  or  confequence  of  his  own.  He 
has  continued  the  fupreme  legiflator  for  a long 
time,  without  being  either  willing  or  able  to  abufe 
his  whole  power.  Kept  in  awe  by  the  bare  idea 
only  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  nation  he  go- 
verned, he  has  frequently  been  afraid  to  aCt  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  them.  He  has  been 
fenfible  that  the  people  had  right  to  oppofe  to 
him.  In  a word,  there  has  been  no  tyrant,  even 
, at  a time  when  there  was  no  liberty. 

Such,  and  ftill  more  arbitrary,  have  been  the 
governments  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  Naples 
and  Piedmont,  and  of  the  feveral  fmall  principa- 
lities of  Italy.  The  people  of  the  fouth,  whether 
from  inactivity  of  mind,  or  weaknefs  of  body, 
feem  to  be  born  for  defpotifm.  The  Spaniards, 
though  they  are  extremely  proud  ; and  the  Ita- 
lians, notwithftanding  all  the  powers  of  genius 
they  poflefs,  have  loft  all  their  rights,  and  every 
idea  of  liberty.  Wherever  the  monarchy  is  unli- 
mited, it  is  impoftible  to  afcertain,  with  any  de- 
gree of  precifion,  what  the  form  of  government  is, 
fince  that  varies,  not  only  with  the  character  of 
each  fovereign,  but  even  at  every  period  of  the 
fame  prince’s  life.  Thefe  ftates  have  written 
laws,  and  cuftoms  and  focieties  that  enjoy  certain 
privileges  j but  when  the  legiflator  can  fubvert  the 
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laws  and  tribunals  ofjufticej  when  his  authority 
is  founded  only  on  fuperior  ftrength,  and  when 
he  calls  upon  God  with  a view  to  infpire  his  fub- 
jeéts  with  fear,  inftead  of  imitating  him  in  order  to 
become  an  object  of  affection  ; when  the  original 
right  of  fociety,  the  unalienable  right  of  property 
among  citizens,  when  national  conventions,  and 
the  engagements  of  the  prince,  are  in  vain  ap- 
pealed to  5 in  a word,  when  the  government  is 
arbitrary,  there  is  no  longer  any  ftate  j the  nation 
is  no  more  than  the  landed  property  of  one  fingle 
individual. 

In  fuch  countries,  no  ftatefmen  will  ever  be 
formed.  Far  from  it’s  being  a duty  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  public  affairs,  it  is  rather  criminal 
and  dangerous  to  have  any  knowlege  of  the  ad- 
miniftration.  The  favour  of  the  court,  the  choice 
of  the  prince,  fupply  the  place  of  talents.  Ta- 
lents, it  is  true,  have  their  ufe  ; and  are  fome- 
times  of  ufe  to  ferve  the  defigns  of  others,  but  ne- 
ver to  command.  In  thefe  countries,  the  people 
fubmit  to  the  government  their  fuperiors  impofe, 
provided  only  they  are  indulged  in  their  natural  in- 
dolence. There  is  only  one  fyftem  of  legiflation 
in  thefe  delightful  regions  of  Europe,  that  merits 
our  attention  j which  is  the  republic  of  Venice. 
Three  great  phænomena  make  this  ftate  remark- 
able ; thefe  are,  it’s  firft  foundation,  it’s  power  at 
the  time  of  the  crufades,  and  it’s  prefent  form  of 
adminiftration. 

A great,  magnificent,  and  rich  city,  impreg- 
nable, though  without  walls  or  fortifications,  rules 
over  feventy-two  iflands.  They  are  not  rocks  and 
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o K mountains  raifed  by  time  in  the  mid  ft  of  a vaft 
v-1— » fea;  but  rather  a plain,  parcelled  out  and  cut  into 
channels  by  the  ftagnations  of  a fmall  gulph,  upon 
the  Hope  of  a low  land.  Thefe  iflands,  feparated 
by  canals,  are  at  prefent  joined  by  bridges.  They 
have  been  formed  by  the  ravages  of  the  fea,  and 
the  ravages  of  war  have  occafioned  them  to  be 
peopled  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  inhabitants  of  Italy  flying  from  Attila,  fought 
an  afylum  on  the  fea. 

The  Venetian  Lagunes  at  firft  neither  made  a 
part  of  the  fame  city,  nor  of  the  fame  republic. 
United  by  one  general  commercial  intereft,  or 
• rather  by  the  neceflity  of  defending  themfelves, 
they  were,  however,  divided  into  as  many  fepa- 
rate  governments  as  iflands,  each  fubjetfl:  to  it’s 
refpedlive  tribune. 

From  the  plurality  ofchiefs,  contentions  arofe, 
and  the  public  good  was  confequently  facrificed. 
Thefe  people,  therefore,  in  order  to  conftitute  one 
body,  chofe  a prince,  who,  under  the  title  of  duke 
or  Doge,  enjoyed  for  a confiderable  time  all  the 
rights  of  fovereignty,  of  which  he  only  now  re- 
tains the  figns.  Thefe  Doges  were  elected  by  the 
people  till  1173  : at  that  period  the  nobles  arro- 
gated to  themfelves  the  exclufive  privilege  of  ap- 
pointing the  chief  of  the  republic;  they  feized 
upon -the  authority,  and  formed  an  ariftocracy. 

Those  political  writers  who  have  given  the 
preference  to  this  kind  of  government,  have  faid, 
with  fome  fhew  of  reafon,  that  all  focieties,  in 
whatever  way  they  may  have  been  formed,  have 
been  governed  in  this  manner.  If  in  democratic 
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jftates  the  people  were  to  fettle  their  adminiftra- 
tion  themfelves,  they  would  neceftarily  fall  into 
extravagances  ; and  they  are  therefore  obliged, 
for  their  own  prefervation,  to  fubmic  to  a fenate, 
more  or  lefs  numerous.  If  in  monarchies,  kings 
pretended  to  fee  every  thing  with  their  own  eyes, 
and  to  do  every  thing  themfelves,  nothing  would 
either  be  feen  or  done  ; and  it  hath  therefore  been 
neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  councils,  to  prelerve 
empires  from  a ftagnation,  more  fatal,  perhaps, 
than  a ftate  of  action  ill  conduded.  Every  thing, 
therefore,  may  be  traced  to  the  authority  of 
many,  and  of  a fmall  number;  every  thing  is 
conducted  according  to  the  principles  of  arifto- 
cracy. 

But,  in  the  monarchical  form  of  government, 
command  is  not  fettled  in  one  clafs  of  citizens,  and 
obedience  in  the  reft  ; the  road  to  honours  and  to 
employments  is  open  ro  every  one  who  hath  the 
neceflary  talents  to  obtain  them;  the  nobles  are  not 
every  thing,  and  the  people  nothing.  Subftitute 
ariftocracy  to  this  form  of  government,  and  we 
fhall  find  nothing  but  flavery  and  defpotifm. 

Venice,  in  it’s  origin,  tempered  as  much  as 
poftible  the  defeds  of  this  odious  and  unjuft  go- 
vernment. The  feveral  branches  of  power  were 
diftributed  and  balanced  with  remarkable  accu- 
racy. Prudent  and  fevere  laws  were  enaded,  to 
fupprefs  and  ftrike  awe  into  the  ambition  of  the 
nobles.  The  great  reigned  without  difturb- 
ance,  and  with  a kind  of  equality,  as  the  ftars  fhine 
in  the  firmament  amidft  the  filence  of  the  night* 
They  were  obliged  outwardly  to  conform  to  the 
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B $ ° k cuftoms  of  the  feveral  orders  of  the  republic,  in 
^ order  that  the  diftin£lion  between  patricians  and 
plebeians  might  become  lefs  odious.  The  hope 
even  of  fharing,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  rights  of 
fovereignty,  was  extended  to  thofe  who  from  rank 
were  excluded  from  it,  if  by  their  fervices,  and 
their  induftrÿ,  they  fhould  one  day  acquire  con- 
fideration  and  riches, 

Triis  was  the  only  regular  form  of  government 
then  exiftihg  in  Europe.  Such  an  advantage 
raifed  the  Venetians  to  great  opulence  -,  enabled 
them  to  keep  armies  in  their  pay  ; and  imparted 
to  them  that  knowlege  which  made  them  a poli- 
tical people,  before  any  of  the  reft  were.  They 
reigned  over  the  feas;  they  had  a manifeft  pre- 
ponderance in  the  continent;  they  formed  or  dif- 
fipated  leagues,  according  as  it  fuited  their  in- 
tereft. 

When  the  commerce  of  the  republic  was  ruin- 
ed, by  the  dilcovery  of  the  New  World,  and  of 
the  paffage  to  India,  through  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  it  was  deprived  of  every  advantage  which 
had  given  it  grandeur,  ftrength,  and  courage. 
To  thofe  illufions,  which  in  fome  meafure  confole 
the  fubje£ts  for  the  lofs  of  their  liberty,  were  fub- 
ftituted  the  fedu&ion  of  voluptuoufnefs,  pleafures, 
and  effeminacy.  The  great  grew  corrupt  as  well 
as  the  people,  the  women  as  well  as  the  men-,  the 
priefts  as  well  as  the  laymen,  and  licentioufnefs 
knew  no  bounds.  Venice  became  the  country 
upon  the  earth  where  there  were  fewer  factitious 
vices  and  virtues. 
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In  proportion  as  the  minds,  the  difpofitions,  B K 

and  the  power  of  man  became  enervated  within,  > w — • 

it  was  a neceffary  confequence  that  lefs  vigour, 
and  lefs  exertion  fhould  fhew  itfelf  without.  Ac- 
cordingly the  republic  fell  into  the  mod  pufilla- 
nimous  circumfpedtion.  They  aflumed  and 
added  ftill  more  to  the  national  character  of  Italy, 
which  is  jealoufy  and  miitruft.  With  one  half 
of  the  treafures  and  care  which  it  hath  coft  them 
to  maintain  that  neutrality  they  have  obferved 
for  two  centuries  pad,  they  would  perhaps  have 
freed  themielves  for  ever  from  the  dangers  to 
which  their  very  precautions  have  expofed  them. 

The  republic  doth  not  appear  to  be  in  a date 
of  tranquillity,  notwithftanding  all  the  cares  that 
have  been  taken  for  it’s  fecurity.  It’s  anxiety 
is  manifefted  by  the  principles  of  it’s  government, 
which  become  condantly  more  fevere  by  the  ex- 
treme horror  of  every  thing  that  is  in  the  lead 
elevated,  by  the  averfion  which  it  (hews  for  rea- 
fon,  the  ufe  of  which  it  confiders  as  a crime, 
by  the  myfterious  and  dark  veils  with  which  it 
conceals  it’s  operations,  by  the  precaution  which 
it  conftantly  takes  to  place  foreign  commanders  at 
the  head  of  it’s  feeble  troops,  and  to  appoint 
infpedtors  over  them;  by  the  forbidding,  in- 
difcriminately,  all  thofe  who  are  it’s  fubjedts,  to 
go  and  inure  themfelves  to  war  in  the  field  of 
battle;  by  it’s  informers;  by  all  the  refinements 
of  infidious  policy,  and  by  various  other  means 
which  difcover  continual  apprehenfions  and 
alarms.  It  l'eems  to  place  it’s  chief  confidence 
in  an  inquifitor,  who  is  continually  prying  about 
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amongft  individuals,  with  the  ax  railed  over  the 
head  of  any  one  who  fhall  venture  to  difturb 
public  order  by  his  actions,  or  by  his  difcourfes. 

Every  thing,  however,  is  not  cenfurable  in 
Venice.  The  impoft  which  fupplies  the  trea- 
fury  with  25,000,000  of  livres*,  hath  neither 
increafed  nor  diminifhed  lince  the  year  1707. 
Every  method  is  taken  to  conceal  from  the  citi- 
zens the  idea  of  their  llavery,  and  to  make  them 
eafy  and  cheerful.  The  form  of  worfhip  is  re- 
plete with  ceremonies.  There  are  no  great  fefti- 
vals  without  public  fpeftacles  and  mufic.  One 
may  fay  and  do  what  one  choofes  at  Venice,  if 
one  does  not  fpeak  in  public  either  of  politics 
or  of  religion.  A Chriftian  orator  preaching 
before  the  chiefs  of  the  republic,  imagined  that 
he  ought  to  begin  his  dilcourfe  with  an  eulogium 
of  the  government  3 immediately  a fatellite  was 
difpatched  to  take  him  out  of  his  pulpit  3 and 
being  the  next  day  fummoned  to  appear  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  ftate  inquifitors,  he  was  told: 
fVkal  need  bave  we  of  your  encomiums  ? Be  more 
cautious.  They  were  well  aware,  that  an  admi- 
niftration  is  loon  cenfured  in  every  place  where 
it  is  allowed  to  be  extolled.  The  ftate  inquifi- 
tors do  not  retain  their  fun&ions  longer  than 
eighteen  months.  They  are  chofen  from  among 
the  molt  moderate  perfons,  and  the  leaft  a<5t  of 
injuftice  is  followed  by  their  depofition.  They 
^ddrefs  all  men  in  the  familiar  mode  of  the  fécond 
pcrl'on,  and  would  even  adopt  it  in  fpeaking  to  the 
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doge.  Any  perfon  who  is  fummoned  before  them 
is  obliged  to  appear  Vithout  delay.  A lecretary 
of  ftate  was  not  excufed  by  alleging  the  necefli- 
ty  of  finifhing  his  difpatches.  It  is  true,  that 
the  doors  are  fhut  while  caufes  are  trying  ; but 
thefe  caufes  of  alarm  to  foreigners,  are  the  real 
prote&ion  of  the  people,  and  the  counterpoize 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  ariftocratic  body.  About 
fix  years  ago  it  was  deliberated  in  council,-  whe- 
ther this  formidable  tribunal  fhould  not  be  abo- 
lifhed,  and  immediately  the  moft  wealthy  citi- 
zens were  preparing  to  withdraw  themfelves,  and 
a neighbouring  king  foretold,  that  Venice  would 
not  exift  ten  years  longer  after  the  fupprefiion  of 
this  magiftracy.  Accordingly,  were  it  not  for  the 
terror  with  which  it  infpires  the  citizens,thev  would 
be  inceflantly  expofed  to  vexations  from  a num- 
ber of  patricians  who  lafiguifh  in  indigence.  Af- 
ter fome  violent  contefts,  the  inquifition  was  con- 
firmed by  a majority  of  votes,  and  the  four  per- 
lons who  had  moved  the  debate  were  punifhed 
only  by  affigning  to  them  honourable  employ- 
ments, which  kept  them  at  a diftance  from  the 
republic. 

During  the  carnival,  monks  and  priefts  go  to 
the  public  diverfions  in  mafks.  It  is  well  know’n, 
that  a degraded  ecclefiaftic  can  have  no  influence. 
A patrician,  who  is  become  either  monk  or 
prieft,  is  no  more  than  a common  citizen.  The 
horror  of  executions  is  kept  up  by  the  unfrequen- 
cy of  them.  The  people  are  perfuaded  that  the 
devils  are  flying  about  the  gibbet  to  feize  upon  the 
fouls  of  the  perfons  executed.  A capuchin  friar 
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once  thought  of  faying,  that  of  a hundred  drowned 
perjons  no  one  would  be  Javed}  and  that  of  a hundred 
perfons  executed  on  the  gallows  not  one  would  be  damn- 
ed. As  it  was  of  confequence  to  the  Venetians  that 
one  fhould  not  fear  being  drowned,  but  that  one 
iliould  fear  being  hanged,  the  preacher  had  or- 
ders to  teach  the  contrary,  notwithfhanding  the 
authority  of  St.  Auftin. 

If  the  naval  forces  of  the  Venetians  are  com- 
manded by  a patrician  alone,  it  is  only  fince  the 
celebrated  Morofini,  admiral  of  their  fleet  at  the 
expedition  of  the  Peloponnefus,  told  them,  that  it 
had  been  in  his  power  to  ftarve  them.  If  the 
land  forces  can  only  be  commanded  by  a foreign 
general,  it  is  from  the  juft  apprehenfion,  that  a 
citizen,  might  take  advantage  of  the  affection  of 
the  foldiers  to  become  the  tyrant  of  his  country. 

/ 

There  are  a multitude  of  magiftrates  placed 
at  the  head  of  different  affairs,  which  muft  acce- 
lerate the  difpatch  of  them.  The  doge  may  foli- 
cit  and  obtain  favours,  but  he  cannot  grant  any. 
There  are  prefervers  of  the  laws,  to  whom  the 
new  regulations  propofed  by  the  fenate  to  the 
council  are  referred.  They  examine  them  and 
make  their  reports  to  the  council,  who  decide 
accordingly.  The  council  therefore  reprefents 
the  republic,  the  fenate  the  legiflative  body 
fubordinate  to  the  council,  and  die  ftate  inqui- 
fttor  is  a kind  of  tribune  to  protect  the  people. 

An  inquifitor  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a very  tre- 
mendous perfon,  fince  it  is  poffible  to  punifh  him 
when  he  becomes  infolent.  There  is  no  fuch 
thing  to  be  found  in  France  as  a fheriff’s  officer, 
who  would  venture  to  deliver  a fummons  to  a 
J magiftrate 
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magiftrateof  a fuperior  order.  At  Venice  a le- 
gal proceeding  may  be  carried  on  againft  either 
a patrician  or  an  inquifitor.  Their  goods  may 
be  fold,  their  perfons  feized,  and  they  may  be 
throw’n  into  prifon. 

The  Venetian  miniftry  have  obfcure  agents 
in  all  the  courts,  by  whom  they  are  informed 
of  the  character  of  the  men  in  favour,  and  the 
means  of  feducing  them  ; they  fupport  them- 
felves  by  their  cunning.  There  is  another  re- 
public which  derives  it’sftrength,  and  fupports 
itfelf  by  it’s  form  and  it’s  courage,  and  that  is 
Switzerland. 

The  Switzers,  know’n  in  antiquity  by  the  name 
of  Helvetians,  were,  as  the  Gauls  and  the  Britons, 
only  to  be  fubdued  by  Cæfar,  who  was  the  greateft 
of  the  Romans,  if  he  had  been  more  attached  to 
his  country.  They  were  united  to  Germany,  as  a 
Roman  province,  under  the  reign  of  Honorius. 
Revolutions,  which  are  frequent  and  eafily  accom- 
plifhed  in  fuch  a country  as  the  Alps,  divided 
colonies,  that  were  feparated  by  large  lakes  or 
great  mountains,  into  feveral  baronies.  The  mod: 
confiderable  of  thefe,  occupied  by  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria,  in  procefs  of  time  feized  upon  all  the  reft. 
Conqueft  introduced  flavery,  oppreftion  excited 
the  people  to  revolt,  and  thus  liberty  arofe  from 
an  unbounded  exertion  of  tyranny. 

There  are  now  thirteen  cantons  of  robuft  pea- 
fants,  who  defend  almoft  all  the  kings  of  Europe, 
and  fear  none  ; who  are  better  acquainted  with 
their  real  interefts  than  any  other  nation  ; and 
who  conftitute  the  moil  fenfible  people  in  all  mo- 
dern 
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K xix  K ^ern  poetical  ftates.  Thefe  thirteen  cantons  com- 

-, 1 pole  among  themfelves,  not  a republic  as  the  feven 

provinces  of  Holland,  nor  a fimple  confederacy  as 
the  Germanic  body,  but  rather  a league,  a natu- 
ral aflociation  of  fo  many  independent  republics. 
Each  canton  has  it’s  refpe&ive  fovereignty,  it’s  al- 
liances, and  it’s  treaties  feparate.  The  general  diet 
cannot  make  laws  or  regulations  for  either  of 
them. 

The  three  mod  ancient  cantons  are  immedi- 
ately conne&ed  with  each  of  the  others.  It  is 
from  this  union  of  convenience,  not  of  conftitution, 
that,  if  one  of  the  thirteen  cantons  were  attacked, 
all  the  reft  would  march  to  it’s  affiftance.  But  there 
is  no  common  alliance  between  the  whole  body 
and  each  particular  canton.  Thus  the  branches  of 
a tree  are  united  among  themfelves,  without  hav- 
ing an  immediate  connexion  with  the  common 
trunk. 

The  union  of  the  Switzers  was,  however,  in- 
dilTbluble  till  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century; 
when  religion,  which  ought  to  be  the  bond  of 
peace  and  charity,  difunited  them.  The  reform- 
ation caufed  a feparation  of  the  Helvetic  body, 
and  the  ftate  was  divided  by  the  church.  All 
public  affairs  are  tranfadted  in  the  feparate  and 
particular  diets  of  the  catholic  and  proteftant 
parties.  The  general  diets  are  aftembled  only 
to  preferve  the  appearance  of  union.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  fource  of  dilcord,  Switzerland  has 
enjoyed  peace  much  more  than  any  ftate  in 
Europe. 
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' Under  the  Aultrian  government,  oppreffion  B ° ° K 
and  the  raifing  of  troops  impeded  population,  >— -y— J 
After  the  revolution,  there  was  too  great  an  in- 
creafe  of  the  number  of  people  in  proportion  to 
the  barrennefs  of  the  land.  The  Helvetic  body 
could  not  be  enlarged  without  endangering  it’s 
fafety,  unlefs  it  made  fome  excurfions  abroad. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  mountains,  as  the  tor- 
rents that  pour  down  from  them,  were  to  fpread 
themfelves  in  the  plains  that  border  upon  the 
Alps.  Thefe  people  would  have  destroyed  each 
other,  had  they  remained  fequeltered  among 
themfelves.  But  ignorance  of  the  arts,  the  want 
of  materials  for  manufactures,  and  the  deficiency 
of  money,  prevented  the  importation  of  foreign 
merchandize,  and  excluded  them  from  the  means 
of  procuring  the  comforts  of  life,  and  of  en- 
couraging induftry.  They  drew  even  from  their 
increafe  of  numbers,  a method  of  lubfifting  and 
acquiring  riches,  a fource,  and  an  objeCl  of 
trade. 

The  duke  of  Milan,  mafter  of  a rich  country 
open  on  every  fide  to  invafion,  and  not  eafily  de- 
fended, was  in  want  of  foldiers.  The  Switzers, 
who  were  his  mod  powerful  neighbours,  mult  ne- 
cefiarily  become  his  enemies,  if  they  were  not  his 
allies,  or  rather  his  protestors.  A kind  of  traffic 
was  therefore  fet  on  foot  between  thefe  people 
and  the  Milanefe,  in  which  men  were  bartered  for 
riches.  The  nation  engaged  troops  fucceffively 
in  the  fervice  of  France,  of  the  emperor,  of  the 
pope,  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  all  the  poten- 
tates of  Italy.  They  fold  thejr  blood  to  the  molt 
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diftant  powers,  and  to  the  nations  moll  in  enmity 
with  each  other  j to  Holland,  to  Spain,  and  to 
Portugal  i as  if  thefe  mountains  were  nothing 
more  than  a repofitory  of  arms  and  foldiers,  open 
to  every  one  who  wanted  to  purchafe  the  means 
of  carrying  on  war. 

Each  canton  treats  with  that  power  which  of- 
fers the  mod  advantageous  terms.  The  fubje&s 
of  the  country  are  at  liberty  to  engage  in  war  at 
a diftance,  with  an  allied  nation.  The  Hollander 
is,  by  the  conftitution  of  his  country,  a citizen  of 
the  world  -,  the  Switzer,  by  the  fame  circum- 
ftance,  a deftroyer  of  Europe.  The  profits  of 
Holland  are  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  cul- 
tivation, and  the  confumption  of  merchandize  j 
the  profperity  of  Switzerland  increafes  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  battles  that  are  fought,  and 
the  daughter  that  attends  them. 

It  is  by  war,  that  calamity  infeparable  from 
mankind,  whether  in  a date  of  civilization  or  not, 
that  the  republics  of  the  Helvetic  body  are  obliged 
to  live  and  fubfift.  It  is  by  this  that  they  preferve 
a number  of  inhabitants  within  their  country  pro- 
portioned to  the  extent  and  fertility  of  their  lands, 
without  forcing  any  of  the  fprings  of  government, 
or  reftraining  the  inclinations  of  any  individual. 
It  is  by  the  traffic  of  troops  with  the  powers  at  war 
with  each  other,  that  Switzerland  has  not  been 
under  the  neceffity  of  making  fudden  emigra- 
tions, which  are  the  caufe  of  invafions,  and  of 
attempting  conquefts,  which  would  have  occa- 
fioned  the  lofs  of  it’s  liberty,  as  it  caufed  the  fub- 
verfion  of  all  the  republics  of  Greece. 


As 
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As  far  as  human  forefight  can  penetrate  into  futu- 
rity, the  ftate  of  thefe  people  muft  be  more  perma- 
nent than  that  of  all  other  nations,  if  differences 
in  their  form  of  worlhip  do  not  become  fatal  to 
them.  From  the  top  of  their  barren  mountains, 
they  behold,  groaning  under  the  oppreffion  of 
tyranny,  whole  nations  which  nature  hath  placed 
in  more  plentiful  countries,  while  they  enjoy 
in  peace  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  of  their  fru- 
gality, of  their  moderation,  and  of  all  the  vir- 
tues that  attend  upon  liberty.  If  it  were  poffible 
that  habit  could  blunt  their  fenfibility  for  fo  mild 
a deftiny,  it  would  be  inceffantly  revived  in  them 
by  that  multitude  of  travellers  who  refort  there 
to  enjoy  the  fight  of  that  felicity  which  is  not  to 
be  feen  elfewhere.  Undoubtedly,  the  love  of 
riches  hath  fomewhat  altered  that  amiable  fim- 
plicity  of  manners,  in  fuch  of  the  cantons  where 
the  arts  and  commerce  have  made  any  confider- 
able  progrefs  ; but  the  features  of  their  primitive 
chara&er  are  not  entirely  effaced,  and  they  ftill 
retain  a kind  of  happinefs  unknow’n  to  other 
men.  Can  it  be  apprehended  that  a nation  may 
grow  tired  of  fuch  an  exigence  ? 

The  weight  of  taxes  cannot  alter  the  advan- 
tages of  this  deftiny.  Thefe  fcourges  of  the  hu- 
man race  are  unknow’n  in  moft  of  the  cantons, 
and  in  the  reft  they  amount  to  little  or  nothing. 
In  fome  places  only,  a dangerous  abufe  hath  been 
introduced.  Admin iftrators,  know’n  under  the 
title  of  bailiffs,  take  upon  themfelves  to  impofe 
in  their  ow’n  jurifd'nftion  arbitrary  fines,  which 
they  make  ufe  of  for  their  own  private  benefit. 

This 
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This  extravagance  of  the  feudal  laws  cannot  lad, 
and  every  veftige  will  foon  be  loft  of  fo  odious 
a cuftom,  which  in  procefs  of  time  would  afFecft 
the  public  felicity. 

The  nation  will  never  be  difturbed  by  it’s  pro- 
penfities,  which  naturally  lead  it  to  order,  tran- 
quillity, and  harmony.  If  any  turbulent  or  dan- 
gerous characters  are  to  be  found  there,  who  may 
be  fond  of  factions  and  tumults,  they  mix  in  fo- 
reign wars  to  endeavour  to  gratify  this  reftlefs 
difpofition. 

It  is  not  pofTible  that  the  feveral  cantons  fhould 
attempt  reciprocally  to  fubdue  each  other.  Thofe 
in  which  democracy  is  eftablifhed,  are  too  feeble 
to  conceive  fo  unreafonable  a project  ; and  in  the 
others,  the  patricians  and  plebeians  will  never 
unite  their  wifhes  and  their  exertions  for  an  ag- 
grandizement, the  confequences  of  which  might 
become  fatal  to  one  of  the  orders. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  Helvetic  body  is  dill  lefs 
in  danger  from  their  neighbours  than  from  their 
citizens.  As  in  the  difputes  between  crowned 
heads,  the  Swifs  obferve  a very  impartial  neutra- 
lity, and  as  they  never  become  guarantees  of 
any  engagement,  they  are  not  know’n  to  have 
any  enemies.  If  any  power  Ihould  think  it  had 
a caufe  of  complaint  againft  them,  it  would  ftifle 
it’s  refentment  from  the  well-grounded  appre- 
henfion  of  mifcarrying  in  it’s  projects  of  revenge 
againft  a country  entirely  military,  and  which 
reckons  as  many  foldiers  as  men.  If  even  it  were 
certain  of  conquering  them,  they  would  never  be 
attacked,  becaule  the  blindeft  and  mod  violent 
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policy  doth  not  exterminate  a people  to  take  pof-  B K 

feflion  of  nothing  but  rocks.  Such  are  the  mo-  ' , 1 

tives  which  induce  us  to  believe  in  the  (lability  of 
the  republic  of  Switzerland. 

It  now  remains  that  we  fpeàk  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  government.  If  the  foundation  of 
Chriftianity  prefents  us  with  a fcene  that  aftonifhes 
the  mind,  the  hiftory  of  the  revolutions  in  Nthe 
government  of  the  church  is  not  lefs  furprifing. 

What  an  enormous  difference  is  there  between 
St.  Peter,  a poor  fifherman,  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake  of  Genezareth,  and  fervant  of  the  fervants  of 
God;  and  fome  of  his  proud  fucceffors,  their 
brows  girt  with  the  triple  crown,  mailers  of 
Rome,  and  of  a great  part  of  Italy,  and  calling 
themfelves  the  Kings  of  the  Kings  of  the  earth! 

Let  us  trace  things  up  to  their  origin  ; and  let 
us  take  a rapid  view  of  the  fplendour  and  of  the 
corruption  of  the  church.  Let  us  fee  what  it’s 
government  is  become  in  the  fpace  of  eighteen 
centuries;  and  let  prefent  and  future  fovereigns 
learn  what  they  are  to  expecft  from  the  prieft- 
hood,  the  foie  principle  of  which  is  to  render  the 
authority  of  the  magiftrates  fubordinate  to  the 
divine  authority,  of  which  it  is  the  depofitary. 

In  an  obfcure  village  of  Judea,  and  in  the  ho.ufe 
of  a poor,  carpenter,  there  arofe  a man  of  auftere 
morals.  His  candour  was  difgufted  with  the 
hypocrily  of  the  priefts  of  his  time.  He  had 
difcovered  the  vanity  of  legal  ceremonies,  and  the 
vice  of  expiations  ; at  thirty  years  of  age  this 
virtuous  perfon  quitted  his  employment,  and  be- 
gan to  preach  his  opinions.  The  multitude, 
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from  the  villages  and  country  places  flocked 
around  him,  liftened  to  him,  and  followed  him. 
He  aflociated  to  himfelf  a fmall  number  of  difci- 
ples,  ignorant  and  weak  men,  taken  from  the 
lowed  conditions  of  life.  He  wandered  for  fome 
time  about  the  capital,  and  at  length  ventured  to 
appear  there.  One  of  his  own  difciples  betrayed 
him,  and  the  other  denied  him.  He  was  taken 
tip,  accufed  of  blafphemy,  and  crucified  between 
two  thieves.  After  his  death  his  difciples  ap- 
peared in  the  public  places,  and  in  the  great 
cities,  at  Antioch,  at  Alexandria,  and  at  Rome. 
They  announced,  both  to  barbarous  and  civilized 
people,  at  Athens  and  at  Corinth,  the  refurrec- 
tion  of  their  Mailer  j and  the  belief  of  their  doc- 
trine, which  feemed  fo  contrary  to  reafon,  was 
univerfally  adopted.  In  all  parts  corrupt  men 
embraced  a fyflem  of  morality,  aullere  in  it’s 
principles,  and  unfociable  in  it’s  councils.  Per- 
fection arofe  ; and  the  preachers,  together  with 
their  converts,  were  imprifoned,  fcourged,  an4 
put  to  death.  The  more  blood  is  fpilt,  the  more 
doth  the  fe&  extend  itfelf.  In  lefs  than  three 
centuries,  the  temples  of  idolatry  are  fubverted, 
or  abandoned  ; and  notwithllanding  the  hatred, 
herefles,  fchifms,  and  fanguinary  quarrels, 
which  have  torn  Chriftianity  fince  it’s  origin, 
even  down  to  our  latter  times  ; yet  there  are 
fcarce  any  altars  remaining,  except  fu.ch  as  are 
raifed  to  the  man  God,  who  died  upon  a crofs. 

It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  demonllarate 
to  the  Pagans  the  abfurdity  of  their  worffiip; 
and  in  all  general,  as  well  as  particular  difputes, 
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if  we  can  prove  that  our  adverfary  is  in  the 
wrong,  he  immediately  concludes  that  we  are  in 
the  right.  Providence,  which  tends  to  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  it’s  defigns  by  all  forts  of 
means,  intended  that  this  mode  of  reafoning 
fhould  lead  men  into  the  way  of  falvation.  The 
founder  of  Chriftianity  did  not  arrogate  to  him- 
felf  any  authority,  either  over  the  partners  of  his 
million,  or  over  his  followers,  or  over  his  fellow- 
citizens.  He  refpedted  the  authority  of  Cæfar. 
When  he  faved  the  life  of  an  adulterous  woman, 
he  took  care  not  to  attack  the  law  which  con- 
demned her  to  death.  He  referred  two  bro- 
thers, who  were  at  variance  concerning  the 
divifion  of  an  inheritance,  to  the  civil  tribunal; 
When  perfecuted,  he  fuffered  perfecution.  In 
the  midft  of  intolerant  perfons,  he  recommended 
toleration.  You  Jhall  not , faid  he  to  his  dis- 
ciples, command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  upon 
the  head  of  the  unbeliever  \ you  frail  fhake  off  the  very 
duf  from  your  feet , and  you  fhall  retire  : Faftened 
to  a crofs,  his  head  crowned  with  thorns,  his  fide 
pierced  with  a fpear,  he  faid  to  God  : Father 
forgive  them , for  they  know  not  what  they  do.  To 
inftrudt  and  to  baptize  the  nations,  was  the  ob- 
je&  of  the  million  of  the  apoltles;  to  employ 
perfuafion  and  not  violence  ; to  go  about  in  the 
fame  manner  God  had  fent  his  Son,  fuch  were  the 
means  employed  for  the  purpofe.  Priedhood 
hath  in  no  time  conformed  itfelf  to  fuch  maxims  ; 
and  yet  religion  hath  not  been  the  lefs  pro- 
fperous. 
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B xix  K proportion  as  the  new  dodtrine  gained 

u ground,  a kind  of  hierarchy  was  inftituted  among 
it’s  minifters,  confiding  of  bifhops,  priefts,  aco- 
lytes, and  lacriftans,  or  porters.  The  objedt 
of  the  adminiftration  itfelf,  included  dodtrine, 
difcipline,  and  morals.  To  confer  facred  orders, 
was  the  firft  aft  of  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  church. 
To  fet  perfons  free,  or  to  bind  them,  and  to  ap- 
point a fpiritual  and  voluntary  expiation  for 
offences,  was  the  fécond.  To  excommunicate  the 
rebellious  finner,  or  the  heretic,  was  the  third  j 
and  the  fourth,  which  is  common  to  every  affo- 
eiation,  was  to  inftitute  rules  of  difcipline.  Thefe 
rules,  at  firft  kept  fecret,  and  which  were  chiefly 
on  the  adminiftration  of  the  facraments,  were 
made  public.  Affemblies,  or  councils,  were 
holden.  The  bifhops  were  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  apoftlesi  the  reft  of  the  clergy  were  fubordi- 
nate  to  them.  Nothing  was  decided  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  faithful  ; fo  that  this  was  a 
true  Democracy.  Civil  matters  were  referred  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  bifhops.  The  Chriftians 
were  blamed  for  having  law-fuits  ; and  ftill  more 
for  expofing  themfelves  to  be  brought  before  the 
magiftrate.  It  is  probable  that  property  was  in 
common,  and  that  the  bifhop  difpofed  of  it  at 
pleafure. 

Hitherto  every  thing  was  conduced  without 
the  interference  of  the  fecular  power.  But  under 
Aurelian,  the  Chriftians  applied  to  the  Emperor 
for  juftice  againft  Paul  of  Samofata.  Conftan- 
tine  banifhed  Arius,  and  condemned  his  writings- 
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to  the  flames;  Theodofius  perfecuted  Neftorius;  book 
and  thefe  innovations  fixed  the  period  of  the  fe-  ». — 
cond  ftate  of  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidlion  ; when  it 
had  now  deviated  from  it’s  primitive  fimplicity, 
and  was  become  a mixture  of  fpiritual  power  and 
coercive  authority;  The  faithful,  already  ex- 
tremely numerous,  in  the  fécond  century,  were 
diftributed  in  different  churches  fubjedt  to  the 
fame  adminiftration.  Among  thefe  churches; 
there  were  fome  more  or  lefs  confiderable  ; fecu- 
lar  authority  interfered  in  the  eledtion  of  bifhops; 
and  the  confufion  between  thefe  two  powers  in- 
creafed.  There  were  fome  poor,  and  fome  rich 
among  them,  and  this  was  the  firft  origin  of  the 
ambition  of  the  clergy;  There  were  indigent  be- 
lievers among  them  all  ; and  the  bifhops  be- 
came the  difpenfers  of  the  alms  : and  this  is 
the  moft  antient  fource  of  the  corruption  of  the 
church. 

What  a rapid  progrefs  hath  ecclefiaftical  au- 
thority made  fince  the  end  of  the  third  century  ! 
Proceedings  are  carried  on  before  the  bifhops; 
and  they  become  the  arbiters  in  civil  matters.; 

The  judicial  fentence  of  the  bifhop  admits  of  no 
appeal  ; and  the  execution  of  it  is  referred  to  the 
magiftrates.  The  trial  of  a prieft  cannot  be  car- 
tied  out  of  the  province.  A diftindlion  arifes 
between  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  crimes,  and  this 
gives  birth  to  the  privilege  of  the  clergy.  The 
appeal  to  the  fovereign  is  allowed,  if  it  fhould 
happen  that  the  fentence  of  the  bifltop  fhould  be 
invalidated  at  the  tribunal  of  the  magiftrates. 

Long  before  thefe  concédions,  the  bifhops  had 
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obtained  the  infpe&ion  over  the  police*  and  the 
morals  ; they  took  cognifance  of  proftitutions, 
foundlings,  guardianfhips,  lunatics,  and  minors  j 
they  vifited  the  prifons  j they  folicited  the  en- 
largement of  the  prifonersj  they  denounced  the 
negligent  judges  to  the  fovereign  j they  inter- 
fered with  the  difpofal  of  the  public  money  j with 
the  conftru&ion  and  repairing  of  the  great  roads, 
and  other  edifices.  Thus  it  is,  that  under  pre- 
tence of  afîifting  each  other,  the  two  authorities 
were  blended,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  diflen- 
tions  which  were  one  day  to  arife  between  them. 
Such  was  in  the  firft  centuries,  in  the  profperous 
days  of  the  church,  the  third  Hate  of  it’s  govern- 
ment, HALF  CIVIL,  HALF  ECCLESIASTICAL,  tO 

which,  at  prefent,  we  fcarcely  know  what  name 
to  give.  Was  it  from  the  weaknefs  of  the  em- 
perors, from  their  fear,  from  intrigue  or  from 
fan&ity  of  manners,  that  the  chiefs  of  Chriftia- 
nity  conciliated  to  themfelves  fo  many  important 
prerogatives  ? At  that  time  religious  terror  had 
peopled  the  deferts  with  Anchorets,  more  than 
feventy-fix  thoufand  of  whom  were  reckoned  ; 
this  was  a nurfery  of  deacons,  priefts,  and  bi- 
{hops. 

Contenainst  transferred  the  feat  of  empire  to 
Byzantium.  Rome  was  no  more  it’s  capital. 
The  barbarians,  who  had  taken  it  more  than 
once,  and  ravaged  it,  were  converted.  It  was  the 
fate  of  Chriftianity,  which  had  conquered  the 
gods  of  the  Capitol,  to  fubdueof  the  deflroyers 
the  throne  of  the  Cæfars;  but  in  changing  their 
religion,  thefe  chiefs  of  hords  did  not  change  their 
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manners.  What  ftrange  kind  of  Chriftians  were 
Clovis  and  his  fuccelfors,  exclaims  the  author  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  church  ! Notwithftanding  the 
analogy  between  the  ecclefiaftical  and  the  feudal 
government,  it  would  be  an  illufion  to  make  one 
the  model  of  the  other.  Literature  was  no  longer 
cultivated  -,  and  the  priefts  employed  the  little 
knowlege  they  had  preferved,  in  forging  titles, 
and  in  fabricating  legends.  The  harmony  be- 
tween the  two  powers  was  difturbed.  The  origin 
and  the  riches  of  the  bifhops  attached  the  Ro- 
mans, who  neither  had,  nor  could  have,  any 
thing  but  contempt  and  averfion  for  their  new 
mailers  -,  fome  of  whom  were  Pagans,  others  He- 
retics, and  all  of  them  ferocious.  No  man  ever 
doubted  of  the  donation  of  Conftantine;  and 
that  of  Pepin  was  confirmed  by  Charlemagne. 
The  grandeur  of  the  bilhops  of  Rome  increafed 
under  Lewis  the  Débonnaire,  and  under  Otho. 
They  arrogated  that  fovereignty  which  their  be- 
nefactors had  referved  for  themfelves.  Like 
other  potentates,  they  founded  their  claim  upon 
profcription.  The  church  was  already  infelled 
with  pernicious  maxims  ; and  the  opinion  that, 
the  bifhop  of  Rome  might  depofe  kings,  was 
univerfally  adopted.  Different  caufes  afterwards 
concurred  in  eftablifhing  the  fupremacy  of  this 
fee  over  the  reft.  The  prince  of  the  apoftles  had 
been  the  fir  ft  bifhop  of  Rome.  Rome  was  the 
center  of  union  between  all  the  other  churches, 
the  indigence  of  which  fhe  relieved.  She  had 
been  the  capital  of  the  world  ; and  the  Chriftians 
were  not  fo  numerous  any  where  elfe.  The  title 
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B xix  K P°Pe  was  a tlt:^e  common  to  aP  bifhops,  ovev 
whom  the  bifhop  of  Rome  did  not  obtain  the  fu- 
periority,  till  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century <, 
At  that  time  ecclefiaftical  government  tended  not 
only  to  monarchy,  but  had  even  advanced  to- 
wards UNIVERSAL  MONARCHY. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  the 
famous  decretals  of  Ifidorus  of  Seville  appeared. 
The  pope  announced  himfelf  to  be  infallible.  He 
withdrew  himfelf  from  his  former  fubmiffion  to 
> the  councils.  He  held  in  his  hand  two  fwords, 

one  the  emblem  of  his  fpiritual,  the  other  of  his 
temporal  power.  Difcipline  Was  no  more.  The 
priefts  were  the  flaves  of  the  pope  j and  kings 
were  his  vaiïals.  He  required  tributes  from  them  ; 
he  abolifhed  the  antient  judges,  and  appointed 
pew  ones.  He  created  primates.  The  clergy 
were  exempted  from  all  civil  jurifdidtion  ; and 
Gratian  the  monk,  by  his  decree,  completed  the 
mifchief  occafioned  by  the  decretals.  The  clergy 
employed  thexiifelves  in  augmenting  their  in- 
come, by  every  poffible  mode.  The  poffeffion 
of  their  eftates,  was  declared  immutable  and 
facred.  Men  were  terrified  with  temporal,  as 
well  as  fpiritual  threats.  Tithes  were  ex- 
acted. A traffic  was  made  of  relics  ; and  pil- 
grimages were  encouraged.  This  completed  the 
deftrudtion  of  morality,  and  the  laft  ftroke  was  thus 
given  to  the  difcipline  of  the  church.  A crimi- 
pal  life  was  expiated  by  a wandering  one.  Events 
were  conftrued  into  the  judgments  of  God  j and 
décidons  by  water,  by  fire,  or  by  the  deftiny  of 
çhe  faints,  were  adopted.  The  folly  of  judiciary 
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aftrology  was  added  to  fuperftitious  opinions. 
Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  Weftern  church.  An 
absolute  despotism,  with  all  it’s  atrocious 
çharadters. 

The  Eaftern  church  experienced  alfo  it’s  cala- 
mities. The  Grecian  empire  had  been  difmem- 
bered  by  the  Arabian  Muffulmen,  by  modern 
Scythians,  by  the  Bulgarians,  and  by  the  Ruf- 
fians. Thefe  laffc  were  not  amended  by  being 
wafhed  with  the  waters  of  baptifm.  Mohamme- 
difm  deprived  Chriftianity  of  part  of  it’s  fol- 
lowers, and  threw  the  reft  into  flavery,  In  the 
Weft,  the  Barbarians  converted  to  Chriftianity, 
had  carried  their  manners  along  with  them  into 
the  church.  In  the  Eaft,  the  Greeks  had  be- 
come depraved  by  their  commercial  intercourfe 
with  a race  of  men  perfectly  fimilar.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  literature  feemed  to  revive,  under  the  learned 
and  vicious  Photius.  While  the  clergy  of  the 
Eaft  were  driving  againft  ignorance,  our  clergy  in 
the  Weft  became  hunters,  and  warriors,  and 
were  pofleffed  of  lordfhips  fubjecft  to  military  fer- 
vice.  Bifhops  and  monks  marched  under  ftand- 
ards,  maffacred,  and  were  maffacred.  The  pri- 
vileges of  their  domains  had  engaged  them  in 
public  affairs.  They  wandered  about  with  the 
ambulatory  courts  ; they  affifted  at  the  national 
affemblies,  which  were  become  parliaments,  or 
councils;  and  this  was  the  period  of  entire  con- 
fufion  between  the  two  powers.  Then  it  was 
that  the  bifhops  pretended  openly  to  be  the 
judges  of  fovereigns  ; that  Vamba  was  compelled 
to  do  penance,  invefted  with  a monk’s  habit,  and 
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depofed  ; that  the  right  of  reigning  was  con- 
tefted  to  Lewis  the  Débonnaire  ; that  the  popes 
interfered  in  the  quarrels  between  nations,  not  as 
mediators  but  as  defpots;  that  Adrian  II.  forbad 
Charles  the  Bald  to  invade  the  dates  of  his 
nephew  Clotaire;  and  that  Gregory  IX.  wrote  to 
St.  Lewis  in  thefe  terms  ; We  have  condemned 
Frederick  II.,  who  called  himj 'elf  Emperor , and  have 
depofed  him  -,  and  we  have  eledled  in  his  Jlead  Count 
Robert , yonr  brother . - 

But  if  the  clergy  incroached  upon  the  rights 
of  the  temporal  power,  the  lay  lords  appointed, 
and  inftalled  priefts,  without  the  participation  of: 
the  bifhops  ; regular  benefices  were  given  to  fe- 
çulars,  and  the  convents  were  pillaged.  Neither 
incontinence  nor  fimony  excited  any  fihame. 
Bifhopricks  were  fold.  Abbeys  purchafed.  Priefts 
had  either  a wife  or  a concubine.  The  public, 
temples  were  forfaken  -,  and  this  diforder  brought 
on  the  abufe  and  contempt  of  cenfures,  which 
were  poured  forth  againft  kings,  and  againft  their 
fubje&s;  and  torrents  of  blood  were  fhed  in  all 
Countries.  The  church,  and  the  empire,  were 
then  in  a ftate  of  anarchy.  Pilgrimages  were 
preludes  to  the  crufades,  or  the  expiation  for 
crimes  and  afiafimations.  Ecclefiaftics  of  all 
orders,  believers  of  all  ranks,  enlifted  themfelves. 
Perfons  loaded  with  debts  were  difpenfed  from 
paying  them  ; malefactors  efcaped  the  purfuit  of 
the  laws  ; corrupt  monks  broke  through  the  re- 
ftraints  of  their  folitude;  diffolute  hufbands  for- 
fook  their  wives.  Courtefans  exercifed  their  in- 
famous trade,  $t  the  foot  of  the  fepulchre  of  theiç 
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God,  and  near  to  the  tent  of  their  fovereign.  B K 
But  it  was  impofiible  to  carry  on  this  expedition,  » — * 
and  the  fucceeding  ones,  without  funds.  An 
impoli  was  levied,  and  this  gave  rife  to  the  claims 
of  the  pope  upon  all  the  eftates  of  the  church; 
to  the  inftitution  of  a multitude  of  military  or-  - 
ders  ; to  the  alternative  given  to  the  vanquifhed, 
of  Oavery,  or  of  embracing  Chriftianity  ; of 
death,  or  of  baptifm  ; and  to  confole  the  reader 
for  fo  many  calamities,  this  circumftance  occa- 
sioned the  increafe  of  navigation  and  commerce, 
which  enriched  Venice,  Genoa,  Pifa,  and  Flo- 
rence ; the  decline  of  the  feudal  government,  by 
the  diforder  in  the  fortunes  of  the  noblemen, 
and  the  habit  of  the  fea,  which,  perhaps,  paved 
the  way  from  afar  for  the  difcovery  of  the  New 
World.  But  I have  not  the  courage  to  purfue 
any  further  the  account  of  the  diforders,  and  of 
the  exorbitant  increafe  of  papal  authority.  Un- 
der Innocent  III.  there  was  no  more  than  one 
tribunal  in  the  world,  and  that  was  at  Rome; 
there  was  but  one  mailer,  and  he  was  at  Rome, 
from  whence  he  reigned  over  Europe  by  his  le- 
gates. The  ecclefiallical  hierarchy  extended  it- 
felf  one  Hep  further,  by  the  creation  of  cardinals. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  to  the  defpot  but  Ja- 
nuaries j whom  he  acquired  by  creating  a multi- 
tude of  monadic  orders.  Rome,  formerly  the 
millrefs  of  the  world  by  arms,  became  fo  by 
opinion.  But  why  did  the  popes,  who  were  all- 
powerful  over  the  minds  of  men,  forget  to  main- 
tain the  terrors  of  their  fpiritual  thunder,  by  di- 
recting it  only  againlt  ambitious  or  unjull  fove- 
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B viv  K reigns  ? Who  knows  whether  this  kind  of  tribu- 
w — r— u nai,  fo  much  wifhed  for,  to  which  crowned 
heads  rryght  be  fummoned,  would  not  have  ex- 
ited to  this  day  in  Rome,  and  whether  the 
threats  of  one  common  father,  fupported  by 
general  fuperftition,  might  not  have  put  an  end 
to  every  military  contelt  ? 

The  papal  militia,  compofed  of  monks,  who 
were  laborious  and  auftere  in  their  origin,  became 
corrupted.  The  bifhops,  tired  out  with  the  enter- 
prizes  of  the  legates,  of  the  fecular  magiftrates, 
and  of  the  monks,  over  their  jurifdidion,-  in- 
croached,  on  their  parts,  upon  the  fecular  jurif- 
di£tion,  with  a degree  of  boldnefs  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  form  an  idea.  If  the  clergy  could 
have  determined  to  ereeft  gibbets,  perhaps  we 
fhould  at  prefent  be  under  a government  entirely 
facerdotal.  It  is  the  maxim,  that  the  church  ab- 
hors the  cffufion  of  blood , which  has  preferved  us 
from  it.  There  were  fchools  in  France  and  in 
Italy  ; and  thofe  at  Paris  were  famous  towards 
the  eleventh  century.  The  number  of  colleges 
was  increafed,  and  neverthelefs  this  ftate  of  the 
church,  which  we  have  deferibed  without  malice, 
or  exaggeration,  was  continued  in  all  Chriftian 
countries,  from  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, an  interval  of  four  or  five  hundred  years. 
The  emperors  have  loft  Italy,  and  the  popes  have 
acquired  a great  temporal  power.  No  one  hath 
yet  raifed  himfelf  againft  their  fpiritual  power. 
The  interefts  of  this  fovereign  are  embraced  by 
all  the  Italians.  The  dignity  of  epifcopacy  is 
eclipfed  by  that  of  cardinal,  and  the  fecular 

clergy 
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clergy  were  always  ruled  by  the  regular  clergy. 
Venice  alone  hath  know’n  and  defended  it’s 
rights.  The  irruption  of  the  Moors  in  Spain, 
hath  throw’n  Chridianity  there  into  an  abjedt 
flute,  from  which  it  hath  fcarce  emerged,  for 
thefe  two  lad  centuries;  and  even  down  to  our 
days,  the  inquifition  difplays  it  under  the  mod 
hideous  afpedt.  The  inquifition,  a terrible  tribu- 
nal, a tribunal  infulting  to  the  fpirit  of  Jefus 
Chrid.  A tribunal,  which  ought  to  be  deteded 
by  fovereigns,  by  bifhops,  by  magidrates,  and  by 
fubjedts.  By  fovereigns,  whom  it  ventures  to 
threaten,  and  whom  it  hath  fometimes  cruelly 
perfecuted  ; by  bifhops,  whole  jurifdidtion  it 
annihilates  ; by  the  magidrates,  whofe  legitimate 
authority  it  ufurps  ; by  the  fubjedts,  whom  it 
keeps  in  continual  terror;  whom  it  reduces  to 
filence,  and  condemns  to  dupidity  ; from  the 
danger  that  attends  their  acquiring  indrudtion, 
their  reading,  their  writing,  and  their  fpeak- 
ing;  a tribunal  which  hath  only  owed  it’s  i n di - 
tution,  and  which  only  owes  it’s  continuance,  in 
thofe  regions  where  it  is  dill  mantained,  to  a 
facrilegious  policy,  jealous  of  perpetuating  pre- 
judices and  prerogatives,  which  could  not  have 
been  difcufled,  without  being  difpelled. 

Before  the  fchifm  of  Henry  VIII.  England 
was  fubjedt  to  the  pope,  even  in  temporal  con- 
cerns. London  fhook  off  the  yoke  of  Rome  ; but 
this  reformation  was  lefs  the  efredt  of  reafon  than 
of  paflion.  Germany  hath  been  a continual  fcene 
of  violence  on  both  fides  ; and  fince  the  time  of 
Luther,  the  Catholics,  and  Schifmatics,  have 
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fhew’n  themfelves  equally  enthufiafts  in  that 
country,  the  former  for  papal  tyranny,  the  latter 
for  independence.  Chriftianity  was  eftablifnecl 
in  Poland,  with  all  the  claims  of  papal  authority. 
In  France  the  temporal  power  was  confidered  as 
fubordinate  to  the  fpiritual  power.  According 
to  the  fentiment  of  the  favourers  of  the  Tramon- 
tane opinions,  this  kingdom,  as  well  as  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  was  fubjedt  to  the  church 
of  Rome  -,  itvs  princes  might  be  excommu- 
nicated, and  it’s  fubjedls  freed  from  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  But  the  papal  colofifus  was  fhaken, 
and  even  fince  the  fourteenth  century  it  ap- 
proached the  inftant  of  it’s  downfall.  Then 
literature  was  revived  -,  the  antient  languages 
were  cultivated  ; the  firft  Hebrew  grammar  was 
printed,  and  the  Royal  College  was  founded. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
art  of  printing  was  invented.  A multitude  of 
writings  of  all  kinds  were  draw’n  out  of  the  dufi: 
of  monaftic  libraries,  to  be  diffufed  among  the 
people.  The  vulgar  tongue  was  improved,  and 
tranflations  were  made.  The  fovereign,  and  in- 
dividuals, collected  great  libraries.  The  decrees 
of  the  councils,  the  fathers,  and  the  holy  fcrip- 
tures  were  read.  The  canon  law  was  attended 
to,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  church  was  invefti- 
gated.  The  fpirit  of  criticifm  arofe,  and  the 
apocryphal  books  were  detedted  -,  while  infpired 
writings  were  reftored  to  their  original  purity. 
The  eyes  of  the  fovereigns  and  of  the  clergy 
were  opened,  and  they  were  enlightened  by  re- 
ligious difputes.  The  origin  of  immunities,  ex- 
emptions, 
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eruptions;  and  privleges,  was  traced,  and  the  B ° K 
futility  of  them  was  demonftrated.  Antient  times  c— -vr— 
were  fearched  into,  and  their  difcipline  compared 
to  modern  cuftoms.  The  hierarchy  of  the  church 
refumed  it’s  influence,  and  the  two  powers  with- 
drew into  their  refpective  limits;  The  décidons 
of  the  church  refumed  their  efficacy  j and  if  papal 
tyranny  hath  not  been  extinguifhed  in  France,  it 
is  at  lead  confined  within  very  narrow  bounds. 

In  1681,  the  clergy  of  that  kingdom  decided, 
that  temporal  power  was  independent  of  lpiritual 
power,  and  that  the  pope  was  fubje<5t  to  the 
canons  of  the  church.  If  the  million  of  the  priefl: 
be  of  divine  right;  if  it  belong  to  him  to  fet 
men  free,  and  to  enclofe  them  in  bonds,  can  he 
not  excommunicate  the  impenitent  finner,  or  the 
heretic,  whether  he  be  a fovereign  or  a private 
man  ? According  to  our  principles,  this  is  a 
power  that  cannot  be  denied  to  him  : but  prudent 
men  perceived,’  in  this  violent  proceeding,  fuch 
! mifchievous  confequences,  that  they  have  de- 
clared it  was  fcarce  ever  to  be  referred  to.  Doth 
excommunication  involve  the  depofition  of  the 
fovereign,  and  difengage  the  fubjeits  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance  ? It  would  be  high-treafon  to 
fuppofe  it.  Hence  we  fee,  that  the  ecclefiaflical 
government,  at  leafi,  in  France,  hath  pafied  on, 
from  the  tyranny  of  anarchy , to  a kind  of  moderate 
Artftocracy. 

But  if  I might  be  allowed  to  explain  myfelf 
upon  a matter  fo  important,  I fhould  venture  to 
; fay,  that  neither  in  England,  nor  in  the  countries 
of  Germany,  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  of  the 
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North,  the  true  principles  have  been  traced» 
Had  they  been  better  know’n,  how  much  blood 
and  how  many  troubles  they  would  have  fpared  ; 
the  blood  of  Pagans,  Pleretics,  and  Chriftians  ; 
fince  the  firft  origin  of  natural  forms  of  worfhip 
to  the  prefent  day  ; and  how  much  would  they 
fpare  in  future,  if  the  rulers  of  the  earth  were 
prudent  and  fteady  enough  to  conform  to 
them  ? 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  ftate  is  not  made 
for  religion,  but  religion  for  the  ftate;  this  is  the 
firft  principle. 

The  general  intereft  is  the  univerfal  rule  that 
ought  to  prevail  in  a ftate  : this  is  the  fécond 
principle. 

The  people,  or  the  fovereign  authority*  de- 
pofitary  of  their’s,  have  alone  the  right  to  judge 
of  the  conformity  of  any  inftitution  whatever 
with  the  general  intereft.  This  is  the  third  prin- 
ciple. 

These  three  principles  appear  to  me  incon- 
teftibly  evident  ; and  the  propofitions  that  fol- 
low, are  no  more  than  corollaries  deduced  fromt 
them. 

It  therefore  belongs  to  this  authority,  and  to 
this  authority  alone,  to  examine  the  tenets  and 
the  difcipline  of  religion.  The  tenets,  in  order 
to  afcertain,  whether,  being  contrary  to  common 
lenfe,  they  will  not  expofe  the  public  tranquillity 
to  commotions,  fo  much  the  more  dangerous,  as 
the  ideas  of  future  happinefs  will  be  complicated 
with  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  ; and  with  fubmif- 

fioft 
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fion.to  truths,  which  will  be  confidered  as  re- 
vealed. The  difcipline,  to  obferve  whether  it 
doth  not  clafh  with  the  prevailing  manners,  ex- 
tinguilh  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  damp  the  ardour 
of  courage,  occafion  an  averfion  for  induftry,  for 
marriage,  and  for  public  affairs;  whether  it  be 
not  injurious  to  population,  and  to  the  focial 
ftate  ; whether  it  doth  not  infpire  fanaticifm,  and 
a fpirit  of  intoleration  ; whether  it  doth  not  fow 
the  feeds  of  divifion  between  the  relations  of  the 
fame  family,  between  families  of  the  fame  city, 
between  the  cities  of  the  fame  kingdom,  and 
between  the  feveral  kingdoms  of  the  earth;  whe- 
ther it  doth  not  diminifh  the  refpetft  due  to  the 
fovereign,  and  the  magiftrates,  and  whether  it 
doth  not  inculcate  maxims  fo  auftere  as  to  occa- 
fion melancholy,  or  practices  which  lead  on  to 
extravagance. 

This  authority,  and  this  authority  alone1,  can 
therefore  profcribe  the  eftablifhed  mode  of  wor- 
fhip,  adopt  a new  one,  or  even  abolifh  every 
form  of  worfhip,  if  it  fhould  find  it  convenient. 
The  general  form  of  government  being  always 
fettled  at  the  fir  ft  minute  of  it’s  adoption;  how 
is  it  poftible  that  religion  fhould  give  the  law  by 
it’s  antiquity  ? 

The  ftate  hath  the  fupremacy  in  every  thing. 
The  diftinction  between  a temporal  and  a fpi- 
ritual  power  is  a palpable  abfurdity  ;■  and  there 
neither  can,  nor  ought  to  be,  any  more  than  one 
foie  and  fingle  jurifdidion,  wherever  it  belongs, 
to  public  utility  alone,  to  order,  or  to  defend. 

For 
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For  every  offence  whatever  there  fhould  be  bet 
one  tribunal  -,  for  every  guilty  perfon  but  one  pri- 
fon  ; for  every  illegal  adtion  but  one  law.  Every 
contrary  claim  is  injurious  to  the  equality  of  the 
citizens  -,  every  poffeffion  is  an  ufurpation  of  the 
claimant,  at  the  expence  of  the  common  in- 
tereft. 

There  fhould  be  no  other  councils  than  the 
affembly  of  the  minifters  of  the  fovereign.  When 
the  adminiftrators  are  affembled,  the  church  is 
affembledi  When  the  ftate  has  pronounced,  the 
church  has  nothing  more  to  fay. 

There  fhould  be  no  other  canons,  except  the 
edidts  of  the  princes,  and  the  decrees  of  the 
courts  of  judicature. 

What  is  a common  offence,  and  a privileged 
offence,  where  there  is  but  one  law,  and  one  pub- 
lic matter,  between  the  citizens. 


Immunities,  and  other  exclufive  privileges* 
are  fo  many  adts  of  injuftice,  exercifed  againft 
the  other  ranks  of  fociety  that  are  deprived  of 
them. 

A bishop,  a prieft,  or  a member  of  the  cleri- 
cal body,  may  quit  his  country,  if  he  choofes  it  j 
but  then  he  is  nothing.  It  belongs  to  the  ftate  to 
watch  over  his  conduct,  to  appoint  and  to  re- 
move him* 

If  we  underftand  by  a benefice,  any  thing 
more  than  the  falary  every  citizen  ought  to  reap 
from  his  labour,  this  is  an  abufe  which  requires  a 
fpeedy  reformation.  The  man  who  doth  nothing 
hath  no  right  to  eat. 


And 
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And  wherefore  fhould  not  the  pried  acquire, 
enrich  himfelf,  enjoy,  fell,  buy,  and  make  his 
will,  as  another  citizen  ? 

Let  him  be  chade,  docile,  humble,  and  even 
indigent;  let  him  not  be  fond  of  women,  let  him 
be  of  a meek  difpofition,  and  let  him  prefer  bread 
and  water  to  all  the  conveniences  of  life  ; but  let 
him  be  forbidden  to  bind  himfelf  to  thefe  ob~ 
iervances  by  vows.  The  vow  of  chadity  is  repug- 
nant to  nature,  and  injurious  to  population  ; the 
vow  of  poverty  is  only  that  of  a foolifh,  or  of  an 
idle  man  ; the  vow  of  obedience  to  any  other  than 
to  the  ruling  power,  and  to  the  law,  is  that  of  a 
Have  or  of  a rebel. 

If  there  exided,  therefore,  in  any  di drift  of  a 
country,  fixty  thoufand  citizens  bound  by  fucli 
vows,  what  could  the  fovereign  do  better,  than 
to  repair  to  the  fpor,  with  a fufficient  number  of 
fatellites,  armed  with  whips,  and  to  fay  to  them  : 
Go  forth,  ye  lazy  wretches,  go  forth;  go  to  the 
fields,  to  agriculture,  to  the  manufactures,  to  the 
militia  ? 

Charity  is  the  common  duty  of  all  tnofe  whofc 
property  exceeds  their  abfolute  wants. 

The  relief  of  old  men,  and  of  indigent  and  old 
perlons,  is  the  duty  of  the  date  they  haveferved. 

Let  there  be  no  other  apodles  but  the  legida- 
tor,  and  the  magidrates. 

Let  there  be  no  facred  writings,  except  thofe 
which  they  fhall  acknowlege  as  fuch. 

Let  there  be  no  divine  right,  but  the  good  of 
the  republic. 

Vol.  VIII.  I I COULD 
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I could  extend  thefe  confequences  to  many 
other  objects  ; but  I ftop  here,  protefting,  that  if 
in  what  I have  laid  there  fhould  be  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  good  order  of  a well-regulated 
focietyy  and  to  the  felicity  of  the  citizens,  Ï re- 
trait : although  I ca'-n  fcaree  perfuade  myfelf, 
that  the  nations  can  become  enlightened,  and  not 
be  fenfible  one  day  of  the  truth  of  my  principles. 
As  for  the  reft,  I forewarn-  my  readers,  that  I 
have  fpoken  only  of  the  external  forms  of  reli- 
gion. With  refpedV  to  internal  religion,  man  is 
only  accountable  for  it  to  God.  It  is  a fecret  be- 
tween man  and  him,  who  hath  taken  him  out  of 
nothing,  and  can  plunge  him  into  it  again. 

If  we  now  take  a review  of  what  has  been  faid, 
we  111  all  fin'd,-  that  all  the  governments  of  Europe 
are  comprehended  under  lbme  of  the  forms  we 
have  been  deferibing,  and  are  differently  modelled 
according  to  the  local  fituation,  the  degree  of  po- 
pulation, the  extent  of  territory,  the  influence  of 
opinions  and  occupations,  and  the  external  con- 
nections and  vicifftrudes  of  events  that  act  upon 
the  fyftem  of  the  body  politic,  as  the  impreffionof 
furrounding  fluids  does  upon  natural  bodies. 

We  are  not  to  imagine,  as  it  is  often  afterted, 
that  all  governments  nearly  refemble  each  other, 
and  that  the  only  difference  between  them  confifti 
in  the  character  of  thofe  who  govern.  This  maxim 
may,  perhaps,  be  true  in  abfolute  governments, 
among  luch  nations  as  have  no  principles  of  liber- 
ty. thefe  take  the  turn  the  prince  gives  them  y> 

Êney  haughty,  proud,  and  courageous,  under  a 

monarch' 
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monarch  who  is  active  and  fond  of  glory  j indolent  B 
and  ftupid  under  a fuperftitious  king;  full  of  hopes  v. 
and  fears  under  a young  prince  ; of  weaknefs  and 
corruption  under  an  old  defpot  j or  rather  alter- 
nately confident,  and  weak,  under  the  feveral  mi- 
nifters  who  are  railed  by  intrigue.  In  fuch  fiâtes^ 
government  allumes  the  character  of  the  admini- 
ftration  j but  in  free  dates  it  is  juft  the  reverfe. 

Whatever  may  be  faid  of  the  nature  and 
fprings  of  the  different  fyftems  of  government  to 
which  men  are  fubjeft,  the  art  of  legifiation  being 
that  which  ought  to  be  the  moft  perfedt,  is  alfo 
the  moft  proper  to  employ  men  of  the  firft  genius. 
The  fcience  of  government  does  not  contain  ab- 
ftradted  truths,  or  rather  it  has  not  one  fingle  prin- 
ciple which  does  not  extend  to  all  the  branches  of 
adminiftration. 

The  ftate  is  a very  complicated  machine,  which 
cannot  be  wound  up  or  fet  in  motion  without  a 
thorough  knowlege  of  all  it’s  component  parts. 

If  any  one  of  the  parts  be  too  much  ftraicened 
or  relaxed,  the  whole  muft  be  in  diforder.  Every 
projedt  that  may  be  beneficial  to  a certain  num- 
ber of  citizens,  or  in  critical  times,  may  become 
fatal  to  the  whole  nation,  and  prejudicial  for  a 
long  continuance.  If  we  deftroy  or  change  the 
nature  of  any  great  body^  thofe  convulfive  mo- 
tions which  are  called  ftrokes  of  date,  will  difturb 
the  whole  nation,  which  may,  perhaps,  feel  the 
effedls  of  them  for  ages  to  come.  All  innovations 
ought  to  be  brought  about  infenfibly  ; they  Ihould 
arife  from  neceffity,  be  the  refult,  as  it  were* 
of  the  public  clamour,  or  at  leaft  agree  with  the 
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general  wifhes.  To  abolifh  old  cuftoms,  or  to 
introduce  new  ones  on  a fudden,  tends  only  to 
increafe  that  which  is  bad,  and  to  prevent  the  ef- 
Te6t  of  that  which  is  good.  To  a6t  without  con- 
foltin-g  the  will  of  the  generality,  without  colleét- 
ing,  as  it  were*  the  majority  of  votes  in  the  pub- 
lic opinion*  is  to  alienate  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men,  and  to  bring  every  thing  into  diferedit,  even 
what  is  honeft  and  good. 

It  would  be  a defrrable  thing  in  Europe,  that 
the  fovereigns*  convinced  of  the  necelïïty  of  im- 
proving the  lcience  of  government,  Ihould  imitate 
a cu-ftom  eftablifhed  in  China.  In  this  empire, 
the  minifters  are  d i ft ingui fried  into  two  elaffes, 
the  thinkers , and  the  figners.  While  the  latter  are 
employed  in  the  arrangement  and  difpatch  of 
public  affairs,  the  firfb  attend  only  to  the  forming 
of  projets,  or  to  the  examination  of  fuch  as  are 
prefented  to-  them.  According  to  the  admirers  of 
the  Chinefe  government,  this  is  the  fource  of  all 
thofe  judicious  regulations,  which  eftablifh  m 
thofe  regions-  the  moft  enlightened  fyftems  of  le- 
giflation,  together  with  the  moft  prudent  admini- 
ftration.  All  Afia  is  fubject  to  a defpotic  govern- 
ment ; but  in  Turkey  and  Perfia,  it  is  a defpotifm 
of  opinion  by  means  of  religion  > in  China,  it  is 
the  defpotifm  of  the  laws  by  the  influence  of  rea- 
fon.  Among  the  Mohammedans,  they  believe 
in  the  divine  authority  of  the  prince  * among  the 
Chinefe,  they  believe  in  natural  authority,  found- 
ed upon  the  law  of  reafon.  But  in  thefe  empires 
k is  convi(5Uon  that  influences  the  will. 

It 
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Iv  the  happy  ftate  of  policy  and  knowlege  to 
which  Europe  hath  attained,  it  is  plain  that  this 
convidtion  of  the  mind,  which  produces  a free, 
eafy  and  general  obedience,  can  proceed  from 
nothing  but  a certain  evidence  of  the  utility  of 
the  laws.  If  the  governments  will  not  pay 
thinkers^  who  may,  perhaps,  become  fufpicious 
or  corrupt  as  foon  as  they  are  mercenary  ; let 
them,  at  lead,  allow  men  of  fuperior  understand- 
ings to  watch  in  fome  meafure  over  the  public 
good.  Every  writer  of  genius  is  born  a magi- 
strate of  his  country;  and  he  ought  to  enlighten 
it  as  much  as  it  is  in  his  power.  His  abili- 
ties give  him  a right  to  do  it.  Whether  he  be 
an  obfcure  or  a diftinguifhed  citizen,  whatever 
be  his  rank  or  birth,  his  mind,  which  is  always 
noble,  derives  it’s  claims  from  his  talents.  Pi's 
tribunal  is  the  whole  nation  ; his  judge  is  the 
public,  not  the  defpot  who  does  not  hear  him,  nor 
the  minifter  who  will  not  attend  to  him. 

All  thefe  truths  have,  doubtlefs,  their  bounda- 
ries ; but  it  is  always  more  dangerous  to  fupprefs 
the  freedom  of  thought,  than  to  leave  it  to  it’s 
bent  or  impetuofity.  Reafon  and  truth  triumph 
over  thofe  daring  and  violent  minds,  which  are 
rouzed  only  by  reftraint,  and  irritated  only  by 
perfecution.  Kings  and  minifters,  love  your  peo- 
ple, love  mankind,  and  ye  will  be  happy.  Ye 
will  have  then  no  reafon  to  fear  men  of  tree  fenti- 
tnents  or  unfatisfied  minds,  nor  the  revolt  of  bad 
men.  The  revolt  of  the  heart  is  much  more  dan- 
.gerous  ; for  virtue,  when  foured,  and  rouzed  into 
indignation,  is  guilty  of  the  molt  atrocious  arts. 
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B xcf  K ^ato  a°d  Brutus  were  both  virtuous  : they  were 
v — ' reduced  to  the  alternative  of  choofing  between 
two  great  enormities,  fuicide,  or  the  death  of 
Cæfar. 

Remember  that  the  interefts  of  government 
and  thofe  of  the  nation  are  the  fame.  Whoever 
attempts  to  feparate  them,  is  unacquainted  with 
their  true  nature,  and  will  only  injure  them. 

Authority  divides  this  great  intereft:,  when 
the  wills  of  individuals  are  fubftituted  to  the  efta- 
blifhed  order.  The  laws,  and  thofe  alone,  ought 
to  have  the  fway.  This  univerfal  rule  is  not  a 
yoke  for  the  citizens,  but  a power  which  protedls 
them,  and  a watchfulnefs  which  infures  their 
tranquillity.  They  think  themfelves  free  ; and 
this  opinion,  which  conftitutes  their  happinefs, 
determines  their  fubmiffion.  If  the  arbitrary  ca- 
prices of  a turbulent  and  enterprifing  admini- 
ftrator  fhould  lubvert  this  fortunate  fyftem,  the 
people,  who  from  habit,  prejudice,  or  felf-love, 
are  generally  inclined  to  confider  the  government 
under  which  they  live  as  the  beft  of  all  poftible 
governments,  are  deprived  of  this  illufion,  to 
which  nothing  can  be  fubftituted. 

Authority  divides  this  great  intereft:,  when  it 
obftinately  perfeveres  in  any  error  into  which  it 
hath  fallen,  Let  it  not  be  blinded  by  a foolifh 
pride,  and  it  will  perceive  that  thofe  changes, 
which  bring  it  back  to  what  is  true  and  good, 
far  from  weakening  it’s  fprings,  will  ftrengthen 
them.  To  be  undeceived  with  refpedl  to  a dan- 
gerous miftake,  is  not  to  contradict  one’s  felf;  it 
is  not  to  difplay  to  the  people  the  inconftaiicy  of 
• • ’ government  $ 
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government  j it  is  to  demonftrate  to  them  it’s 
wifdom  and  it's  uprightnefs.  If  their  refpeCt  were 
•to  diminifh,  it  would  be  for  that  power  which 
would  never  know  it’s  miftakes,  or  would  always 
juflify  them  ; and  not  for  thofe  who  would  avow 
and  correct  them. 

Authority  divides  this  great  intereft,  when 
tit  facrifices  the  tranquillity,  eafe,  and  blood  or 
the  people.,  to  the  terrible  and  tranfient  bril- 
liancy of  warlike  exploits.  It  is  in  vain  that  we 
endeavour  to  juftify  thefe  deftructive  propenfities, 
by  ftatues,  and  by  inferiptions.  Thefe  monu- 
ments of  arrogance  and  flattery  will  one  day  be 
deflroyed  by  time,  or  overthrow’n  by  hatred. 
The  memory  of  that  prince  only  will  be  refpeCt- 
ed,  who  (hall  have  preferred  peace,  which  mult 
have  enfured  happinefs  to  his  fubjeéts,  to  victo- 
ries, which  would  have  been  only  for  himfelf  j 
who  fliall  :have  confidered  the  empire  as  his  fa- 
mily ; who  fhall  have  made  no  other  ufe  of  his 
power,  than  for  the  advantage  of  thofe  who  had 
intrufted  him  with  it.  His  name  and  his  character 
will  be  univenfally  cherilhed.  Fathers  will  inform 
poflerity  of  the  happinefs  which  they  enjoyed. 
Their  children  will  repeat  it  to  their  defendants  ; 
and  this  delightful  remembrance  will  be  preferved 
from  one  age  to  another,  and  will  be  perpetuated 
in  each  familv,  and  to  the  remoteft  centuries. 

Authority  divides  .this  great  intereft,  when 
the  perfon  into  whofe  hands  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment have  been  placed,  by  birth  or  election,  fuf- 
fers  them  to  be  guided  at  pleafure  by  blind 
.chance  j when  he  prefers  a mean  repofe  to  the 
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B xix  K diSnity  and  t^ie  importance  of  the  functions  with 
L..— v— . mj  which  he  is  intruded.  His  ina&ion  is  criminal 
and  infamous.  The  indulgence  with  which  his 
faults  might  have  been  treated,  will  be  judly  de- 
nied to  his  indolence.  This  feverity  will  be  the 
more  lawful,  as  his  chara<5ter  will  have  deter- 
mined him  to  choofe  for  fubditutes  the  fird  am- 

. 

bitious  men  who  may  offer,  and  thefe  almod  ne- 
ceffarily  men  of  no  capacity.  If  even  he  had  the 
lingular  good  fortune  of  making  a good  choice, 
he  would  dill  be  unpardonable,  becaufe  it  is  not 
allowable  to  impofe  our  duties  upon  others.  He 
will  die  without  having  lived.  His  name  will  be 
forgotten  ; or  if  remembered,  it  will  only  be  as 
the  names  of  thofe  fluggard  kings,  the  years  of 
whofe  reign  hiflory  hath  with  reafon  difdained  to 
count. 

Authority  divides  this  great  intered,  when 
the  pods  which  determine  the  public  tranquillity 
are  intruded  to  vile  or  corrupt  men  of  intrigue  -, 
when  favour  fliall  obtain  the  rewards  due  to  fer- 
vices;  when  the  powerful  fprings,  which  in- 
fure  the  grandeur  and  the  duration  of  empires, 
^are  dedroyed.  All  emulation  is  extincd.  The  en- 
lightened  and  laborious  citizens  either  conceal 
themfelves,  or  retire.  The  wicked  and  the  auda- 
cious fhew  themfelves  infolently,  and  profper. 
Every  thing  is  dire&ed  and  determined  by  pre- 
fumption,  by  intered,  and  by  the  mod  difordi- 
nate  padions.  Judice  is  difregarded,  virtue  is 
degraded,  and  propriety,  which  might  in  fome 
meafure  be  a fubditute  to  it,  is  confidered  as  an 
old  prejudice,  or  a ridiculous  cudom.  Difcou- 
•f  ragement 
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ragemenc  within,  and  opprobrium  without,  thefe  B K 

are  all  that  remain  to  a nation  formerly  powerful  ■_  * 

and  refpetfled. 

There  may  fornetimes  be  people  diflatisfied 
under  a good  government  j but  where  there  are 
many  that  are  unhappy,  without  any  kind  of 
public  prolperity,  then  it  is  that  the  government 
is  vicious  in  it’s  nature. 

Mankind  are  juit  as  we  would  have  them  to 
be  j ic  is  the  mode  of  government  which  gives 
them  a good  or  an  evil  propenfity. 

A state  ought  to  have  one  obje£t  only  in 
view  ; and  that  is,  public  felicity.  Every  date 
has  a particular  manner  of  promoting  this  end  j 
which  may  be  confidered  as  it’s  fpirit,  it’s  prin- 
ciple, to  which  every  thing  elfe  is  fubordinate. 

A nation  can  have  no  induftry  for  the  arts,  nor 
courage  for  war,  without  a confidence  in,  and  an 
attachment  to,  the  government.  But  when  the 
principle  of  fear  hath  broken  every  other  fpring 
of  the  foul,  a nation  then  becomes  of  no  confe- 
quence,  the  prince  is  expofed  to  a thoufand  enter- 
prifes  from  without,  and  a thoufand  dangers  from 
within.  Defpifed  by  his  neighbours,  and  abhorred 
by  his  fubjefts,  he  mud  be  in  perpetual  fear  for 
the  fafety  of  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
his  own  life.  It  is  a happinefs  for  a nation,  chat 
commerce,  arts  and  fciences,  fhould  flourifli  within 
it.  It  is  even  a happinefs  for  thofe  who  govern, 
when  they  are  not  inclined  to  exert  a£ts  of  tyran- 
ny. Upright  minds  are  very  eafily  led  j but  none 
have  a greater  averfion  for  violence  and  flavery. 

Let  good  monarchs  be  blefied  with  enlightened 

people  ; 
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: people;  and  let  tyrants  have  none  but  brutes  to 
> reign  over. 

Military  power  is  both  the  caufe  and  the  de- 
drudtion  of  defpotifm  ; which  in  it’s  infant  (late 
may  be  compared  to  a lion  that  conceals  hfs 
talons  in  order  to  let  them  grow.  In  it’s  full  vi- 
gour, it  may  be  confidered  as  a madman  who 
tears  his  body  to  pieces  with  his  arms.  In  it’s  ad- 
vanced age,  it  is  like  Saturn,  who,  after  having 
devoured  his  children,  is  fhamefully  mutilated  by 
his  own  race. 

Government  may  be  divided  into  legislation 
and  policy.  Legislation  relates  to  the  internal 
management  of  the  Slate,  and  policy  to  the  exter- 
nal direction  of  it. 

Savage  nations,  which  are  addicted  to  hunting, 
have  rather  a policy  than  a legislation.  Governed 
among  themfelves  by  manners  and  example,  the 
only  conventions  or  laws  they  have,  are  be- 
tween one  nation  and  another.  Treaties  of 
peace  or  alliance  constitute  their  only  code  of  le- 
gislation. 

Such  were  nearly  the  focieties  of  ancient  times. 
■Separated  by  deferts,  without  any  communication 
of  trade  or  voyages,  they  had  only  a prefent  and 
■immediate  'jntereft  to  fettle.  All  their  négocia- 
tions confided  in  putting  an  end  to  a war  by  fixing 
the  boundaries  of  a Slate.  As  it  was  necelfary  to 
■perfuade  a nation,  and  not  bribe  a court  by  the 
•miftreSTes  or  favourites  of  a prince,  eloquent  men 
•were  employed  for  this  purpofe,  and  the  names  of 
•orator  and  embaSTador  were  Synonymous. 
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In  the  middle  ages,  when  every  thing,  even  book. 
jufiice  itfelf,  was  decided  by  force  j when  the  Go-  . X*X*  ; 
thic  government  divided,  by  feparate  intereds  all 
thofe  petty  dates  which  owed  their  exidence  to  it’s 
conditution;  négociations  had  but  little  influence 
over  a wild  and  reclufe  people,  who  knew  no 
right  but  that  of  war,  no  treaties  but  for  truces 
or  ranfoms. 

During  this  long  period  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
baril’m,  policy  was  entirely  confined  to  the  court 
of  Rome.  It  had  arifen  from  the  artifices  which 
had  founded  the  papal  government.  As  the  pon- 
tiffs, by  the  laws  of  religion  and  the  fyftem  of  the 
hierarchy,  influenced  a very  numerous  clergy, 
whofe  profelytes  extended  perpetually  in  all  the 
chriftian  dates,  the  correfpondence  kept  up  with 
the  bifhops,  edablifhed  early  at  Rome  a center  of 
communication  for  all  the  different  churches,  or 
nations.  All  rights  were  fubordinate  to  a reli- 
gion which  exerciled  an  abfolute  authority  over 
the  mind  of  every  individual  ; it  had  a fhare  in 
almod  every  tranfaflion,  either  as  the  motive  or 
the  means  i and  the  popes,  by  the  Italian  agentp 
they  had  placed  in  all  the  prelacies  of  the  chridian 
date,  were  condantly  informed  of  every  commo- 
tion, and  availed  themfelves  of  every  event.  They 
had  the  highefl  intered  in  this;  that  of  attaining 
univerfal  monarchy.  The  barbarifm  of  the  times 
in  which  this  project  was  conceived,  does  not 
leffen  it’s  greatnefs  and  fublimity.  How  daring 
was  the  attempt,  to  fubdue,  without  troops,  nations 
. that  were  always  in  arms  ! What  art  to  make  even 
the  weaknefs  of  the  clergy  refpeclable  and  fa- 
ffed Î 
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K cred  ! What  fkill  to  agitate,  to  fhake  thrones  one 
after  the  other,  in  order  to  keep  them  all  in  fub- 
je&ion!  So  deep,  fo  extenfive  a defign  could  only 
be  carried  into  execution,  by  being  concealed; 
and  therefore  was  inconfident  with  an  hereditary 
monarchy;  in  which,  the  pallions  of  kings  and  the 
intrigues  of  miniders  are  the  caufe  of  fo  much 
indability  in  affairs.  This  projedt,  and  the  ge- 
neral rule  of  condudt  it  requires,  could  not  be 
formed  but  in  an  ele&ive  government,  in  which 
the  chief  is  always  chofen  from  a body  animated 
with  the  fame  fpirit,  and  guided  by  the  fame 
maxims;  in  which  an  ariffocratic  court  rather  go- 
verns the  prince,  than  differs  itfelf  to  be  governed 
by  him. 

While  Italian  policy  was  engaged  in  examin- 
ing all  the  dates  of  Europe,  and  availing  itfelf  of 
every  opportunity  to  aggrandize  and  confirm  the 
power  of  the  church,  each  fovereign  faw  with  in- 
difference the  revolutions  that  were  taking  place 
without.  Mod  of  them  were  too  much  eng-ao-ed 
in  eftablifhing  their  authority  in  their  own  domi- 
nions, in  difputing  the  branches  of  power  with  the 
feveral  bodies  which  were  in  poffeffion  of  them,  or 
which  were  driving  againd  the  natural  bent  that 
monarchy  has  to  defpotifm  : they  were  not  diffi- 
dently madersof  their  own  inheritance,  to  inter- 
fere in  the  dilputes  of  their  neighbours. 

The  fifteenth  century  changed  the  order  of 
things.  When  the  princes  had  collected  their 
forces,  they  were  inclined  to  bring  them  to  atffion, 
and  try  their  refpetffive  drength.  Till  that  time, 
the  nations  had  only  carried  on  war  with  each  other 

upon 
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upon  their  feveral  frontiers.  The  feafon  of  the 
campaign  was  loft  in  aflembling  troops,  which 
every  baron  always  raifed  very  (lowly.  There  were 
then  only  fkirmifhes  between  (mail  parties,  nor 
any  regular  battles  between  different  armies. 
When  a prince,  either  by  alliances  or  inheritance, 
had  acquired  poffeftions  in  different  ftates,  the  in- 
terefts  were  confounded,  and  contentions  arofe 
among  the  people.  It  was  neceftary  to  fend  regu- 
lar troops  in  the  pay  of  the  monarch,  to  defend  at 
a diftance  territories  that  did  not  belong  to  the 
ftate.  The  crown  of  England  no  longer  held  pro- 
vinces in  the  midft  of  France;  but  that  of  Spain 
acquired  fome  rights  in  Germany;  and  that  of 
France  laid  fome  claims  in  Italy.  From  that  time 
all  Europe  was  in  a perpetual  alternate  ftate  of  war 
and  négociation. 

The  ambition,  talents,  and  rivalfhipof Charles 
V.  and  Francis  I.  gave  rife  to  the  prefent  fyftem 
of  modern  politics.  Before  thefe  two  kings, 
France  and  Spain  had  difputed  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  the  name  of  the  houfes  of  Arragon 
and  Anjou.  Their  diflentions  had  excited  a fer- 
ment throughout  all  Italy,  and  the  republic  of 
Venice  was  the  chief  caufe  of  that  inteftine  com- 
motion that  was  excited  againft  two  foreign 
powers.  The  Germans  took  a part  in  thefe  dif- 
turbances,  either  as  auxiliaries,  or  as  being  in- 
terefted  in  them.  The  emperor  and  the  pope 
were  concerned  in  them  with  almoft  all  Chriften- 
dom.  But  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  engaged 
in  their  fate,  the  views,  the  anxiety,  the  deftiny 
of  all  Europe.  All  the  powers  feemed  to  be  di- 
vided 
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B xix  K v^e<^  between  two  rival  houfes,  in  order  to 
i— weaken  alternately  the  moft  powerful.  Fortune 
favoured  the  talents,  the  force,  and  the  artifice  of 
Charles  V.  More  ambitious  and  lefs  voluptuous 
than  Francis  I.,  his  character  turned  the  fcale,  and 
Europe  for  a time  inclined  to  his  fide,  but  did  not 
continue  always  to  favour  the  fame  intereft. 

Philip  II.  who  had  all  the  fpirit  of  intrigue, 
but  not  the  military  virtues  of  his  father,  inherited 
his  projects  and  ambitious  views,  and  found  the 
times  favourable  to  his  aggrandizement.  He  ex- 
haufted  his  kingdom  of  men  and  fhips,  and  even 
of  money,  though  he  was  in  poffeffion  of  the 
mines  of  the  New  World;  and  left  behind  him  a 
moreextenfive  monarchy,  butSpain  itfelf  in  a much 
weaker  (late  than  it  had  been  under  his  father. 

His  fon  imagined  he  fihould  again  make  all 
Europedependent,  by  an  alliance  with  that  branch 
of  his  houfe  which  reigned  in  Germany.  Philip 
II.  had  through  negligence  relinquifhed  this  poli- 
tical idea;  Philip  III.  refumed  [it.  But  in  other 
refpe&s  he  followed  the  erroneous,  narrow,  fuper- 
ftitious  and  pedantic  principles  of  his  predeceflor. 
Within  the  (late,  there  was  much  formality,  but 
no  order,  and  no  ceconomy.  The  church  was 
perpetually  incroaching  upon  the  ftate.  The 
inquifition,  that  horrid  monfter,  which  con- 
ceals it’s  head  in  the  heavens,  and  it’s  feet  in 
the  infernal  regions,  ftruck  at  the  root  of  po-* 
pulation,  which  at  the  fame  time  fuffered  con- 
liderably  from  war  and  the  colonies.  In  the 
external  operations  of  the  ftate,  there  were  (till 
the  fame  ambitious  views,  and  lefs  fkilful  mea- 
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fares.  Rafh  and  precipitate  in  his  enterprifes,  B ° ° K 
flow  and  obftinate  in  the  execution  of  them,  1 
Philip  III.  had  all  thole  defects  which  are  preju-  i 
dicial  to  each  other,  and  cccafion  every  project 
to  mifcarry.  He  dellroyed  the  fmall  degree  of 
life  and  vigour  the  monarchy  yet  retained. 

Richelieu  availed  himfelf  of  the  weaknefs  of 
Spain,  and  the  foibles  of  the  king  whom'  he  ruled 
over,  to  nil  that  period  with  his  intrigues,  and 
caufe  his  name  to  defcend  to  poflerity.  Germa- 
ny and  Spain  were  in  fome  manner  connected  to 
each  other  by  the  Houfe  of  Au  (tria  : to  this 
league,  he  oppofed  that  of  France  with  Sweden, 
to  counteract  the  effeCt  of  the  former.  This 
fyftem  would  naturally  have  taken  place  in  his 
times,  if  it  had  not  been  the  work  of  his  genius. 

Guttavus  Adolphus  by  his  conquers  enflaved  all 
the  north.  All  Europe  concurred  in  lowering 
the  pride  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria;  and  the  peace 
of  the  Pyrenees  turned  the  fcale  againft  Spain  in 
favour  of  France. 

Charles  V.  had  been  accuied  of  aiming  at 
univerfal  monarchy;  and  Lewis  XIV.  was  taxed 
with  the  fame  ambition.  Eut  neither  of  them 
ever  conceived  fo  high  and  fo  ralh  a project. 

They  were  both  of  them  paflionately  defirous  of 
extending  their  empire,  by  the  aggrandizement 
of  their  families.  This  ambition  is  equally  na- 
tural to  princes  of  common  abilities,  who  are 
born  without  any  talents,  as  it  is  to  monarchs  of 
fuperior  underftanding,  who  have  no  virtues  or 
moral  qualifications.  But  neither  Charles  V.  nor 
Lewis  XIV.  had  that  kind  of  fpirit  of  refolution, 

that 
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B xix  K £^at  impHfe  of  the  foul  to  brave  every  thing, 

— y > which  conftitutes  heroic  conquerors  : they  bore 

no  refemblance  in  any  particular  to  Alexander. 
Nevcrthelefs  ufeful  alarms  were  taken  and  fpread 
abroad.  Such  alarms  cannot  be  too  foon  con- 
ceived, nor  too  foon  diffufed,  when  there  arile 
any  powers  that  are  formidable  to  their  neigh- 
bours. It  is  chiefly  among  nations,  and  with 
refpect  to  kings,  that  fear  produces  lafety. 

When  Lewis  XIV.  began  to  reflect  on  his 
own  fituation,  perhaps,  he  might  be  furprifed  at 
feeing  himfelf  more  powerful  than  he  thought 
he  was.  His  greatnefs  was  partly  owen  to  the 
little  harmony  that  fublifted  between  the  forces 
and  the  deflgns  of  his  enemies.  Europe  had,  in- 
deed, felt  the  necefilty  of  a general  union,  but 
had  not  difeovered  the  means  of  forming  it.  In 
treating  with  this  monarch,  proud  of  fuccels,  and 
vain  from  the  applaufe  he  had  received,  it  was 
thought  a confiderable  advantage  if  every  thing 
was  notgiven  up.  In  a word,  the  infults  of  France 
which  increafed  with  her  victories  ; the  natural 
turn  of  her  intrigues  to  fpread  diflention  every 
where,  in  order  to  reign  alone;  her  contempt  for 
the  faith  of  treaties  ; the  haughty  and  authorita- 
tive tone  fhe  ufurped,  turned  the  general  envy  fhe 
had  excited  into  deteftation,  and  raifed  univerfal 
alarms.  Even  thofe  princes,  who  had  feen  with- 
out umbrage,  or  favoured  the  increafe  of  her 
power,  felt  the  neceflity  of  repairing  this  error  in  <* 
politics,  and  of  combining  and  raifing  among 
themfelves  a body  o forces  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
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France,  in  order  to  prevent  her  tyrannizing  over 
the  nations. 

Leagues  were,  therefore,  formed,  which  were 
for  a long  time  ineffe&ual.  One  man  alone  was 
found  capable  to  animate  and  conduct  them. 
Warmed  with  that  public  fpirit,  which  only  great 
and  virtuous  fouls  can  poffefs,  it  was  a prince, 
though  born  in  a republic,  who  for  the  générai 
caufe  of  Europe  was  inflamed  with  that  love  of 
liberty,  fo  natural  to  upright  minds.  He  turned 
his  ambition  towards  the  greateft  object  and  moil 
worthy  of  the  time  in  w'hich  he  lived.  His  own 
interefl:  never  warped  him  from  that  of  the  pub- 
lic. With  a courage  peculiar  to  himfelf  he  knew 
how  to  defy  thofe  very  misfortunes  which  he  fore- 
fawj  depending  lei's  for  fuccefs  upon  his  military 
abilities,  than  waiting  for  a favourable  turn  of 
affairs,  from  his  patience  and  political  activity. 
Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  when  the  fuc- 
ceflion  to  the  throne  of  Spain  fet  all  Europe  in 
flames. 

Since  the  empire  of  the  Perfians  and  that  of 
the  Romans,  ambition  had  never  been  tempted  by 
fo  rich  a fpoil.  The  prince,  who  might  have 
united  this  crown  to  his  own,  would  naturally 
have  rifen  to  that  univerfal  monarchy,  the  idea  of 
which  raifed  a general  alarm.  It  was,  therefore, 
neceffary  to  prevent  this  empire  from  becoming 
the  poffefllon  of  a power  already  formidable,  and 
to  keep  the  balance  equal  between  the  Houfes  ot 
Auftria  and  Bourbon,  which  had  the  only  heredi- 
tary right  to  the  throne. 
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Men  well  verfed  in  the  knowlege  of  the  man- 
ners and  affairs  of  Spain,  have  afierted,  if  we  may 
believe  Bolingbroke,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
hoftilities,  which  were  then  excited  by  England 
and  Holland,  we  fhould  have  feen  Philip  V. 
as  good  a Spaniard  as  his  predecefiors,  and  that 
the  French  miniftry  would  then  have  had  no  in- 
fluence over  the  Spanifh  adminiftration  j but  that 
the  war  raifed  'again ft  the  Spaniards  for  the  fake  of 
giving  them  a ruler,  obliged  them  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  fleets  and  armies  of  a ftate  that  was 
alone  capable  of  aflifting  them  in  fixing  upon  fuch 
a king  as  they  wanted.  This  juft  idea,  the  refult 
of  deep  reflection,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  expe- 
rience of  half  a century.  The  turn  of  the  Spa- 
niards has  never  been  able  to  coincide  with  the 
tafte  of  the  French.  Spain,  from  the  character  of 
her  inhabitants  feems  rather  to  belong  to  Africa 
than  to  Europe. 

The  train  of  events,  however,  anfwered  to  the 
general  wifhes.  The  armies  and  the  councils  of 
the  quadruple  alliance  gained  an  equal  fuperiority 
over  the  common  enemy.  Inftead  of  thofe  lan- 
guid and  unfortunate  campaigns  which  had  tried 
the  patience  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  not  dif- 
couraged  him,  all  the  operations  of  the  confe- 
derates were  fuccefsful.  France,  in  her  turn, 
humbled  and  defeated  on  every  fide,  was  upon 
the  brink  of  ruin,  when  fhe  was  reftored  by  the 
death  of  the  emperor. 

It  was  then  perceived,  that  if  the  archduke 
Charles,  crowned  with  the  imperial  diadem,  and 
fucceeding  to  all  the  dominions  of  the  Houfe  of 
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Auftria,  (hould  join  Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies  to  B 0 <>  k. 

this  vaft  inheritance,  he  would  be  in  pofleffion  of  ».  , 

that  fame  exorbitant  power,  which  the  Houfe  of 
Bourbon  had  been  deprived  of  by  the  war.  Eut 
the  enemies  of  France  ftill  perfifted  in  their  defign 
of  dethroning  Philip  Y.  without  thinking  of 
the  perfon  that  was  to  fucceed  him  -,  while  true 
politicians,  notwithftanding  their  triumphs,  grew 
tired  of  a war,  the  very  fuccefs  of  which  always 
became  an  evil,  when  it  could  no  longer  do  any 
good. 

This  difference  of  opinions  raifed  diffentions 
among  the  allies,  which  prevented  them  from 
reaping  all  thofe  advantages  from  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  they  might  reafonably  have  expetfted 
from  their  fuccefs.  The  beft  means  that  could  be 
devifed  to  protect  the  provinces  of  the  allies,  were 
to  lay  open  the  frontiers  of  France^  Lewis  XIV. 
had  employed  forty  years  in  fortifying  them, 
and  his  neighbours  had  buffered  him  quietly  to 
raife  th'efe  bulwarks  which  kept  them  in  continual 
awe.  It  was  neceffary  to  ejemolifti  them  : for 
every  ftrong  power  that  puts  itfelf  in  a pofture  of 
defence^  intends  to  form  an  attack.  Philip  re- 
mained upon  the  throne  of  Spain  j and  the  forti- 
fications were  left  ftanding  in  Flanders,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine. 

Since  this  period,  no  opportunity  hath  offered 
to  rectify  the  miftake  committed  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.  France  hath  always  maintained  it’s  fu- 
periority  on  the  continent!  but  chance  hath  often 
diminifhed  it’s  influence.  The  fcales  of  the  poli- 
tical balance  will  never  be  perfeiftly  even,  nor  ac- 
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curate  enough  to  determine  the  degrees  of  power 

with  exa6t  precifion.  Perhaps,  even  this  balance 

of  .power  may  be  nothing  more  than  a chimæra. 

It  can  be  only  fixed  by  treaties,  and  thefe  have 

no  validity,  when  they  are  only  made  between 

abfolute  monarchs,  and  not  between  nations. 

Thefe  adts  rnuft.  be  permanent  when  made  by 

the  people  themfelves,  becaufe  the  objedt  of 

them  is  their  peace  and  fafety,  which  are  their 

greatefl  advantages  : but  a defpot  always  facrifices 

his  fubjedts  to  his  anxiety,  and  his  engagements 
• • • ® 
to  his  ambition. 

But  it  is  not  war  alone  that  determines  the  fu- 
periority  of  nations,  as  it  hath  been  hitherto  ima- 
gined; fince  during  the  lafi:  half-century  com- 
merce hath  had  a much  greater  influence  in  it. 
"While  the-powers  of  the  continent  divided  Eu- 
rope into  unequal  portions,  which  policy  by 
means  of  leagues,  treaties,  and  alliances  always 
prelerved  in  a certain  equilibrium  ; a maritime 
people  formed  as  it  were  a new  fvftem,  and  by 
their  induflry  made  the  land  fubjedt  to  the  fea; 
as  nature  herfelf  has  done  by  her  laws.  They 
formed,  or  brought  to  perfection  that  extenfive 
commerce,  which  is  founded  on  an  excellent 
fyftem  of  agriculture,  flourifbing  manufactures, 
and  the  richeft  pofleflions  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world.  This  is  the  kind  of  univerfal  mo- 
narchy that  Europe  ought  to  wreft  from  England, 
in  refloring  to  each  maritime  flate  that  freedom, 
and  that  power  it  hath  a right  to  have  upon  the 
dement  that  furrounds  it.  This  is  a fjitem  of 
public  good  founded  upon  natural  equity,  and  in 

this 
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this  cafe  juftice  is  the  voice  of  general  intereft.  Rook 
The  people  cannot  be  too  much  warned  to  re-  ■ 
fume  all  their  powers,  and  to  employ  the  re- 
sources offered  them  by  the  climate  and  the  foil 
they  inhabit,  to  acquire  that  national  and  diftindt 
independence  in  which  they  were  born. 

If  all  Europe  were  Sufficiently  enlightened,  and 
each  nation  were  acquainted  with  it’s  rights  and 
it’s  real  advantages,  neither  the  continent,  nor 
the  ocean  would  mutually  give  laws  to  each  other; 
but  a reciprocal  influence  would  be  eftabliffied 
between  the  continental  and  maritime  people,  a 
balance  of  induflry  and  power,  which  would  in- 
duce a mutual  intercourfe  for  the  general  bene- 
fit. Each  nation  would  fow  and  reap  upon  it’s 
proper  element.  The  Several  fiâtes  would  enjoy 
the  fame  liberty  of  exportation  and  importation 
that  fhould  fubfift  between  the  provinces  of  the 
fame  empire. 

There  is  a great  error  that  prevails  in  modern 
politics,  which  is,  that  every  ftate  fhould  endea- 
vour to  weaken  it’s-  enemies  as  much  as  poffible. 

But  no  nation  can  feek  the  ruin  of  another  ftate, 
without  paving  the  way  for,  and  haftening  it’s  own 
Slavery.  There  are  certainly  moments  in  which 
fortune  at  once  throws  into  the  way  of  a people  a 
great  increafe  of  power;  but  luch  fudden  eleva- 
tions are  not  lafting.  It  is  Sometimes  better  to 
Support  rivals,  than  to  opprefs  them,  Sparta  re- 
fufed  to  enfiave  Athens,  and  Rome  repented  of 
having  destroyed  Carthage, 

These  noble  and  generous  Sentiments  woulej 
prevent  policy  from  the  neceffity  of  committing 
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many  crimes,  and  aflferting  many  falfehoods;  po- 
licy, which  for  thel'e  two  or  three  centuries  pad 
hath  had  more  important  and  more  various  ob- 
jects to  attend  to.  The  influence  of,  policy  was 
formerly  much  limited,  it  feldom  extended  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  the  feveral  nations.  It’s 
fphere  hath  been  Angularly  enlarged  in  propor- 
tion as  the  nations  moil  diftant  from  eacii  other 
have  formed  connections  among  themfelves.  It 
hath  particularly  received  an  immenfe  increafe 
fince  the  time,  when  by  difcoveries,  either  for- 
tunate or  unfortunate,  all  the  parts  of  the  uni- 
verfe  have  been  rendered  fubordinate  to  thofe 
which  we  inhabit. 

As  the  operations  of  policy  were  multiplied  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  which  it  acquired,  every 
power  thought  it  neceflary  for  their  interefls  to 
fix  agents  in  foreigu  courts,  who  had  formerly 
been  employed  there  but  for  a very  fhort  time. 
The  habit  of  treating  incefiantly  gave  birth  to 
maxims  unknow’n  before  that  period.  Delays 
and  artifices  were  fubftituted  to  the  franknefs  and 
celerity  of  tranfient  négociations.  The  powers 
founded  and  fiudied  each  other,  and  reciprocal 
attempts  were  made  to  tire  out  or  to  furprife  all 
parties.  Secrets  which  had  been  found  impene- 
trable were  purchafed  with  gold,  and  bribery 
completed  what  intrigue  had  begun. 

It  appeared  neceflary  to  furnifh  a continual  fup- 
ply  of  matter  to  quiet  that  fpirit  of  anxiety  with 
which  the  minds  of  all  the  ambafladors  had  been 
jmprefled.  Policy,  like  that  infidious  infeCt  that 
weaves  it’s  web  in  darknefs,  hath  ftretched  forth 
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it's  net  in  the  midft  of  Europe,  and  faftened  it,  book 
as  it  were,  to  every  court.  One  fingle  thread  ».  >- ' _■ 
cannot  be  touched  without  drawing  all  the  reft. 

The  mod  petty  fovereign  hath  idme  fecret  intereft 
in  the  treaties  between  the  greater  powers.  Two 
petty  princes  of  Germany  cannot  exchange  a fief, 
or  a domain,  without  being  thwarted  or  feconded 
by  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Verfailles,  or  London. 
Négociations  muft  be  carried  on  in  all  the  cabi- 
nets for  years  together  for  every  the  moft  trifling 
change  in  the  dilpofition  of  the  land.  The  blood 
of  the  people  is  the  only  thing  that  is  not  bar- 
gained for.  War  is  determined  upon  in  a day 
or  tvvoj  the  fettling  of  peace  is  protracted  dur- 
ing feveral  years.  This  Hounds  in  négocia- 
tions, which  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  affairs, 
is  alio  increafed  by  the  character  of  the  negocia- 
tors. 

These  are  generally  ignorant  perfons,  who  are 
treating  with  fome  men  of  knowlege  and  abilities. 

The  chancellor  Oxenftiern,  ordered  his  fon  to 
prepare  himfelf  to  go  to  Weftphalia,  where  the 
troubles  of  the  empire  were  to  be  pacified.  But, 
faid  the  young  man,  I have  not  attended  to  any 
previous  Jludies  neceffary  for  this  important  commijfion. 

I will  prepare  you  for  it,  replied  the  father.  A 
fortnight  after,  Oxenftiern,  who  had  not  fpoken 
upon  the  fubjedt  to  his  fon,  faid  to  him,  My  fon, 
you  muft  Jet  out  to-morrow. — But , fir,  you  had  pro- 
mifed  to  inflrudl  me  and  you  have  not  done  it.  Go, 
neverthelefs , replied  the  experienced  minifter, 
fhrugging  up  his  fhoulders,  and  you  will  fee  by 
what  kind  of  men  the  world  is  governed.  There  are, 
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perhaps,  two  or  three  wife  and  judicious  councils 
in  Europe.  The  reft  are  in  the  poffeffion  of  intri- 
guing men,  raifed  to  the  management  of  affairs 
by  the  paffions  and  fhameful  pleafures  of  a prince 
and  his  miftreffes.  A man  is  advanced  to  a fhare  in 
the  adminiftration,  without  any  knowlege  of  the 
fubject  ; he  adopts  the  firft  fyftem  that  is  offered 
to  his  caprice  ; purfues  it  without  underftanding 
it,  and,  with  a degree  of  obftinacy  proportionate 
to  his  ignorance,  he  changes  the  whole  plan  of 
his  predeceffors,  in  order  to  introduce  his  own 
fyftem  of  adminiftration,  which  he  will  never  be 
able  to  fupport.  Richelieu’s  firft  declaration, 
when  he  became  minifter,  was,  the  council  hath 
altered  it's  plan . This  faying,  which  was  once 
found  to  be  a good  one,  in  the  mouth  of  one 
tingle  man,  has,  perhaps,  been  repeated,  or 
thought  of,  by  every  one  of  Richelieu’s  luccef- 
fors.  All  men  engaged  in  public  affairs  have  the 
vanity  not  only  to  proportion  the  parade  of  their 
expence,  of  their  manner,  and  of  their  air,  to 
the  importance  of  their  office;  but  even  to  raife 
the  opinion  they  have  of  their  own  underftand- 
ing, in  proportion  to  the  influence  of  their  au- 
thority. 

When  a nation  is  great  and  powerful,  what 
fnould  it’s  governors  be  ? The  court  and  the  peo- 
ple will  anfwer  this  queftion,  but  in  a very  dif- 
ferent manner.  The  minifters  fee  nothing  in  their 
office  but  the  extent  of  their  rights;  the  people 
the  extent  only  of  their  duties.  The  ideas  of 
the  latter  are  juft;  for  the  duties  and  rights  ari- 
fing  from  each  mode  of  government  ought  to  be 

regulated 
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regulated  by  the  wants  and  defires  of  each  na-  boo  k 
cion.  But  this  principle  of  the  law  of  nature  is  . ' ' ‘ j 
not  applicable  to  the  focial  (late.  As  focieties, 
whatever  be  their  origin,  are  almoH  all  of  them 
fubjecT  to  the  authority  of  one  Angle  man,  politir 
cal  meafures  are  dependent  on  the  character  of 
the  prince. 

If  the  king  be  a weak  and  irrefolute  man,  his 
government  will  change  as  his  minifters,  and  his 
politics  will  vary  with  his  government.  He  will 
alternately  have  minifiers,  that  are  ignorant  or  en- 
lightened, Heady  or  fickle,  deceitful  or  fincere, 
barlh  or  humane,  inclined  to  war  or  peace;  fuch, 
in  a word,  as  the  variety  of  intrigues  will  produce 
them.  Such  a Hate  will  have  no  regular  fyHem 
of  politics;  and  all  other  governments  will  not  be 
able  to  maintain  any  permanent  defigns  and  mea- 
fures with  it.  The  fyHem  of  politics  muH  then 
vary  with  the  day,  or  the  moment;  that  is,  with 
the  humour  of  the  prince.  Under  a weak  and 
unHeady  reign  none  but  temporary  intereHs  ought 
to  prevail,  and  connections  fubordinate  to  the  in- 
ability of  theminifiry. 

The  reciprocal  jealoufy  prevailing  between  the 
depofitaries  of  the  royal  authority  is  another  caufe 
of  this  infiability.  One  man  againfithe  teHimony 
of  his  confcience  and  of  his  knowlege,  counter- 
acts from  a motive  of  mean  jealoufy  a ufeful 
meafure,  the  honour  of  which  would  belong  to 
his  rival.  The  next  day  the  fame  infamous  part 
is  adopted  by  the  latter.  The  fovereign  alter- 
nately grants  what  he  had  refufed,  or  refufes  what 
he  had  granted.  The  negociator  will  eafily  per- 
ceive 
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eeive  which  of  his  miniders  he  has  lead  confut- 
ed, but  it  is  impoflible  for  him  to  forefee  what 
his  lad  refolution  will  be.  In  this  embarraflment 
to  whom  fhall  we  have  recourfe  ? To  bribery  and 
to  the  women,  if  he  be  fent  into  a country  go- 
verned by  a man.  To  bribery  and  to  the  men, 
if  he  be  fent  into  a country  governed  by  a wo- 
man. He  mud  lay  a fide  the  character  of  the 
ambaffador  or  of  the  envoy,  in  order  to  aflame 
that  of  the  corrupter,  the  only  one  by  which  he 
can  fucceed.  It  is  gold  which  he  mud  fubditute 
to  the  mod  profound  policy.  But  if  by  fome 
chance,  of  which  perhaps  there  is  fcarce  any  ex- 
ample, gold  fhould  fail  of  it’s  effeCt,  the  only 
refource  he  has  remaining  is  to  folicit  to  be  re- 
called. 

But  the  fate  of  nations  and  political  interefts 
are  very  different  in  republican  governments.  As 
the  authority  there  refides  in  the  collective  body 
of  the  people,  there  are  certain  principles  and 
fome  public  intereds  attended  to  in  every  négo- 
ciation. In  this  cafe  the  permanency  of  a fydem 
is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  duration  of  the  mi- 
nidry, or  to  the  life  of  one  tingle  man.  The  ge- 
neral fpirit  that  exids  and  perpetuates  itfelf  in  the 
nation,  is  the  only  rule  of  every  négociation. 
Not  but  that  a powerful  citizen,  or  an  eloquent 
demagogue,  may  fometimes  lead  a popular  go- 
vernment into  a political  rnidake s but  this  is 
eafily  recovered.  Faults,  in  thefe  infcances,  may 
be  confidered  equally  with  fucceffes  as  ledons  of 
indruClion.  Great  events,  and  not  men,  pro- 
duce remarkable  periods  in  the  hidory  of  repub- 
i lies, 
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lies.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  furprife  a free 
people  by  artifice,  or  intrigues,  into  a treaty  of 
peace  or  alliance.  Their  maxims  will  always 
make  them  return  to  their  lading  intereds,  and 
all  engagements  will  give  way  to  the  fupreme 
law.  In  thefe  governments,  it  is  the  fafety  of 
the  people  that  does  every  thing,  while  in  others 
it  is  the  will  of  the  ruler. 

This  contrail  of  political  principles  has  ren- 
dered every  popular  government  fufpicious  or 
odious  to  all  abfolute  monarchs.  They  have 
dreaded  the  influence  of  a republican  fpirit  upon 
their  own  fubjects,  the  weight  of  whofe  chains 
they  are  every  day  increafing.  A kind  of  fecrec 
confpiracy  may  therefore  be  perceived  between  all 
monarchies,  to  dedroy,  or  infenfibly  to  lap,  the 
foundations  of  all  free  dates.  But  liberty  will 
arife  from  the  midd  of  oppreffion.  It  already 
exidsin  every  bread;  public  writings  will  contri- 
bute to  indil  it  into  the  minds  of  all  enlightened 
men;  and  tyranny  into  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
All  men  will,  at  length,  be  fenfible,  and  this  pe- 
riod is  at  no  great  didance,  that  liberty  is  the  fird 
gift  of  heaven,  as  it  is  the  fird  fource  of  virtue. 
The  indruments  of  defpotifm  will  become  it’s 
dedroyers  ; and  the  enemies  of  humanity,  thofe 
who  feem  armed  at  prefent  merely  to  oppole  it, 
will  exert  themfelves  in  it’s  defence. 

In  this  place  I was  intending  to  fpeak  of  war, 
or  that  rage,  which  being  kindled  by  injuflice, 
ambition,  and  revenge,  aflembles,  under  tw’o 
^dverfe  commanders,  a multitude  of  armed  men, 
impels  them  againd  each  other,  drenches  the 
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earth  with  their  blood,  ftrews  it  with  dead  bodies, 
and  prepares  nourifhment  for  the  animals  that 
come  after  them,  but  who  are  lefs  ferocious  than 
they. 

But  I have  fuddenly  poftponed  my  intention, 
by  afking  of  myfelf  what  peace  is,  and  whether  it 
exifts  any  where  ? Upon  the  fpot  where  I now 
am,  in  the  center  of  my  own  city,  a multitude  of 
interefts  oppofite  to  mine  confine  me,  and  I repel 
them.  If  I pafs  the  limits  of  that  fpace  which  I 
call  my  own  country,  I;am  confidered  with 
an  anxious  eye  ; I am  accofted,  and  afked,  who 
I am,  from  whence  I came,  and  where  I am 
going  ? At  length  I obtain  a bed,  and  am  pre- 
paring to  take  fome  reft,  when  a fudden  clamour 
compels  me  to  depart.  If  I remain,  I am  pro- 
fcribed  ; and  the  next  day,  the  houfe  which  had 
given  me  refuge,  fhall  be  fet  on  fire,  and  thofe 
who  have  treated  me  as  a fellow-citizen,  fhall  be 
murdered  by  affaffins  who  fpeak  my  own  lan- 
guage. Should  curiofity,  or  a thirfl  of  knowlege 
induce  me  to  vifit  another  country  ; if  I take 
fome  pains  to  examine  it,  I am  immediately  fuf- 
pe£ted,  and  a fpy  is  commiflioned  to  watch  me. 
Should  I have  the  misfortune  to  worfhip  God  in 
my  own  way,  which  happens  not  to  be  that  of 
the  country  I am  vifiting,  I am  furrounded  by 
priefts  and  executioners.  I then  make  my 
efçape,  exclaiming,  with  grief  : Peace,  then,  that 
bleffing  fo  earneftly  wifhed  for,  exifts  not  in  any 
place. 

The  good  man,  however,  hath  his  dreams; 
and  I will  acknowlege,  that  being  witnefs  tp 
2 the 
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the  progrefs  of  knowlege,  which  hath  fhaken  fo 
many  prejudices,  and  introduced  fo  much  foft- 
nefs  in  our  manners,  1 have  thought  that  it 
was  impoffible  the  infernal  art  of  war  fhould  be 
perpetuated,  but  that  it  would  fink  into  oblivion. 
The  people  who  have  brought  it  to  perfe&iori 
will  become  accurfed  ; and  the  moment  when 
thefe  formidable  inflruments  of  death  fhall  be 
generally  demolifhed,  cannot  be  far  diftant.  The 
univerfe  will  at  length  execrate  thofe  odious  con- 
querors, who  have  rather  chofen  to  be  the  terror 
of  their  neighbours,  than  the  fathers  of  their  fub- 
jedls  ; and  to  invade  provinces,  rather  than  to 
gain  the  affections  of  men  ; who  have  chofen  that 
the  cries  of  grief  fhould  be  the  only  hymn  ac- 
companying their  victories;  who  have  raifed  up 
melancholy  monuments,  deftined  to  immortalize 
their  rage  and  their  vanity,  in  the  countries 
which  they  had  fpoiled,  in  the  cities  they  had 
reduced  to  afhes,  and  over  the  carcafes  which 
their  fwords  had  heaped  on  each  other  ; con- 
querors, who  have  had  no  other  wifh,  than  that 
the  hiftory  of  their  reign  fhould  contain  only  the 
remembrance  of  the  calamities  they  had  occa- 
fioned.  Mankind  will  no  longer  be  deceived 
refpeCting  the  objeCts  of  their  admiration.  They 
will  no  longer,  with  abjeCt  infatuation,  proftrate 
theml'elves  before  thofe  who  trampled  them  un- 
der their  feet.  Calamities  will  be  confidered  in 
their  proper  light  ; and  the  noCturnal  labours, 
and  talents  of  great  artifts,  will  no  longer  be 
proflituted  to  the  commemoration  of  brilliant 

crimes.  Princes  themfelves  will  partake  of  the 
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wifdom  of  their  age.  The  voice  of  philofophy 
will  revive  in  their  minds  fentiments  which  have 
long  lain  dormant,  and  will  infpire  them  with 
horror,  and  a contempt  for  fanguinary  glory; 
They  will  be  confirmed  in  thefe  ideas  by  the  mi- 
nifters  of  religion)  who,  availing  themfelves  of 
the  facred  privilege  of  their  fondions,  will  drag 
them  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Great  Judge, 
where  they  will  be  obliged  to  anfwer  for  the 
thoufands  of  unfortunate  perfons  facrificed  to  their 
hatred  or  caprice.  If  it  were  refolved  in  the  de- 
crees of  Heaven,  that  fovereigns  fhould  perfevere 
in  their  frenzy,  thofe  numberlefs  hords  of  aflaf- 
fins  who  are  kept  in  pay,  would  throw  away  their 
arms.  Filled  with  a juft  horror  for  their  deteft- 
able  employment,  and  with  profound  indignation 
againft  the  cruel  abufe  which  was  made  of  their 
ftrength,  and  of  their  courage,  they  would  leave 
their  extravagant  defpots  to  fettle  their  quarrels 
themfelves. 

But  this  illufion  did  not  laft  long.  I was 
foon  perfuaded  that  the  difputes  between  kings 
would  never  end,  any  more  than  their  pallions, 
and  that  they  could  only  be  decided  by  the  fword, 
I thought  that  it  would  be  impoffible  ever  to  dif- 
guft  of  the  horrors  of  war,  a people  who,  not- 
withftanding  all  forts  of  cruelties  and  devaluations 
were  committed  around  them  without  fcruple, 
and  without  remorfe,  upon  the  fcene  of  difcord, 
Hill  found,  while  fitting  quietly  by  their  fire-fide, 
that  there  were  not  fieges,  battles,  or  cataftrophes 
enough  to  fatisfy  their  curiofity,  and  amufe  their 
vacant  hours.  I thought,  that  there  was  nothing 

either 
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either  reafonable  or  humane  to  be  expected  from 
a fet  of  fubaltern  butchers,  who,  far  from  giving 
themfelves  up  to  defpair,  from  tearing  their  hair, 
from  detefting  themfelves,  and  from  fhedding 
rivers  of  tears  at  the  fight  of  a vaft  plain  filled 
with  fcattered  members,  were,  on  the  contrary, 
able  to  go  over  it  with  an  air  of  triumph,  bathing 
their  feet  in  the  blood  of  their  friends  and  of  their 
enemies,  walking  over  their  carcafes,  and  mix- 
ing fongs  of  mirth  with  the  plaintive  accents  of 
expiring  men.  It  feemed  to  me,  as  if  I hear’d 
the  fpeech  of  one  of  thofe  tygers,  who,  blending 
flattery  with  ferocioufnefs,  faid  to  a monarch, 
feized  with  a confternation  at  the  fight  of  a field 
of  battle  covered  with  torn  limbs  and  dead  bo- 
dies, fcarcely  cold  : Sir,  it  is  not  us,  but  thofe , 
who  are  too  happy  ; and  thus  prevented  the  tears 
from  falling  from  the  eyes  of  a young  prince; 
tears,  which  he  ought  rather  to  have  prompted 
him  to  fhed,  by  faying  to  him:  “Behold,  and 
“ confider  the  effects  of  thy  ambition,  of  thy 
« folly,  of  thy  rage,  and  of  our’s,  and  feel  the 
« drops  of  blood  trickling  down  thy  cheeks* 
« which  fall  from  the  laurels  with  which  we  have 
ct  crowned  thee.”  Thefe  diftrefling  reflections 
plunged  me  into  melancholy;  fo  that  it  was  fome 
time  before  I could  refume  the  thread  of  my 
ideas,  and  go  on  with  my  fubject. 

War  has  exited  at  all  times  and  in  all  coun- 
tries; but  the  art  of  war  is  only  to  be  found  in 
certain  ages  of  the  world,  and  among  certain 
people.  The  Greeks  inftituted  it,  and  conquered 
all  the  powers  of  Afia,  The  Romans  improved 
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K it,  and  fubdued  the  world.  Thefe  two  nations* 
worthy  to  command  all  others,  as  their  genius 
and  virtue  were  the  caules  of  their  profperity, 
owed  this  fuperiority  to  their  infantry,  in  which 
every  fingle  man  exerts  his  whole  drengthi  The 
Grecian  phalanx  and  the  Roman  legions  were 
every  where  vi&orious. 

When  indolence  had  introduced  a fuperior 
number  of  cavalry  into  the  armies  of  the  antients-j 
Rome  loft  fome  of  it’s  glory  and  fuccefs.  Not' 
withftanding  the  exadt  dilcipline  of  it’s  troops,  it 
could  no  longer  refill  thofe  barbarous  nations,  that 
fought  on  foot. 

These  men,  however,  little  better  than  favages, 
who,  with  arms  only,  and  thofe  powers  nature  had 
taught  them  the  ufe  of,  had  fubdued  the  mod  ex- 
tenfive  and  the  moft  civilized  empire  of  the  uni-* 
verfe,  foon  changed  their  infantry  into  cavalry. 
This  was  properly  called  the  line  of  battle,  or  the 
army.  All  the  nobility,  who  were  the  foie  pof- 
feffors  of  lands  and  of  privileges,  thofe  ufual  at- 
tendants of  victory,  chofe  to  ride  on  horfebackj 
while  the  enflaved  multitude  were  left  on  foot, 
almoft  without  arms,  and  were  fcarce  holden  in 
any  degree  of  ellimation. 

In  times  when  the  gentleman  was  diflinguifhed 
by  h is  horfe  j when  the  man  himfelf  was  of  little 
confequence,  and  every  idea  of  importance  was 
attached  to  the  knight  ; when  wars  confided  in 
fmall  incurfions,  and  campaigns  laded  but  a day; 
when  fuccefs  depended  upon  the  quicknefs  of 
marches  j then  the  fate  of  armies  was  determined 
by  cavalry.  During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
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centuries,  there  were  fcarce  any  other  troops  in 
Europe.  The  dexterity  and  flrength  of  men  was 
no  longbr  fliew’n  in  wreftling,  at  the  ceftus,  in  the 
éxercife  of  arms,  and  of  all  the  mufcles  of  the 
body;  but  in  tournaments,  in  managing  a horfe, 
and  in  throwing  the  lance  at  full  fpeed.  This 
fpecies  of  war,  better  calculated  for  wandering 
Tartars,  than  for  fixed  and  fedentary  focieties,  was 
one  of  the  defects  of  the  feudal  government.  A 

* O 

race  of  conquerors,  whofe  rights  were  to  be  de- 
termined by  their  fwords  ; whole  merit  and  glory 
was  in  their  arms;  whole  foie  occupation  was 
hunting,  could  fcarce  avoid  riding  on  horfeback, 
with  all  that  parade  and  fpirit  of  authority  which 
mult  neceffarily  arife  from  a rude  and  uncultivated 
underftanding.  But  what  could  troops  of  heavy- 
armed cavalry  avail  in  the  attack  and  defence  of 
cattles  and  towns,  fortified  by  walls  or  by  fur- 
rounding waters  ? 

To  this  imperfefliori  of  the  military  art,  muff 
be  afcribed  the  duration  of  war  for  feveral  ages, 
without  interrnifiion,  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. War  continued  inCefiantly  for  want  of  a 
fufficient  number  of  men.  Whole  months  were 
required  to  coilebt,  to  arm,  to  bring  into  the  field 
troops  that  were  only  to  continue  there  a few 
weeks.  Kings  could  not  affemble  more  than  a; 
certain  number  of  vaffals,  and  thole  at  dated 
times.  The  lords  had  only  a right  to  call  under 
their  banners  fonde  of  their  tenants,  upon  ftipu- 
lated  terms.  The  time  that  ought  to  have  been 
èmpîoyed  in  carrying  on  war,  was  lott  in  forms 
and  regulations,  in  the  fame  manner  as  courts  of 
Vol.  VIII.  E juftice 
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juftice  confume  thofe  eftates  they  are  to  deter- 
mine. At  length  the  French,  tired  with  being 
conilantly  obliged  to  repulfe  the  Englifb,  like  the 
horfe  that  implored  the  affiftance  of  man  againft: 
the  (lag,  fuffered  the  yoke  and  burthen  to  be  im- 
pofed  upon  them,  which  they  bear  to  this  day. 
Kings  railed  and  maintained  at  their  own  expence 
a confiant  body  of  troops.  Charles  VII.  after 
having  expelled  the  Englifh  by  the  affiftance  of 
mercenary  troops,  when  he  difbanded  his  army, 
kept  nine  thoufand  horfe,  and  fixteen  thoufand 
infantry. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  abafement  of  the  no- 
bility, and  the  elevation  of  monarchy  ; of  the  po- 
litical liberty  of  the  nation  without,  and  it’s  civil 
flavery  within.  The  people  were  delivered  from 
feudal  tyranny,  only  to  fall,  fome  time  or  other, 
under  the  defpotifm  of  kings.  So  much  does 
human  nature  feem  born  for  flavery  ! It  became 
neceffary  to  raife  a fund  for  the  payment  of  an 
army;  and  the  taxes  were  arbitrary,  and  unli- 
mited as  the  number  of  foldiers,  who  were  diftri- 
buted  in  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  under 
a pretence  of  guarding  the  frontiers  againft  the 
enemy;  but  in  reality  to  reftrain  and  opprefs  the 
fubjefl.  The  officers,  commanders,  and  gover- 
nors, were  tools  of  government  always  armed 
againft  the  nation  itfelf.  They,  as  well  as  their 
foldiers,  no  longer  confidered  themfelves  as  ci- 
tizens of  the  ftate,  folely  devoted  to  the  defence 
of  the  property  and  rights  of  the  people.  They 
acknowleged  no  longer  any  perfon  in  the  king- 
dom, except  the  king,  in  whofe  name  they  were 
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iready  to  maflacre  their  fathers  and  brothers.  In  B K 
llibrt,  the  body  of  troops  railed  by  the  nation  was  w— 
nothing  more  than  a royal  army. 

The  difcovery  of  gunpowder,  which  required 
confiderable  expence  and  great  preparation,  forges, 
magazines,  and  arfenals,  made  arms  more  than 
ever  dependent  on  kings,  and  determined  the  ad- 
vantage that  infantry  hath  over  cavalry.  The: 
latter  preiented  the  flank  of  the  man  and  horfe  to 
the  former.  A horfeman  difmoünted,  was  either 
loft  or  good  for  nothing;  and  a horfe  without  a 
leader,  occafioned  confufion  and  diforder  among 
the  ranks.  The  havoc  which  the  artillery  and  fire- 
arms made  in  fquadrons,  was  more  difficult  to 
repair  than  it  was  in  battalions.  In  a word,  men 
could  be  bought  and  difciplined  at  a lefs  expence 
than  horfes  ; and  this  made  it  eafy  for  kings  to 
procure  foldiers. 

Thus  the  innovation  of  Charles  VII.  fatal  to 
Tils  fubje&s,  at  leaft  in  futurity,  became  from  his 
example  prejudicial  to  the  liberty  of  all  the  people 
of  Europe.  Every  nation  was  obliged  to  keep 
itfelf  upon  the  defence  againft  a nation  always  in 
arms.  The  right  fyftem  of  politics,  if  there  were 
any  politics  at  a time  when  arts,  literature,  and 
commerce;  had  not  yet  opened  a communication 
among  people,  fhould  have  been,  for  the  princes 
to  have  jointly  attacked  that  particular  power  that 
had  put  itfelf  into  a ftate  of  continual  war.  But 
inftead  of  compelling  it  to  fubmit  to  peace,  they 
took  up  arms  themfelves.  This  contagion  fpread 
itfelf  the  quicker,  as  it  appeared  the  foie  remedy 
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againft  the  danger  of  an  invafion,  the  only  gua- 
rantee  of  the  fecurity  of  the  nations. 

There  was  however  a general  want  of  the 
knowlege  neceflary  to  difcipline  a body  of  in- 
fantry, the  importance  of  which  began  to  be  per- 
ceived. The  manner  of  fighting  which  the  Swit- 
zers had  employed  againft  the  Burgundiafts,  had 
rendered  them  as  celebrated  as  formidable.  With 
heavy  fwords  and  long  halberds,  they  had  always 
overcome  the  horfes  and  men  of  the  feudal  army. 
As  their  ranks  were  impenetrable,  and  as  they 
marched  in  dole  columns,  thev  overthrew  all  that 
attacked,  and  all  that  oppofed  them.  Every 
power  was  then  defirous  of  procuring  fome  Swifs 
foldiers.  But,  the  Switzers,  fenfible  of  the  need 
there  was  of  their  afliftance,  and  fetting  the  pur- 
chafe  of  it  at  too  high  a rate,  it  became  neceflary 
to  refolve  not  to  employ  them,  and  to  form  in  all 
parts  a national  infantry,  in  order  not  to  depend 
upon  thefe  auxiliary  troops. 

The  Germans  fir  ft  adopted  a difcipline  that  re- 
quired only  ftrength  of  body,  and  fubordination. 
As  their  country  abounded  in  men  and  horfes, 
they  aimoft  rivalled  the  reputation  of  the  Swifs 
infantry,  without  lofmg  the  advantage  of  their 
own  cavalry. 

The  French,  more  lively,  adopted,  with  greater 
difficulty,  and  more  (lowly,  a kind  of  military 
fyftem  that  laid  a reftraint  upon  all  their  motions, 
and  feemed  rather  to  require  perfeverance  than 
impetuofity.  But  the  tafte  for  imitation  and  no- 
velty prevailed  among  this  light  people,  over  that 

vanity  which  is  fond  of  it’s  own  cuftoms. 
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The  Spaniards,  notwithftanding  the  pride  they  book. 
have  been  reproached  with,  improved  the  military  ■ 
art  of  the  Switzers,  by  bringing  to  greater  perfec- 
tion the  difcipline  of  that  warlike  people.  They 
formed  an  infantry  which  became  alternately  the 
terror  and  admiration  of  Europe, 

In  proportion  as  the  infantry  increafed,  the 
cuftom  and  fervice  of  the  feudal  militia  ceafed  in 
all  parts,  and  war  became  more  general.  The 
conllitution  of  each  nation  had  for  ages  pa,!!  fcarce 
allowed  the  different  people  to  wage  war  and 
maffacre  one  another  beyond  the  barriers  of  their 
own  ftates.  War  was  carried  on  upon  the  fron- 
tiers only  between  the  neighbouring  powers. 

When  France  and  Spain  had  carried  their  arms 
to  the  molt  remote  extremities  of  Italy,  it  was  no 
longer  poffible  to  call  together  the  ban  and  arriéré 
ban  of  the  nations  ; becaufe  it  was  not  in  fail  the 
people  who  made  war  again!!  each  other,  but  the 
kings  with  their  troops,  for  the  honour  of  them- 
lelves  or  their  families,  without  any  regard  to  the 
good  of  their  fubjedts.  Not  that  the  princes  did 
not  endeavour  to  intereft  the  national  pride  of  the 
people  in  their  quarrels  j but  this  was  done  merely 
to  weaken,  or  totally  to  fubdue  that  fpirit  of  inde- 
pendence, which  was  {fill  llruggling  among  fome 
fets  of  men,  again!!  that  abfolute  authority  which 
the  princes  had  gradually  affumed. 

All  Europe  was  in  commotion.  The  Germans 
marched  into  Italy;  the  Italians  into  Germany  ; 
the  French  into  both  thefe  countries.  The  Turks 
befieged  Naples  and  Nice;  and  the  Spaniards 
were  at  the  fame  time  difperfed  in  Africa,  in 
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B x K Hungary,  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  France,  an$ 
in  the  Low  Countries.  All  thefe  people,  inured 
and  pradtifed  in  arms,  acquired  great  fkill  in  the 
art  of  fighting  and  deltroying  each  other  with  in- 
fallible regularity  and  precifion. 

It  was  religion  that  caufed  the  Germans  to 
contend  with  the  Germans  5 the  French  with  the 
French  ; but  which  more  particularly  excited 
Flanders  againft  Spain.  It  was  on  the  fens  of 
Holland  that  all  the  rage  of  a bigoted  and  de- 
fpotic  king  fell  ; of  a fuperftitious  and  fanguinary 
prince  ; of  the  two  Philips,  and  of  the  duke  of 

Alva.  It  was  in  the  Low  Countries  that  a re- 

\ . 

public  arofe  from  the  perfecution  of  tyranny, 
and  the  flames  of  the  inquifi'tion.  When  freedom 
1 had  broken  her  chains,  and  found  an  afylum  in 

the  ocean,  fhe  raifed  her  bulwarks  upon  the  con- 
tinent. The  Dutch  firfl.  invented  the  art  of  for- 
tifying places  : fo  much  doth  genius  and  inven- 
tion belong  to  free  minds.  Their  example  was 
generally  followed,  Extenfive  liâtes  had  only  oc- 
cafion  to  fortify  their  frontiers.  Germany  and 
Italy,  divided  among  a. number  of  princes,  were 
crowded  with  ftrong  citadels  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  When  we  travel  through  thefe  countries, 
we  meet  every  evening  with  gates  fhut  and  draw- 
bridges at  the  entrance  of  the  towns. 

\ ° I 

While  Naflau,  who  had  taken  up  arms  to  fe- 
cure  the  independence  of  his  country,  was  renew- 
ing the  fcience  of  fortification,  the  paflion  for 
glory  ftimulated  Gufiavus  Adolphus  to  invelli- 
gate,  according  to  the  maxims  of  the  ancients, 
the  principles  of  the  military  fcience  of  the  field, 
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which  were  almoft  entirely  loft.  He  had  the  ho-  book 
fiour  to  difcover,  to  apply,  and  to  diffufe  them  ; t — LJ> 
but  if  the  moft  experienced  judges  may  be  cre- 
dited, he  did  not  introduce  into  thofe  principles 
the  modifications  which  the  difference  of  men’s 
minds,  of  conftitutions,  and  of  arms,  would  have 
required.  The  perfons  trained  up  under  him, 
great  captains  as  they  were,  could  not  venture  to 
be  more  bold  or  more  enlightened  than  himfelf  ; 
and  this  timid  circumfpection  prevented  the  al- 
terations and  improvements  which  might  have 
been  made.  Cohorn  and  Vauban  alone  inftrucfted 
Europe  in  the  art  of  defending,  but  efpecially  in 
that  of  attacking  places.  It  happened,  by  one 
of  thole  contradictions  which  are  fometimes  ob- 

9 

ferved  among  nations,  as  well  as  among  indivi- 
duals, that  the  French,  notwithftanding  their 
ardent  and  impetuous  difpofition,  appeared  more 
expert  in  fieges  than  any  other  nation  -,  and  that 
they  feemed  to  acquire  at  the  foot  of  the  walls 
that  patience  and  coolnefs,  in  which  they  are 
moft  commonly  deficient  in  all  other  military 
operations. 

The  King  of  Pruffia  appeared,  and  with  him  a 
new  order  of  things  was  introduced.  Without 
fuffering  himfelf  to  be  fwayed  by  the  authority  of 
thofe  who  had  gone  before  him,  this  prince 
created  a fyftem  of  taeftics  almoft  entirely  new. 

Fie  demonftrated,  that  troops,  however  nume- 
rous, might  be  difciplined  and  manoeuvred  j 
that  the  motions  of  the  greateft  armies  were  not 
fubjeft  to  calculations,  more  complicated,  and 
lefs  certain  than  thofe  of  the  moft  feeble  corps  ; 
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and  that  the  fame  fprings  by  which  one  batta- 
lion was  put  in  motion,  when  properly  managed, 
and  put  together  by  a great  commander,  might 
fet  a hundred  thoufand  men  in  motion.  His  ge- 
nius fuggefied  to  him  many  fcientinc  details, 
of  which  no  man  had  previoully  entertained 
the  leaft  idea  ; and  by  giving,  in  a manner, 
the  advantage  to  the  legs  over  the  arms,  he  in- 
troduced into  his  evolutions,  and  into  his 
marches,  a celerity,  which  is  become  nccefiary, 
and  almoft  dccifive,  fince  armies  have  been  un- 
fortunately fo  much  multiplied,  and  fince  they 
have  been  obliged  to  occupy  a very  extenfive 
front. 

This  prince,  who,  fince  Alexander,  hath  not 
had  his  equal  in  hitlory,  for  extent  and  variety 
of  talents  ; who,  without  having  been  himfelf 
formed  by  Greeks,  hath  been  able  to  form  Lace- 
demonians ; this  monarch,  in  a word,  who  hath 
deferved  beycnd  all  others  that  his  name  fhould 
be  recorded  in  his  age,  and  who  will  have  the 
glory,  fince  it  is  one,  of  having  carried  the  art 
of  war  to  a degree  of  perfection,  from  which,  for- 
tunately, it  cannot  but  degenerate;  Frederic 
hath  feen  all  Europe  adopt  his  inftitutions  with 
enthufiafm.  In  imitation  of  the  Roman  people, 
who,  by  inftrufting  themfelves  at  the  fchool  of 
their  enemies,  learnt  the  art  of  refilling,  of  van- 
quifhing,  and  of  enflaving  them,  the  modern  na- 
tions have  endeavoured  to  follow  the  example  of 
a neighbour,  formidable  by  his  military  capacity, 
gnd  who  might  become  dangerous  by  his  fuccefs. 
But  have  they  accomplifhed  thçir  defign  ? Some 

external 
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external  parts  of  his  difcipline  have  undoubtedly  book 
been  imitated  j but  let  us  be  allowed  to  doubt,  ■ V ‘ j 
whether  his  great  principles  have  been  perfediy 
pnderftood,  thoroughly  inveftigated,  and  pro- 
perly combined. 

But  even  if  this  fublime  and  terrible  doctrine 
were  become  common  among  the  powers,  would  it 
be  equally  ufeful  to  them  all?  The  Pruffians  never 
lofe  fight  of  it  one  moment.  They  are  ignorant 
of  the  intrigues  of  courts,  the  luxuries  of  cities, 
and  the  idlenefs  of  a country  life.  Their  colours 
are  their  roofs  -,  warlike  fongs  their  amufements  ; 
the  recital  of  their  firft  exploits  their  conversation  ; 
and  freSh  laurels  their  only  hope.  Eternally  un- 
der arms,  eternally  in  exercife,  they  have  perpe- 
tually before  them  the  image,  and  almoll  the 
reality,  of  a prudent  and  obftinate  war,  whether 
they  be  collected  together  in  camps,  or  difperfed 
in  garrilbns. 

Military  men  of  all  countries  draw  the  con- 
trail between  this  description,  and  that  of  your 
education,  of  your  laws,  and  of  your  manners  j 
and  compare  yourfelves  to  fuch  men,  if  you  can. 

I will  allow  that  the  found  of  the  trumpet  may 
rouze  you  from  your  lethargy  ? from  balls,  from 
public  amufements  j and  that,  from  the  arms  of  your 
miltrelfes,  you  may  rufh  with  eagernefs  into  dan- 
ger. But  will  a tranfient  ardour  lupply  the  place 
of  that  vigilance,  of  that  adivicy,  of  that  appli- 
cation, and  of  that  forefight,  which  can  alone  de- 
termine the  operations  of  a war,  or  of  a cam- 
paign ? Will  a body,  enervated  by  effeminate 
habits,  refill  the  horrors  of  famine,  the  rigour  of 
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feafons,  and  the  diverfity  of  climates  ? Will  a 
mind,  ruled  bv  the  tafte  for  pleafure,  bend  itfelf 
to  regular,  profound,  and  ferious  reflections  ? In 
a heart  replete  with  various  and  frivolous  objeCts, 
will  not  one  of  them  be  found  which  may  be  in»- 
compatible  with  courage  ? On  the  borders  of 
the  Po,  of  the  Rhine,  and  of  the  Danube,  in  the 
midlt  of  thofe  deftruCtions  and  ravages  which  al- 
ways attend  upon  his  fteps,  will  not  the  French- 
man, covered  with  duff,  his  ftrength  exhaufted, 
and  deftitute  of  every  thing,  turn  his  forrowful 
eyes  towards  the  finding  borders  of  the  Loire  or 
of  the  Seine  ? Will  he  not  figh  after  thofe  inge- 
nious diverfions,  thofe  tender  connections,  thofe 
charming  focieties  ; and  after  thofe  voluptuous 
delights  of  every  kind  which  he  hath  left  there, 
and  which  await  him  at  his  return  ? Imbued 
with  the  abfurd  and  unfortunate  prejudice,  that 
war,  which  is  a profeiïion  for  other  nations,  is 
only  a rank  or  condition  of  life  to  him,  will  he 
not  quit  the  camp  as  foon  as  he  lhall  think  he  can 
do  it  without  expofing  his  reputation  too  openly  ? 
If  example^  or  circumftances,  do  not  allow  him 
to  follow  his  inclination,  will  he  not  exhauft  in  a 
few  months  the  income  of  ten  years,  to  change  a 
foraging  party  into  a party  of  pleafure,  or  to  dis- 
play his  luxury  at  the  head  of  the  trenches  ? The 
diflike  of  his  duties,' and  his  indifference  for  pub- 
lic affairs,  will  they  not  expofe  him  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  an  enemy,  who  may  have  different  prin- 
ciples, and  a different  rule  of  conduCt  ? 

It  is  not  to  the  King  of  Pruffia,  but  to  Lewis 
j^VlV.  that  we  muff  attribute  that  prodigious 
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number  of  troops,  which  prefen-ts  us  with  the 
idea  of  war,  even  in  the  midft  of  peace.  By 
keeping  always  numerous  armies  on  foot,  that 
proud  monarch  obliged  his  neighbours,  or  his 
enemies,  to  exert  efforts  nearly  fimilar.  The  con- 
tagion fpread  itfclf  even  among  the  princes  who 
were  too  weak  to  raife  difturbances,  and  top  poor 
to  keep  them  up.  They  fold  the  blood  of  their 
legions  to  the  greater  powers,  and  the  number  of 
loldiers  was  gradually  railed  in  Europe  to  two 
millions. 

The  barbarous  ages  are  fpoken  of  with  horror  ; 
and  yet  war  was  then  only  a period  of  violence 
and  of  commotions,  but  at  prefent  it  is  almoft  a 
natural  hate.  Moh  governments  are  either  mili- 
tary, or  become  fo  ; even  the  improvement  in 
our  difcipline  is  a proof  of  it.  The  fecurity  we 
enjoy  in  our  fields,  the  tranquillity  that  prevails 
in  our  cities,  whether  troops  are  palfing  through, 
or  are  quartered  in  them  -,  the  police  which  reigns 
around  the  camps,  and  in  garrifoned  towns,  pro- 
claim indeed  that  arms  are  under  fome  kind  of 
controul,  but  at  the  fame  time  indicate  that 
every  thing  is  fubjedc  to  their  power. 

Fortunately,  the  hoftilities  of  our  days  do 
not  rcfemble  thofe  of  former  times.  At  thofe 
diflant  periods,  the  conquered  provinces  were 
laid  wafte  j the  towns  fubdued  were  reduced  to 
afhes  j the  vanquifhed  citizens  were  either  put  to 
death,  or  reduced  to  fervitude.  At  prefent,  war 
is  much  lefs  cruel.  When  the  battle  is  at  an  end, 
no  more  atrocious  a<fls  are  committed  ; the  pri- 
soners are  taken  care  of  -,  the  cities  are  no  more 
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B xix  K ^eftroyed,  nor  the  countries  ravaged.  The  con- 
tributions  exaCted  from  a fubdued  people  fcarce 
amount  to  as  much  as  they  paid  for  taxes  before 
their  misfortunes  ; and  when  they  are  rettored  by 
peace  to  their  former  matters,  no  alteration  ap- 
pears in  their  fituation.  When  treaties  infure 
their  fubmiflion  to  the  conqueror,  they  enjoy 
the  fame  advantages  as  all  the  other  fuhje&s, 
and  fometimes  even  lèverai  very  important  pre- 
rogatives. Accordingly,  the  nations,  even  thofe 
which  are  the  leaft  enlightened,  fhew  very  little 
concern  for  thefe  dillentions  between  princes  j 
they  conlider  thofe  quarrels  as  difputes  between 
one  government  and  another  ; and  they  would 
behold  thefe  events  with  total  indifference,  were 
they  not  obliged  to  pay  the  mercenaries  employ- 
ed to  fupport  the  ambition,  the  turbulence,  or 
the  caprices  of  a tyrannical  matter. 

These  mercenaries  are  very  ill  paid.  They  cott 
the  nation  four  or  five  times  lefs  than  the  meaneft 
mechanic.  They  receive  no  more  than  what  is 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  keep  them  from  ftarving. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  troops,  the  generals, 
the  fortified  places,  the  artillery,  and  the  inttru- 
ments  of  war,  have  been  multiplied  to  fuch  a de- 
gree, that  the  maintenance  of  them  hath  driven 
the  people  to  defpair.  In  order  to  provide  for 
thefe  expences.,  it  hath  been  necettary  to  over- 
burthen  all  the  dattes  of  fociety,  which  pretting 
one  upon  another,  mutt  crufh  the  loweft  and  the 
moft  ufeful  of  them,  that  of  the  hulbandman. 
The  increafe  of  taxes,  and  the  difficulty  of  col- 
lecting them,  deftroy,  through  want  or  diftrefs, 
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tliofe  very  families  which  are  the  parents  and  n ° ° K 
nurferies  of  the  armies.  »_  -v- 

If  an  univerfal  oppreffion  be  the  fir  ft  inconve- 
nience arifing  from  the  increafe  of  foldiers,  their 
idlenefs  is  a fécond.  Let  them  be  incefiandy  em- 
ployed, but  not  to  excefs,  as  foon  as  the  din  of 
war  fliall  no  longer  be  bear’d,  and  their  morals 
will  be  lefs  diflolute,  lefs  contagious  ; the 
(Length  necefiary  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  their 
profefflon  will  always  be  preferved,  and  their 
health  will  feldom  be  affe&ed  ; they  will  no  more 
be  contained  by  hunger,  tedium,  or  affliction; 
defertions  and  quarrels  will  no  more  be  common 
among  them,  and  they  may  ftill  be  ufeful  to  fociety 
after  the  time  of  their  fervice  fhall  be  expired.  For 
a moderate  increafe  of  their  pay,  they  will  cheer- 
fully make  the  roads  over  which  they  are  to  march; 
they  will  level  the  mountains  they  are  to  climb  up; 
they  will  fortify  the  towns  they  are  to  defend  ; 
they  will  dig  the  canals  from  whence  they  are  to 
derive  their  fubfiftence  ; they  will  improve  the 
ports  in  which  they  are  to  embark  ; they  will  de- 
liver the  people  from  the  molt  cruel  and  the 
moft  ignominious  of  ail  vexations,  the  labours  of 
vaffalage.  After  having  expiated,  by  ufeful  labours, 
the  misfortune  of  being  devoted,  by  their  condi- 
tion, to  defolate  the  earth,  and  to  mafiacre  the 
inhabitants,  they  will  perhaps  ceafe  to  be  detail- 
ed ; they  will  perhaps  one  day  attain  the  honour 
of  being  confidered  in  the  light  of  citizens. 

The  Romans  were  acquainted  with  thefe 
truths,  and  had  made  them  the  bafis  of  their 
conduct.  How  is  it  come  to  pafs  that  we,  who 
were  formerly  the  Daves,  and  who  are  become  at 
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prcfent  the  difciples  of  thefe  mailers  of  the  world, 
have  deviated  fo  much  from  this  important  ob- 
ject of  their  principles  ? It  is  becaufe  Europe’ 
hath  believed,  and  doth  Hill  believe,  that  men 
•who  are  deftined  to  handle  arms,  and  to  gather 
laurels,  would  be  degraded  by  ufing  inftruments 
which  are  only  in  the  hands  of  the  lowed  clafs  of 
the  people.  How  long  will  this  abfurd  prejudice, 
formed  in  barbarous  times,  fubfift  ? How  Ion  si: 
ila all  we  dill  remain  in  the  twelfth  century  ? 

A third  inconvenience  arifing  from  the  in- 
creafe  of  foldiers,  is  a decreafe  of  courage.  Few 
men  are  born  fit  for  war.  If  we  except  Lacede- 
mon  and  Rome,  where  women  who  were  citi- 
zens, and  free,  brought  forth  foldiers  ; Where 
children  were  lulled  to  deep  by,  and  awakened 
with  the  found  of  trumpets  and  fongs  of  war  ; 
where  education  rendered  men  unnatural,  and 
made  them  beings  of  a different  fpecies  : all 
other  nations  have  only  had  a few  brave  men 
among  them.  And,  indeed,  the  lefs  troops  are 
railed,  the  better  will  they  be.  In  the  earlier 
ages  of  our  anceftors,  who  were  lefs  civilized, 
but  ftronger  than  we  are,  armies  were  much  lefs 
numerous  than  our’s,  but  engagements  were 
more  decifive.  It  was  necelfary  to  be  a noble 
or  a rich  man  to  ferve  in  the  army,  which  was 
looked  upon  both  as  an  honour  and  a privi- 
lege. None  but  volunteers  entered  into  the 
fervice.  All  their  engagements  ended  with  the 
campaign  ; and  any  man  who  didiked  the  art  of 
war  was  at  liberty  to  withdraw.  Beddes,  there 
was  then  more  of  that  ardour,  and  of  that  pride 
of  fentiment,  which  conftitutes  true  courage.  At 
6 prefen  t^ 
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■prefenr,  what  glory  is  there  in  ferving  under  ab-  R-  k. 
folute  commanders,  who  judge  of  men  by  their 
fize,  eilimate  them  by  their  pay,  enlift  them  by 
force  or  by  ftratagem,  and  keep  or  difcharge 
them  without  their  confent,  as  they  have  taken 
them  ? What  honour  is  there  in  afpiring  to  the 
command  of  armies  under  the  baneful  influence 
of  courts,  where  every  thing  is  given  or  taken 
away  without  reafon  ; where  men  without  meric 
are  railed,  and  others,  though  innocent,  are  de- 
graded by  mere  caprice  j where  the  department 
of  war  is  intruded  to  a favourite,  who  hath  not 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  upon  any  occafion,  and  to 
whom  the  art  of  war  is  unknow'n  both  in  theory 
and  pradtice  ; where  a favourite  miftrefs  marks 
with  patches,  upon  a map  fpread  out  upon  her 
toilet,  the  route  which  the  army  is  to  take  ; or 
■where  it  is  neceffary  to  fend  to  folicit  permiffion  at 
court,  before  a battle  can  be  given  ; a fatal  delay, 
during  which  time  the  enemy  may  have  chang- 
ed his  pofition,  and  the  moment  of  vidlory  be 
loft  ; where  a general,  without  the  confent  of 
the  prince,  hath  fometimes  been  commanded, 
under  pain  of  difgrace,  to  fufFer  himfelf  to  be 
beaten  j where  jealoufy,  hatred,  and  a variety  of 
other  motives  equally  deteftable,  fruflrate  the 
hopes  of  a fortunate  campaign  -,  where,  either 
through  negligence  or  inability,  camps  are  dif- 
fered to  want  provifions,  forage,  or  ammunition  ; 
where  the  perfon  who  is  to  obey,  to  march,  or  to 
flop,  to  execute  the  motions  concerted,  betrays 
his  commander,  and  fets  difcipline  at  defiance, 
without  endangering  his  life  ? Accordingly,  ex- 
cept in  rifing  empires,  or  in  the  inftant  of  a crifis, 
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the  greater  number  there  are  of  foldiers  in  the 
ftate,  the  more  is  the  nation  weakened  ; and  in 
proportion  as  a Hate  is  enfeebled,  the  number  of 
it’s  foldiers  is  increafed. 

A fourth  itfconvenience  is,  that  the  increafe  of 
foldiers  tends  to  defpotifm.  A number  of  troops, 
towns  well  fortified,  magazines  and  arfenals,  may 
prevent  invafions;  but  while  they  preferve  a people 
from  the  irruptions  of  a conqueror,  they  do  not 
fecure  them  from  the  incroachments  of  a defpo- 
tic  prince.  Such  a number  of  foldiers  ferve  only 
to  keep  thofe,  who  are  already  (laves,  in  chains. 
The  tyrant  then  prevails,  and  makes  every  thing 
conform  to  his  will,  as  every  thing  is  lubfervient 
to  his  power.  By  the  force  of  arms  alone,  he  lets 
the  opinions  of  men  at  defiance,  and  controuls 
their  will.  By  the  affiftance  of  foldiers  he  levies' 
taxes  ; and  by  thefe  he  raifes  foldiers.  He  ima- 
gines that  his  authority  is  fhew’n  and  exercifed,  by 
deflroying  what  he  hath  formed  ; but  his  exertions 
are  vain  and  fruitlels.  He  is  perpetually  renewing 
his  forces,  without  being  ever  able  to  recover  the 
national  flrength.  In  vain  do  his  foldiers  keep 
his  people  in  continual  war?  if  his  fubjefls 
tremble  at  his'troops,  his  troops  in  return  will 
fly  from  the  enemy.  But  in  thefe  circumftances, 
the  lofs  of  a battle  is  that  of  a kingdom.  The 
minds  of  all  men  being  alienated,  they  vo- 
luntarily fubmit  to  a foreign  yoke  ; becaufe, 
tinder  the  dominion  of  a conqueror,  hope  is 
flill  left;  while,  under  that  of  a defpor,  nothing 
remains  but  fear.  When  the  progrefs  of  the  mi- 
litary government  hath  introduced  defpotifm, 
then  the  nation  exifts  no  more.  The  foldiery 
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foon  becomes  infolent  and  detefted.  Barrennefs.  cook 
occafioned  by  wretchednefs  and  debauchery,  i3 
the  caufe  of  the  extinction  of  families.  A fpiric 
of  difcord  and  hatred  prevails  among  all  orders 
of  men,  who  are  either  corrupted  or  difgraced. 

Societies  betray,  fell,  and  plunder  each  other, 
and  give  themfelves  up,  one  after  another,  to  the 
fcourges  of  the  tyrant,  who  plunders,  opprefles, 
deflroys,  and  annihilates  them  all.  Such  is  the 
end  of  that  art  of  War,  which  paves  the  way  for  a 
military  government.  Let  us  now  confider  what 
influence  the  navy  has* 

The  ancients  have  tranfmitted  to  us  almoft  all  Navy, 
thofe  arts  that  have  been  revived  with  the  re- 
ftoration  of  letters  j but  we  have  furpaffed  them 
in  the  military  management  of  the  navy.  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  Carthage  and  Rome,  fcarce  knew  any 
fea  but  the  Mediterranean  ; to  fail  through  which 
it  was  only  necelfary  to  have  rafts,  gallies,  and 
men  to  row  them.  Sea  engagements  might  then 
be  bloody  ; but  it  required  no  great  fkill  to  con- 
ftruCt  and  equip  the  fleets.  To  pafs  from  Europe 
into  Africa,  it  was  only  necelfary  to  be  fupplied 
with  boats,  which  may  be  called  flat  bottom 
ones,  which  tranfmitted  Carthaginians  or  Ro- 
mans, the  only  people  almoft  who  were  engaged 
in  fea-fights.  Commerce  was,fortunately,  a greater 
objett  of  attention  to  the  Athenians,  and  the  re- 
publics of  Afia,  than  victories  at  fea. 

After  thefe  famous  nations  had  abandoned 
both  the  land  and  the  fea  to  plunderers  and  to  pi- 
rates, the  navy  remained,  during  twelve  centu- 
ries, equally  negleCted  with  all  the  other  arts. 
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Thofe  fwarms  of  barbarians,  who  over-ran  and 
totally  deftroyed  Rome  in  it's  declining  ftate, 
came  from  the  Baltic  upon  rafts  or  canoes,  to  ra- 
vage and  plunder  our  fea-coafts,  without  going 
far  from  the  continent.  Thefe  were  not  voyages, 
but  defcents  upon  the  coafts,  that  were  conti- 
nually renewed.  The  Danes  and  Normans  were 
not  armed  for  a cruize,  and  fcarce  knew  how  to 
fight  but  upon  land. 

At  length,  chance  or  the  Chinefe  fupplied  the 
Europeans  with  the  compafs,  and  this  was  the 
caufe  of  the  dilcovery  of  America.  The  needle, 
which  taught  failors  to  know  how  far  they  were 
diftant  from  the  north,  or  how  near  they  ap- 
proached to  it,  emboldened  them  to  attempt 
longer  voyages,  and  to  lofe  fight  of  land  for 
whole  months  together.  Geometry  and  aftro- 
no-my  taught  them  how  to  compute  the  progrefs 
of  the  conltellations,  to  determine  the  longitude 
by  them,  and  to  judge  pretty  nearly  how  far  they 
were  advancing  to  the  eaft  and  weft.  Even  at 
that  time,  the  height  and  the  diftance  of  vefiels 
from  the  coaft  might  always  have  been  know’n. 
Though  the  knowlege  of  the  longitude  be  much 
more  inaccurate  than  that  of  the  latitude,  yet  they 
both  foon  occafioned  fuch  improvement  to  be 
made  in  navigation,  as  to  give  rife  to  the  art  of 
carrying  on  war  by  fea.  The  firft  efiay,  however, 
of  this  t\rc  was  made  between  gallies  that  were  in 
pofteffion  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  moft  cele- 
brated engagement  of  the  modern  navy  was  that 
of  Lepanto,  which  was  fought  two  centuries  ago, 
between  two  hundred  and  five  Chriftian,  and  two 
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hundred  and  fixty  Turkifh  gallies.  This  prodi- 
gious armament  was  entirely  conftructed  in  Italy  3 
a country  from  which  almoft  every  invention  of 
art  has  been  derived,  though  not  preferved  in  it* 
But  at  that  time,  it’s  trade,  it’s  population,  were 
double  what  they  are  at  prefent.  Befides,  thofe 
gallies  were  neither  fo  long  nor  fo  large  as  thofe 
of  our  times,  as  we  may  judge  from  fome  of  the 
old  carcafes  that  are  ftill  preferved  in  the  arfenal 
of  Venice.  The  number  of  rowers  amounted  to 
One  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  troops  did  not  ex- 
ceed fourfcore  men  in  one  galley.  At  prefent, 
Venice  hath  more  beautiful  gallies,  and  lefs 
influence,  upon  that  lea  which  the  doge  mar- 
ries, and  which  other  powers  frequent  and  trade 
upon. 

Gallies,  indeed,  were  proper  for  criminals  3 
but  ftronger  vefiels  were  required  for  foldiers.  The 
art  of  conftrufting  fhips  improved  with  that  of 
navigation.  Philip  II.,  king  of  all  Spain,  and  of 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  employed  all  the  docks 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
which  he  then  poflefled,  in  conftructing  fhips  of 
an  extraordinary  fize  and  ftrength  j and  his  fleet 
aflumed  the  title  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  It 
confifted  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  fhips,  near  one 
hundred  of  which  were  the  largeft  that  had  yet 
been  feen  on  the  ocean*  Twenty  fmall  fhips  fol- 
lowed this  fleet,  and  failed  or  fought  under  it’s 
protection.  The  pride  of  the  Spaniards,  in  the 
fixteenth  century,  hath  dwelt  very  much  upon, 
and  exaggerated  the  pompous  defcription  of  this 
formidable  armament.  But  a circumftance  which 
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diffufed  terror  and  admiration  two  centuries  ago* 
would  now  ferve  only  to  excite  laughter.  The 
largeft  of  thofe  fhips  would  be  no  more  than  a 
third-rate  in  our  fquadrons.  They,  were  fo  hea- 
vily armed,  and  fo  ill  managed,  that  they  could 
fcarce  move,  or  fail  near  the  wind,  nor  board  an- 
other veflel,  nor  could  the  flip  be  properly  work- 
ed in  tempeftuous  weather.  The  Tailors  were  as 
awkward  as  the  flips  were  heavy,  and  the  pilots 
almoft  as  ignorant  as  the  Tailors. 

The  Englifh,  who  were  already  acquainted 
with  the  weaknefs  and  little  fkill  of  their  enemies 
at  Tea,  concluded  that  inexperience  would  occa- 
fion  their  defeat.  They  carefully  avoided  board- 
ing thefe  unwieldy  machines,  and  burned  a part 
of  them.  Some  of  thefe  enormous  galleons  were 
taken,  others  difabled.  A ftorm  arofe,.  in  which 
moft  of  the  flips  loft  their  anchors,,  and  were 
abandoned  by  their  crews  to  the  fury  of  the 
waves,  and  caft  away,  Tome  upon  the  weftern 
coafts  of  Scotland,,  others  upon  the  coafts  of  Ire- 
land. Scarce  one  half  of  this  invincible  fleet  was 
able  to  return  to  Spain,  where  the  damages  it  had 
fufered,  joined  to  the  terror  of  the  Tailors,  fpread 
a general  confternation,  from  which  Spain  has 
never  recovered.  The  Spaniards  were  for  ever 
depreflfed  by  the  lofs  of  an  armament  that  had 
coft  three  years  preparation,  and  upon  which  all 
the  forces  and  revenues  of  the  kingdom  had  been 
almoft  êxhaufted. 

The  deftru&ion  of  the  Spanifi  navy  occafioned 
the  dominion  of  the  lea  to  pafs  into  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch.  The  pride  of  their  former  tyrants 
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could  not  be  more  figna'lly  p.unifhed  than  by  the 
profperity  of  a people,  forced  by  oppreffion  to 
break  the  yoke  of  regal  authority.  When  this  re- 
public began  to  emerge  from  it’s  fens,  the  reft  of 
Europe  was  embroiled  in  civil  wars  by  the  fpirit 
of  fanaticifm.  Perfecution  drove  men  into  Hol- 
land from  all  other  ftates.  The  inquifition  which 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  wifhed  to  extend  over  all 
parts  of  it’s  dominions  3 the  perfecution  which 
Henry  II.  raifed  in  France 3 the  emiffaries  of 
Rome,  who  were  fupported  in  England  by  Mary; 
every  thing,  in  a word,  concurred  to  people  Hol- 
land "with  an  immenfe  number  of  refugees.  This 
country  had  neither  lands  nor  harveft  for  their 
iubfiftence.  They  were  obliged  to  feek  it  by  fea 
throughout  the  whole  univerfe.  Almoft  all  the 
commerce  of  Europe  was  engrofled  by  Lifbon, 
Cadiz,  and  Antwerp,  under  one  fovereign,  whofe 
power  and  ambition  rendered  him  a general  ob- 
ject of  hatred  and  envy.  The  new  republicans 
having  efcaped  his  tyranny,  and  being  excited  by 
refentment  and  neceffity,  became  pirates,  and 
formed  a navy  at  the  expence  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Po-rtuguefe,  whom  they  held  in  utter  aver- 
fion.  France  and  England,  who,  in  the  progrefs 
of  this  rifing  republic,  only  perceived  the  humi- 
liation of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  aftifted  Holland 
in  preferving  the  conqueft  and  fpoils  fine  had 
made,  the  value  of  which  file  was  yet  unac- 
quainted with.  Thus  the  Dutch  fecured  to  them- 
felves  eftablifhments  wherever  they  chofe  to  di- 
red!  their  forces  3 fixed  themielves  in  tfiefe  ac- 
quittions before  the  jealoufy  of  other  nations 
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could  be  excited,  and  imperceptibly  made  them- 
felves  matters  of  all  commerce  by  their  induf- 
try,  and  of  all  the  feas  by  the  ftrength  of  their 
fquadrons. 

The  domeftic  troubles  in  England  were  for 
a while  favourable  to  this  profperity,  which  had 
been  fo  filently  acquired  in  remote  countries.  But 
at  length  Cromwell  excited  in  his  country  an  emu- 
lation for  commerce,  fo  natural  to  the  inhabitants 
of  an  ifland.  To  fhare  the  empire  of  the  feas  with 
the  Englifh  was,  in  faff,  to  give  it  up  to  them; 
and  the  Dutch  were  determined  to  maintain  it. 
Inftead  of  forming  an  alliance  with  England,  they 
courageoufly  refolved  upon  war.  They  carried 
it  on  for  a long  time  with  unequal  force  ; and 
this  perfeverance  againft  misfortune,  preferved  to 
them,  at  leaft,  an  honourable  rivalfhip.  Supe- 
riority in  the  conftrudtion  and  form  of  the  fhips 
often  gave  the  victory  to  their  enemies  ; but  the 
vanquifhed  never  met  with  any  decifive  lofies. 

In  the  mean  while,  thefe  long  and  dreadful 
combats  had  exhaufted,  or  at  leaft  diminifhed 
the  ftrength  of  the  two  nations,  when  Lewis  XIV., 
willing  to  avail  himfelf  of  their  mutual  weaknefs, 
afpired  to  the  empire  of  the  fea.  When  this 
prince  firft  aflumed  the  reins  of  government,  he 
found  only  eight  or  nine  veftels  in  his  harbours, 
and  thofe  very  much  decayed  ; neither  were  they 
fhips  of  the  firft  or  fécond  rate,  Richelieu  had 
perceived  the  neceftity  of  raifing  a pier  before 
Rochelle,  but  not  of  forming  a navy  ; the  idea 
of  which  rauft,  however,  have  been  conceived  by 
Henry  IV.  and  his  friend  Sully.  But  it  was  re- 
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ferved  to  the  mod  brilliant  age  of  the  French  na-  B o o K 
tion  to  give  birth  to  every  improvement  at  once.  . XIX'  . 
Lewis,  who  conceived,  at  lead,  all  the  ideas  of 
grandeur  he  did  not  himfelf  fugged,  infpired 
his  fubjedts  with  the  fame  padion  which  pre- 
vailed in  him.  Five  ports  were  opened  to  the 
military  navy.  Docks  and  arfenals  equally  con- 
venient and  magnificent  were  condrudted.  The 
art  of  fhip-building,  dill  very  imperfed  every 
where,  was  edablilhed  upon  more  certain  prin- 
ciples. A fet  of  naval  regulations  much  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  the  other  nations,  and  which  they  have 
fince  adopted,  obtained  the  fandtion  of  the  laws. 

Seamen  emerged  from  the  midd  of  the  ocean, 
as  it  were,  already  formed.  In  lefs  than  twenty 
years  the  harbours  of  the  kingdom  reckoned  one 
hundred  {hips  of  the  line. 

The  French  navy  fird  exerted  it’s  power 
againd  the  people  of  Barbary,  who  were  beaten. 

It  afterwards  obtained  fome  advantages  over  the 
Spaniards.  It  then  engaged  the  fleets  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  fometimes  feparately,  and 
fometimes  combined,  and  generally  obtained 
the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  vidtory.  The 
fird  memorable  defeat  the  French  navy  experi- 
enced, was  in  1692,  when  with  forty  {hips  they 
attacked  90  Englifh  and  Dutch  fliips  oppofite  La 
Hogue,  in  order  to  give  the  Englifh  a king  they 
rejected,  and  who  was  not  himfelf  very  defirous 
of  the  title.  The  mod  numerous  fleet  obtained 
the  victory.  James  the  Second  felt  an  involun^ 
tary  pleafure  at  the  triumph  of  the  people  who 
expelled  him*  as  if  at  this  indant  the  blind  love 
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® xix  K ^’s  country  had  prevailed  within  him,  over  his 
» ambition  for  the  throne.  Since  that  day  the  na- 
val powers  of  France  have  been  upon  the  decline, 
and  it  was  impolTible  that  they  fhould  not  be. 

Lewis  XIV.  accuftomed  to  carry  on  his  en- 
terpriles  with  more  haughtinefs  than  method, 
more  ambitious  of  appearing  powerful  than  of 
being  really  fo,  had  begun  by  completing  the 
higher  parts  of  his  military  navy  before  he  had 
fettled  it’s  foundation.  The  only  folid  bafis 
which  could  have  been  given  to  it  would  have 
been  an  extcnfive  commercial  navy,  carried  on 
with  activity;  and  there  was  not  even  the  fhadow 
of  fuch  a thing  exifting  in  the  kingdom.  • The 
trade  with  the  Eaft  Indies  was  Hill  in  it’s  infancv. 

4 

The  Dutch  had  appropriated  to  themfelves  the 
fmall  quantity  of  commodities  which  the  Ameri- 
can Iflands  then  produced.  The  French  had  not 
yet  thought  of  giving  to  the  great  flfheries  that 
degree  of  extenfion  of  which  they  were  fufcepti- 
ble.  There  were  no  French  veffels  admitted  in 
the  northern  harbours,  and  the  fouthern  very  fel- 
dom  faw  any.  The  State  had  even  given  up  it’s 
coafting  trade  to  foreigners.  Was  it  not  there- 
fore unavoidable  that  this  coloffus  fhould  be 
overturned,  and  the  illufion  difiipated  upon  the 
lirft  remarkable  check  which  this  proud  difplay 
of  power  fhould  receive  ? 

From  that  period  England  acquired  a fupe- 
riority,  which  hath  raifed  her  to  the  greatel!  pro- 
fperity.  A people,  who  are  at  prefent  the  mod: 
confiderable  power  at  fea,  eafily  perfuade  them- 
felves that  they  have  always  holden  that  empire. 
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Sometimes  they  trace  their  maritime  power  to  the 
æra  of  Julius  Cæfar,  fometimes  they  aflert  that 
they  have  ruled  over  the  ocean,  at  leaft,  fince  the 
ninth  century.  Perhaps,  fome  day  or  other,  the 
Corficans,  who  are  at  prefent  a nation  of  little  con- 
fequence,  when  they  are  become  a maritime  peo- 
ple, will  record  in  their  annals  that  they  have  al- 
ways ruled  over  the  Mediterranean.  Such  is  the 
vanity  of  man,  which  muft  endeavour  to  aggran- 
dize itfelf  in  part;  as  well  as  future  ages.  Truth 
alone,  which  exifts  before  all  nations,  and  furvives 
them  all,  informs  us,  that  there  hath  been  no  navy 
in  Europe  from  the  chriftian  æra  till  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury. The  Englifh  themfelves  had  no  need  of  it, 
while  they  remained  in  pofleffion  of  Normandy 
and  of  the  coafts  of  France. 

When  Henry  VIII.  was  defirous  of  equipping 
a fleet,  he  was  obliged  to  hire  veffels  from  Ham- 
burgh, Lubeck,  and  Dantzic;  but  efpecially  from 
Genoa  and  Venice,  in  which  fiâtes  it  was  only 
know’n  how  to  build  and  conduct  a fleer-,  which 
fupplied  faiiors  and  admirals  j and  which  gave  to 
Europe  a Columbus,  an  Americas,  a Cabot,  and 
a Verezani,  thofe  wonderful  men  who  by  their 
difcoveries  have  added  fo  much  to  the  extent  of 
the  aloble.  Elizabeth  was  in  want  of  a naval 
force  againft  Spain,  and  permitted  her  fubjeéts 
to  fit  out  fhips  to  a£t  againlt  the  enemies  of  the 
{late.  This  permifiion  formed  faiiors  for  the  fer- 
vice.  The  queen  herfelf  went  to  fee  a fhip  that 
had  been  round  the  world  j on  board  of  which 
f]ie  embraced  Drake,  at  the  time  fhe  knighted 
him.  She  left  forty-two  men  of  war  to  her  iuc- 

ceflbrs. 
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B xix  K ce^ors*  James  and  Charles  the  firfi:  added  fome 
v— ^ — • fhips  to  the  naval  forces  they  had  received  from 
the  throne  -,  but  the  commanders  of  this  navy 
were  chofen  from  the  nobility,  who,  fatisfied  with 
this  mark  of  diftinftion,  left  the  labours  to  the 
pilots  ; fo  that  the  art  of  navigation  received  no 
improvements. 

There  were  few  noblemen  in  the  party  that 
dethroned  the  Stuarts.  Ships  of  the  line  were  at 
that  time  given  to  captains  of  inferior  birth,  but 
of  uncommon  fkill  in  navigation.  They  im- 
proved, and  rendered  the  Englifh  navy  illuf- 
trious. 

When  Charles  II.  reafcended  the  throne,  the 
kingdom  was  poffeflfed  of  fix  and  fifty  fhips.  The 
navy  increafed  under  his  reign,  to  the  number  of 
eighty-three,  fifty-eight  of  which  were  fhips  of 
the  line.  Neverthelefs,  towards  the  latter  days  of 
this  prince,  it  began  to  decline  again.  But  his 
brother,  James  II.,  reftored  it  to  it’s  former  luflre, 
and  raifed  it  even  to  a greater  degree  of  fplen- 
dour.  Being  himfelf  high-admiral  before  he  came 
to  the  throne,  he  had  invented  the  art  of  regu- 
lating the  manoeuvres  of  the  fleet,  by  the  fignals 
of  the  flag.  Happy,  if  he  had  better  underflood 
the  art  of  governing  a free  people  ! When  the 
prince  of  Orange,  his  fon-in-law,  became  pof- 
fefled  of  his  crown,  the  Englifh  navy  confided  of 
one  hundred  and  fixty-three  vefifels  of  all  fizes, 
armed  with  feven  thoufand  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
equipped  with  forty-two  thoufand  men.  This 
force  was  doubled  during  the  war  that  was  car- 
ried on  for  the  Spanifh  fucceffion.  It  hath  fince 

fa 
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fo  confiderably  increafed,  that  the  Englifh  think 
they  are  able  alone  to  balance,  by  their  maritime 
forces,  the  navy  of  the  whole  univerfe.  England 
is  now  at  fea,  what  Rome  formerly  was  upon 
land,  when  fhe  began  to  decline. 

The  Englifh  nation  confiders  it’s  navy  as  the 
bulwark  of  it’s  fafety,  and  the  fource  of  it’s 
riches.  On  this  they  found  all  their  hopes  iq 
times  of  peace  as  well  as  war.  They  therefore 
raife  a fleet  more  willingly,  and  with  greater 
expedition  than  a battalion.  They  fpare  no  ex- 
pence, and  exert  every  political  art  to  acquire 
leamen. 

The  foundations  of  this  power  were  laid  in  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century  by  the  famous  adl  of 
navigation,  which  fecured  to  the  Englifh  all  the 
productions  of  their  vaft  empire,  and  which  pro- 
mifed  them  a great  lhare  in  thofe  of  other  re- 
gions. This  law  feemed  to  advife  all  people  to 
think  only  of  themfelves.  This  leflon  however 
hath  been  of  no  ufe  hitherto,  and  no  government 
hath  made  it  the  rule  of  their  conduct.  It  is 
poflible  that  the  eyes  of  men  may  foon  be  open- 
ed, but  Great  Britain  will  however  have  enjoyed, 
during  the  fpace  of  more  than  a century,  the 
fruits  of  it’s  forefight  ; and  will  perhaps  have  ac- 
quired, during  that  long  interval,  fufficient 
ftrength  to  perpetuate  her  advantages.  It  may 
readily  be  fuppofed  that  fhe  is  inclined  to  employ 
all  poflible  means  to  prevent  the  explofion  of  that 
mine,  which  time  is  gradually  and  flowly  digg- 
ing under  the  foundation  of  her  fortune,  and  to 
declare  war  againft  the  firft  people  who  fhall  at- 
tempt 
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B xix  K temP!:  t0  hlow  it  up.  Her  formidable  fleets  im- 
* — t—  . ■ patiently  expert  the  fignal  of  hoftilities.  Their 
aCtivity  and  their  vigilance  is  redoubled,  fince  it 
hath  been  decided,  that  the  prizes  were  to  belong 
entirely  to  the  officers  and  the  crews  of  the  victo- 
rious fhip,  fince  the  ftate  hath  granted  a gratuity 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  livres  ten  fols  *,  to 
every  perfon  who  fhould  board,  take,  or  fink, 
any  of  the  enemies  fhips.  This  allurement  of 
gain  will  be  increafed  if  it  be  neceflary  by  other 
rewards.  Will  the  nations  which  are  fo  habitu- 
ally divided  by  their  interefls  and  by  their  jealou- 
fies,  content  together  to  fupprefs  this  boldnefs, 
and  if  one  of  them  (hould  undertake  it  feparately, 
will  it  lucceed  in  this  terrible  conflict? 

The  navy  is  a new  fpecies  of  power,  which 
hath  given  the  univerfe  in  fome  meafure  to  Eu- 
rope. This  part  of  the  globe,  though  fo  limit- 
ed, hath  acquired  by  it’s  fquadrons  an  abfolute 
empire  over  the  reft,  which  are  much  more  ex- 
tenfive.  It  hath  feized  upon  thofe  regions  that 
were  fuitable  to  it,  and  hath  placed  under  it’s 
dépendance  the  inhabitants  and  productions  of  all 
countries.  A fuperiority  fo  advantageous  will  laft 
for  ever,  unlefs  fome  event,  which  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  to  forefee,  fhould  difguft  our  defcendants  of 
an  element  in  which  fhipwrecks  are  fo  frequent. 
As  long  as  they  fhall  have  any  fleets  remaining 
\ they  will  pave  the  way  for  revolutions,  they  will 
draw  along  with  them  the  deftinies  of  nations, 
and  they  will  be  the  levers  of  the  world. 

» 5I.  10s,  5 d. 
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But  it  is  not  only  to  the  extremities  of  the  book 
world  or  in  barbarous  regions  that  fhips  have  > ‘ 

carried  terror  and  dictated  laws.  Their  influence 
hath  been  fenfibly  felt  even  in  the  midft  of  our- 
felves,  and  hath  difturbed  the  antient  fyftems  of 
things.  A new  kind  of  equilibrium  hath  been 
formed,  and  the  balance  of  power  hath  been 
transferred  from  the  continent  to  the  maritime 
nations.  In  proportion  as  the  nature  of  their 
forces  brought  them  nearer  to  all  countries  bor- 
dering upon  the  ocean  and  it’s  feveral  gulphs,  fo 
they  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  good  or  mif- 
chief  to  the  greater  number  of  ftates  ; confe- 
quently  they  mud  have  had  more  allies,  more 
confideration,  and  more  influence.  Thefe  ad- 
vantages have  been  evident  to  the  governments, 
which  by  their  fituation  were  at  hand  to  fhare 
them  ; and  there  is  fcarce  any  one  which  hath  not 
exerted  greater  or  lefs  efforts  to  fucceed  in  it. 

Since  nature  hath  decided  that  men  muft  be 
in  perpetual  agitation  upon  our  planet,  and  that 
they  fhould  continually  diflu rb  it  with  their  in- 
quietude j it  is  a fortunate  circumftance  for  mo- 
dern times,  that  the  forces  of  the.  fea  fhculd  make 
a diverfion  from  thofe  of  the  land.  A power  which 
hath  coafts  to  protect  will  not  eafily  incroach  upon 
the  territories  of  it’s  neighbours.  It  would  re- 
quire immenfe  preparations,  innumerable  troops, 
arfenals  of  all  kinds,  and  a double  fupply  of 
means  and  of  refources  to  execute  it’s  projeft  of 
conqueft.  Since  Europe  hath  employed  it’s 
forces  on  the  fea,  it  enjoys  greater  fecurity  than 
befofe.  It’s  wars  are  perhaps  as  frequent  and  as 
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bloody,  but  it  is  lefs  ravaged  and  lefs  weakened 
by  them.  The  operations  are  carried  on  with 
greater  harmony  and  with  more  regular  plans* 
and  there  are  lefs  of  thofe  great  effects  which  de- 
range all  fyftems.  There  are  greater  efforts  and 
lefs  (hocks.  All  the  pallions  are  turned  towards 
one  certain  general  good,  one  grand  political 
aim,  towards  a happy  employment  of  all  the  na- 
tural and  moral  powers,  which  is  commerce. 

The  importance  to  which  the  navy  has  arifen, 
will  lead,  in  procefs  of  time,  every  thing  which 
has  a greater  or  lefs  diftant  affinity  to  it,  to  the 
degree  of  perfection  it  is  fufceptible  of  : till  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century  an  uncertain  routine 
was  followed  in  the  conflruction  of  fhips.  One 
knows  not  what  the  fea  requires , was  (till  a com- 
mon proverb.  At  this  period  geometry  carried 
it’s  attention  to  this  art,  which  was  becoming 
every  day  more  interefting,  and  applied  to  it 
fome  of  it’s  principles.  Since  that,  it's  attention 
has  been  more  ferioufly  engaged,  and  always  with 
fuccefs.  Matters,  however,  are  (till  far  from 
being  brought  to  demonftration,  for  there  is  (fill 
great  variety  in  the  dimenfions  adopted  in  the 
different  docks. 

ltf  proportion  as  the  navy  became  a fcience,  it 
became  a neceffary  objeCl  of  fludy  to  thofe  who 
engaged  in  this  profeffion.  They  were  made  to 
underhand,  though  very  (lowly,  that  thofe  com- 
manders who  had  general  ideas,  founded  upon 
mathematical  rules,  would  have  a great  fuperio- 
rityover  officers,  who  having  nothing  but  habit 
to  lead  them,  could  only  judge  of  the  things  they 

had 
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had  to  do  from  their  analogy  to  thofe  which  they 
had  already  feen.  Schools  were  opened  on  all 
Tides,  where  young  men  were  intruded  in  naval 
taXics,  and  in  other  knowlege  of  equal  import- 
ance. 

This  was  fomething,  but  it  was  not  all.  In  a 
profefiion  where  the  difpofition  of  the  fea  and  of  the 
currents,  the  motion  of  thefhips,  theftrength  and 
variety  of  the  winds,  the  frequent  accidents  from 
fire,  the  ordinary  breaking  of  the  fails  and  ropes, 
and  many  other  circumftances,  infinitely  multi- 
ply the  plans,  where,  in  the  midft  of  the  noife  of 
cannon,  and  of  the  greateft  dangers,  one  muft  in- 
ftantly  take  a refolution,  which  fhall  determine  at 
once  either  victory  or  defeat}  where  the  evolu- 
tions muft  be  fo  rapid,  that  they  feem  rather  to 
be  the  effeX  of  fentiment  than  the  refult  of  re- 
flexion : in  fuch  a profefiion,  the  moft  learned 
theory  cannot  be  fufficient.  Deprived  of  that 
certain  and  fpeedy  efteX  of  fight,  which  prac- 
tice, and  that  the  moft  conftant,  can  only  give, 
it  would  lofe  in  refleXion  the  time  for  aXion. 
Experience  muft  therefore  complete  the  feaman, 
whofe  education  hath  been  begun  by  the  ftudy  of 
the  exaX  fciences.  In  procefs  of  time,  this  union 
of  theory  with  praXice,  muft  prevail  in  every 
place  where  there  are  navigators,  but  no  where 
more  fpeedily  than  in  an  ifland,  becaufe  arts  are 
fooner  brought  to  perfeXion,  wherever  they  are 
of  indifpenfible  necefiity. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  in  an  ifland  there  will  be 
better  failors,  and  more  of  them}  but,  will  they 
be  treated  with  that  juftice  and  humanity  which 
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is  due  to  them  ? Let  us  fuppofe  that  one  of  them-* 
who  hath  fortunately  efcaped  from  the  devouring 
heats  of  the  line*  from  the  horror  of  ftorms,  and 
from  the  intemperature  of  climates,  returns  from 
a voyage  of  feveral  years,  and  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  globe.  His  wife  experts  him  with  im- 
patience ; his  children  are  anxious  to  fee  a father 
whofe  name  hath  been  repeated  to  them  a multi- 
tude of  times  ; he  himfelf  fooths  his  anxiety,  by 
the  pleafing  hope  that  he  fhall  foon  fee  again 
what  is  molt  dear  to  him  in  the  world  ; and  anti- 
cipates by  his  wifhes,  the  delightful  moment 
when  his  heart  will  be  comforted  in  the  tender 
embraces  of  his  family.  All  at  once,  at  the  ap- 
proach ‘of  the  fhore,  within  fight  of  his  country, 
he  is  forcibly  taken  out  of  the  fhip,  in  which  he 
had  braved  the  fury  of  the  waves  in  order  to  en- 
rich his  fellow-citizens,  and  is  put,  by  a fet  of 
infamous  fatellites,  on  board  of  a fleet,  where 
thirty  or  forty  thoufand  of  his  brave  companions 
are  to  (hare  his  misfortunes,  till  the  end  of  hofti- 
iitiesw  In  vain  do  their  tears  flow,  in  vain  do 
they  appeal  to  the  laws;  their  deftiny  is  irrevo- 
cably fixed.  This  is  a feeble  image  of  the 
atrocioufnefs  of  the  Englifh  mode  of  preffing. 

In  our  abfolute  governments  another  mode  is 
adopted  j pehaps,  in  fadt,  as  cruel,  though  ap- 
parently more  moderate.  The  failor  is  there 
enlifted,  and  for  life.  He  is  employed  or  dif- 
banded  at  pleafure;  his  pay  is  regulated  by  ca- 
price, which  alfo  fixes  the  period  when  he  fhall 
receive  it.  Both  in  time  of  peace,  as  in  time  of 
war,  he  hath  never  any  will  of  his  own,  but  is 

always 
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always  under  the  rod  of  a fubaltern  defpot,  mofl 
commonly  unjuft,  cruelj  and  interefted.  The 
greateft  difference  I can  obfcrve  between  thefe 
two  modes  is,  that  the  former  is  only  a tempo- 
rary lervitude,  the  latter  is  a flavery  which  hath 
no  end. 

Nevertheless,  we  fhall  find  fome  apologifts, 
and  perhaps  fome  admirers  of  thefe  inhuman 
cuftoms.  It  will  be  faid,  that  in  a ftate  of  fociety, 
the  wills  of  individuals  muft  always  be  fubjeft  to 
the  general  will  -,  and  that  their  convenience  muft 
always  be  facrificed  to  the  public  good.  Such 
hath  been  the  pratiice  of  all  nations,  and  of  all 
ages.  It  is  upon  this  bafis  alone  that  all  inftitu- 
tions,  ill  or  well  planned,  have  been  founded. 
They  will  never  deviate  from  this  central  point, 

without  haftening  the  inevitable  period  of  their 

. 

ruin. 

Undoubtedly  the  republic  muft  be  fervcd, 
and  that  by  the  citizens:  but,  is  it  not  juft  that 
every  one  ftiould  contribute  to  this  fervice,  ac- 
cording to  his  means?  In  order  to  preferve  to 
the  pofteftor  of  millions,  often  unjuft,  the  intire 
enjoyment  of  his  fortune,  and  of  his  delights, 
muft  the  unfortunate  faiior  be  obliged  to  facnfice 
two-thirds  of  his  falary,  the  wants  ot  his  family, 
and  the  inoft  valuable  of  his  property,  his  liberty  ? 
Would  not  the  country  be  ferved  with  more 
zeal,  wirh  more  vigour,  and  underftandi  ng> 
men,  who  fhould  voluntarily  devote  to  it  all  the 
natural  and  moral  powers  they  have  acquired,  or 
exerciied,  upon  all  the  feas;  than  by  fiaves,  who 
are  necefiarily  and  incefiantly  employed  in  at* 
Vol.  VIII.  N tending 
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B £,^0  k tending  to  the  breaking  of  their  chains  ? Impro-' 
v — perly  will  the  adminidrators  of  empires  allege,  in 
j unification  of  their  atrocious  conduid,  that  thefe 
navigators  would  refufe  to  employ  their  hands, 
and  exert  their  courage  in  engagements,  if  they 
were  not  dragged  to  them  againft  their  inclina- 
tions. Every  circumdance,  confirms  that  their 
mod  favourite  objedt  would  be  to  follow  their 
profefiionsj  and  it  is  demondrated,  that  even  if 
they  had  any  difiike  to  it,  dill  their  necefiities, 
which  are  ever  renewed,  would  compel  them  to 
attend  to  it. 

But  wherefore  fhould  we  not  declare,  that 
governments  are  as  well  convinced  as  thofe  who 
cenfure  them,  of  the  injudice  they  commit  to- 
wards their  Tailors  ; but  they  choofe  rather  toeredc 
tyranny  into  a principle,  than  to  own  that  it  is 
impofiible  for  them  to  be  jud.  In  the  prefent 
date  of  things*  all  of  them,  and  more  efpecially 
fome,  have  railed  their  naval  forces  beyond  what 
their  circumdanees  would  allow.  Their  pride 
hath  not  yet  differed  them  to  defcend  from  that 
exaggerated  grandeur  with  which  they  had  in- 
toxicated both  themfelves  and  their  neighbours. 
The  time  will  come,  however,  and  it  cannot  be 
very  didant,  when  it  will  be  neceflary  to  pro- 
portion armaments  to  the  refources  of  an  ex- 
hauded  treafur-y.  This  will  be  a fortunate 
epocha  for  Europe,  if  it  fhould  follow  fo  bright 
an  example.  That  part  of  the  world  which  pof- 
fefles  at  prefent  three  hundred  and  ninety-two 
flips  of  the  line,  and  four  times  that  number 
of  flips  of  war  of  an  inferior  order,  will  derive 
great  advantages  from  this  revolution.  The 
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ocean  will  then  be  ploughed  with  fewer  fleets, 
and  thofe  will  confid  of  a lefs  number  of  fhips- 
The  mercantile  navy  will  be  enriched  from  the 
military  navy  $ and  commerce  will  acquire  a 
greater  degree  of  extention  throughout  the  whole 
tmiverfe. 

Commerce  produces  nothing  of  itfelf 5 for  it 
is  not  of  a plaftic  nature.  It’s  bufinefs  confifts  in 
exchanges.  By  it’s  operations,  a town,  a pro- 
vince, a nation,  a part  of  the  globe  are  difen- 
cumbcred  of  what  is  ulelefs  to  them  ; and  receive 
what  they  are  in  want  of.  It  is  perpetually  en- 
gaged in  fupplying  the  refpeflive  wants  of  men. 
It’s  knowlege,  it’s  funds,  and  it’s  labours,  are  all 
devoted  to  this  honourable  and  neceflary  office. 
It’s  influence  could  not  exid  without  the  arts,  and 
without  cultivation  : but  thefe  would  be  very  in- 
lignificant  without  it’s  influence.  By  pervading 
the  earth,  by  eroding  the  feas,  by  raifing  the 
obflacles  which  oppofèd  thcmfelves  to  the  inter- 
courfe  of  nations,  by  extending  the  fphere  of 
wants,  and  the  third  of  enjoyments,  it  multiplies 
labour,  it  encourages  induflry  -,  and  becomes,  in 
in  fome  mealure,  the  moving  principle  of  the 
world. 

The  Phenicians  were  the  fird  merchants  of 
whom  hidory  hath  preferved  the  remembrance. 
Situated  on  the  borders  of  the  fea,  on  the  con- 
iines of  Afia  and  Africa,  to  receive  and  difpenfe 
all  the  riches  of  the  antient  world,  they  founded 
their  colonies,  and  built  their  cities,  with  no 
other  view  but  that  of  commerce.  At  Tyre* 
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B xix  K were  mafters  of  the  Mediterranean  ; at 
v— Carthage,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a republic 
that  traded,  by  the  ocean,  upon  the  richeft  of  the 
European  coafts. 

The  Greeks  fucceeded  the  Phenicians,  as  the 
Romans  did  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Greeks  ; 
they  held  the  dominion  of  the  fea  as  well  as  of 
the  land  ; but  they  carried  on  no  other  kind  of 
commerce,  except  that  of  conveying  into  Italy, 
for  their  own  ufe,  all  the  riches  of  Africa,  Afia, 
and  the  conquered  world.  When  Rome  had  in- 
vaded the  whole  world,  and  had  loft  all  her  ac- 
quifitions,  commerce  returned,  as  it  were,  to  it’s 
original  fource  towards  the  Eaft.  There  it  was 
eftablifhed,  while  the  Barbarians  over-ran  Eu- 
rope. The  empire  was  divided  ; the  din  cf  arms, 
and  the  art  of  war  remained  in  the  Weft;  Italy, 
however,  preferved  it’s  communication  with  the 
Levant,  where  all  the  treafures  of  India  were  cir- 
culated. 

The  Crufades  exhaufted  in  Afia  all  the  rage  of 
zeal  and  ambition,  of  war  and  fanaticifm,  with 
which  the  Europeans  were  poflefled  j but  they 
were  the  caufe  of  introducing  into  Europe  a tafte 
for  Afiatic  luxury;  and  redeemed,  by  giving  rife 
to  fome  degree  of  traffic  and  induftry,  the  blood 
and  the  lives  they  had  coft.  Three  centuries, 
taken  up  in  wars  and  voyages  to  the  Eaft,  gave  to 
the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  Europe  a recruit  it  ftood  in 
need  of,  that  it  might  not  periffi  by  a kind  of 
internal  confumption  : they  prepared  the  way  for 
that  exertion  of  genius  and  activity,  which  fince 
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arofe,  and  displayed  itfelf  in  the  conqueft  and 
trade  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  of  America. 

The  Portugueze  attempted,  by  degrees,  and  with 
circumfpe&ion,  to  double  the  African  coaft.  It 
was  not  till  after  fourfcore  years  of  labours  and  of 
war;  and  after  having  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  all  the  wcftern  coaft  of  that  vaft  region,  that 
they  ventured  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  honour  of  clearing  this  formidable  barrier 
was  relerved  to  Vafco  de  Gama,  in  1497,  who 
at  length  reached  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  where 
all  the  treafures  of  the  moft  fertile  countries  of 
Alia  were  to  be  circulated.  This  was  the  fcene 
on  which  the  Portugueze  difplayed  all  their  con- 
quefts. 

While  this  nation  made  itfelf  mafter  of  the 
articles  of  trade,  the  Spaniards  feized  upon  that 
which  purchafes  them,  the  mines  of  gold  and 
fiver.  Thcfe  metals  became  not  only  a ftandard 
to  regulare  the  value,  but  alfo  the  object  of  com- 
merce. In  this  double  ufe  they  loon  engrofted  all 
the  reft.  Ail  nations  were  in  want  of  them  to 
facilitate  the  exchange  of  their  commodities,  and 
obtain  the  conveniences  they  food  in  need  of. 
The  luxury  and  the  circulation  of  money  in  the 
fouth  of  Europe,  changed  the  nature  as  well  as 
the  direction  of  commerce,  at  the  lame  time  that 
it  extended  it’s  bounds. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  two  nations  that  had 
fubdued  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  negledted  arts 
and  agriculture.  They  imagined  every  thing  was  to 
be  obtained  by  gold,  without  confidering  that  it 
is  labour  alone  that  procures  it  : they  were  con- 
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vinced,  though  late,  and  at  their  own  expence, 
that  the  induftry  which  they  loft,  was  more  valu- 
able than  the  riches  they  acquired  ; and  the  Dutch 
taught  them  this  fevcre  lefton. 

The  Spaniards,  and  the  Portugueze,  though 
poflefled  of  all  the  gold  in  the  world,  remained 
or  became  poor;  the  Dutch  prefendy  acquired 
riches,  without  either  lands  or  mines.  As  foon 
as  thefe  intrepid  republicans  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  midft  of  the  feas,  with  Liberty  their  tutelary 
divinity,  they  perceived  that  their  morafles 
would  never  be  any  thing  more  than  the  feat  of 
their  habitation,  and  that  they  fhould  be  obliged 
to  feek  refource?  and  iuofiftance  eliewhere. 
They  call  their  eyes  over  the  globe,  and  faid 
to  themfelves:  “The  whole  world  is  our  do- 
“ main  ; we  will  enjoy  it  by  navigation  and  com- 
“ merce.  The  revolutions  which  fhall  happen 
5‘  upon  this  immenfe,  and  perpetually  agitated 
tc  fcene,  will  never  be  concealed  from  our  knovv- 
“ lege.  Indolence  and  activity,  flavery  and  in- 
“ dependence,  barbarifm  and  civilization,  opu- 
“ lence  and  poverty,  culture  and  induftry,  pur- 
“ chafes  and  fa les,  the  vices  and  the  virtues  of 
“ men  ; we  will  turn  them  all  to  our  advantage. 
“ We  will  encourage  the  labours  of  the  nations, 
“or  we  will  impede  their  profperjty;  we  will 
“ urge  them  on  to  war,  or  we  will  endeavour  to 
“ reftore  tranquillity  among  them,  as  it  may  be 
“ molt  fuitable  to  our  own  inte'refts.” 

Till  that  period,  Flanders  had  been  the  cen- 
ter of  communication  between  the  North  and  the 
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'Holland,  which  had  detached  themfelves  from 
it,  in  order  to  belong  only  to  themfelves,  took 
it’s  place,  and  became,  in  their  turn,  the  ftaple 
of  all  the  powers  which  had  more  or  lefs  ex- 
changes to  make. 

The  ambition  of  the  new  republic  was  limited 
to  this  firft  advantage.  After  having  draw’n 
into  it’s  ports  the  productions  of  other  countries, 
it’s  navigators  went  themfelves  -in  quell  of  them. 
Holland  foon  became  an  immenfe  magazine, 
where  all  the  productions  of  the  feveral  climates 
were  colle&ed  ; and  this  union  of  fo  many  im- 
portant objects  increased  continually,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  wants  of  the  people  were  multiplied, 
with  the  means  of  fatisfying  them.  One  mer- 
chandize attracted  another.  The  commodities  of 
the  Old  World  invited  thofe*  of  the  New.  One 
purchafer  brought  another  ; and  the  treafures  al- 
ready acquired,  became  a certain  method  of  ac- 
quiring more. 

Every  circumftance  was  favourable  to  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  the  commerce  of  this  republic. 
It’s  pofition  on  the  borders  of  the  lea,  at  the 
mouths  of  feveral  great  rivers  ; it's  proximity  to 
the  moft  fertile  or  bell  cultivated  lands  of  Eu- 
rope j it’s  natural  connections  with  England  and 
Germany,  which  defended  it  againft  IH ranee; 
the  little  extent  and  fertility  of  it’s  own  foil, 
which  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  become  filher- 
men,  failors,  brokers,  bankers,  carriers,  and 
commilTaries  ; in  a w7ord,  to  endeavour  to  live  by 
induftry  for  want  of  territory.  Moral  caufes  con- 
tributed, with  thofe  of  the  climate  and  the  foil,  to 
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B xix  K e^abl i fh  and  advance  it’s  profperiry.  The  liberty 

*— ■ of  ids  government,  which  opened  an  afylum  to 

all  Grangers  dilTatished  with  their  own;  the  free- 
dom of  it’s  religion,  which  permitted  a public  and 
quiet  profeffion  of  all  other  modes  of  worfhipj 
that  is  to  fay,  the  agreement  of  the  voice  of  na- 
ture with  that  of  confcience,  of  interefts  with 
duty;  in  a word,  that  toleration,  that  univerfal 
religion  of  all  equitable  and  enlightened  minds, 
friends  to  heaven  and  earth  ; to  God,  as  to  their 
father;  to  men,  as  to  their  brethren.  Finally, 
this  commercial  republic  found  out  the  fecret  cf 
availing  itfelf  of  all  events,  and  of  making  even 
the  calamities  and  vices  of  other  nations  concur 
in  advancing  it’s  felicity.  It  turned  to  it’s  own 
advantage  the  civil  wars  which  fanaticilm  had 
raifed  among  people  of  a refuels  fpirit,  or  which 
patriotifm  had  excited  among  a free  people  ; it 
profited  by  the  indolence  and  ignorance  which 
bigotry  fupported  among  two  nations  who  were 
under  the  influence  of  the  imagination. 

This  fpirit  of  induflry  in  Holland,  with  which 
was  intermixed  a confiderable  (hare  of  that  politi- 
cal art  which  fows  the  feeds  of  jealoufy  and  dif- 
cord  among  the  nations,  at  length  excited  the  at- 
tention of  other  powers.  The  Englifh  were  the 
firfb  to  perceive  that  traffic  might  be  carried  on 
without  the  interpofition  of  the  Dutch.  England, 
where  the  incroachments  of  defpotifm  had  given 
birth  to  liberty,  becaufe  they  were  antecedent  to 
corruption  and  effeminacy,  was  defirous  of  obtain- 
ing riches  by  labour,  which  is  their  antidote. 
The  Engliffi  firft  confidered  comrperce  as  the 
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proper  fcience  and  fupport  of  an  enlightened,  book. 
powerful,  and  even  a virtuous  people.  They  ■ f » 
confidered  it  rather  as  an  improvement  of  induftry 
than  an  acquifition  of  enjoyments:  rather  as  an 
encouragement  and  a fource  of  a&ivity  in  favour 
of  population,  than  as  a promoter  of  luxury  and 
magnificence,  for  the  purpofe  of  parade.  In- 
vited to  trade  by  then*  fituation,  this  became  the 
Spirit  of  their  government,  and  the  means  of  their 
ambition.  All  their  fchernes  tended  to  this  great 
object.  In  other  monarchies,  trade  is  carried  on 
by  the  people  ; in  this  happy  constitution  by  the 
ftate,  or  the  whole  nation  : llie  carries  it  on  indeed 
with  a confiant  defire  of  dominion,  which  implies 
that  of  enflaving  other  people,  but  by  means,  at 
lead,  which  conftitute  the  happinefs  of  the  world 
before  it  is  fubdued.  By  war,  the  conqueror  is 
little  happier  than  the  conquered  $ becaufe  inju- 
ries and  maffacres  are  their  mutual  object  : but 
by  commerce,  the  conquering  people  neceflarily 
introduce  induftry  into  the  country,  which  they 
would  not  have  fubdued  if  it  had  been  already 
induftrious,  or  in  which  they  would  not  maintain 
themfelves,  if  they  had  notbroughtinduftry  in  along 
with  them.  Upon  thefe  principles  England  had 
founded  her  commerce  and  her  empire,  and  mu- 
tually and  alternately  extended  one  by  the  other. 

The  French,  fituated  under  as  favourable  a fky, 
and  upon  as  happy  a foil,  have,  for  a long  time, 
flattered  themfelves  with  the  idea  that  they  had 
much  to  give  to  other  nations,  without  being  un- 
der a neceffity  of  afking  fcarce  any  return.  But 
Çolbert  was  fenfible  that  in  the  ferment  Europe 
o was 
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K was  in  at:  that  time,,  there  would  be  an  evident 
advantage  for  the  culture  and  produdions  of  a 
country  that  fhould  employ  thofe  of  the  whole 
world.  He  opened  manufadures  for  all  the  arts. 
The  woollens,  lilks,  dyes,  embroideries,  the  gold 
and  filver  duffs  ; all  acquired,  in  the  eftablifh- 
ments  the  operations  of  which  he  direded,  a de- 
gree of  perfedion,  which  the  other  manufadures 
could  not  attain.  To  increafe  the  utility  of  thefe 
arts,  it  was  neceffary  to  poffefs  the  materials  for 
them.  The  culture  of  them  was  encouraged  ac- 
cording to  the  diverfity  of  climates  and  territory,. 
Some  of  them  were  required  even  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom -,  and  the  reft  from  the 
colonies  which  chance  had  given  it  in  the  New 
World,  as  well  as  from  all  the  navigators  who 
had  for  a century  paft  infefted  the  feas  with  their 
robberies.  The  nation  mult  then  neceffarily  have 
made  a double  profit  upon  the  materials  and  the 
workmanlhip  of  the  manufadures.  The  French 
purfued,  for  a long  time,  this  precarious  and 
temporary  objed  of  commerce,  with  an  adivity 
and  fpirit  of  emulation  which  mull  have  made 
them  greatly  furpafs  their  rivals  ; and  they  ftill 
enjoy  that  fuperioritv  over  other  nations,  in  all 
thofe  arts  of  luxury  and  ornament  which  procure 
riches  to  induftry. 

The  natural  volatility  of  the  national  charader, 
and  it’s  propenfity  to  trifling  purfuits,  hath 
brought  treafures  to  the  ftate,  by  the  tafte  that 
has  fortunately  prevailed  for  it’s  fafhions.  Like 
to  that  light  and  delicate  fex,  which  teaches  and 
infpires  us  with  a tafte  for  drefs,  the  French  reign 
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jn  all  courts,  and  in  all  regions,  refpeCting  every 
thing  that  concerns  ornament  or  magnificence, 
and  their  art  of  pleafing  is  one  of  the  myfterious 
fources  of  their  fortune  and  power.  Other  na- 
tions have  fubdued  the  world  by  thofe  fimple  and 
ruftic  manners,  which  conftitute  the  virtues  that 
are  fit  for  war;  to  them  it  was  given  to  reign  over 
it  by  their  vices.  Their  empire  will  continue, 
till  being  degraded  and  enfiaved  by  their  mailers, 
by  exertions  of  authority  equally  arbitrary  and 
unlimited,  they  will  become  contemptible  in 
their  own  eyes.  Then  they  will  lofe,  with  their 
confidence  in  themfelves,  that  indultry,  which  is 
one  of  the  fources  of  their  opulence  and  of  the 
fprings  of  their  a&ivity. 

Germany,  which  hath  only  a few  ports,  and  thofe 
bad  ones,  hath  been  obliged  to  behold,  with  an  in- 
different or  ajealous  eye,  it’s  ambitious  neighbours 
enriching  themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  the  fea, 
and  of  the  ]Eaft  and  the  Weft  Indies.  It’s  in- 
duftry  hath  been  reftrained  even  upon  it’s  fron- 
tiers, which  were  perpetually  ravaged  by  deftruc- 
tive  wars,  and  as  far  as  into  the  interior  part  of 
it’s  provinces,  by  the  nature  of  it’s  conftitution, 
which  is  fingularly  complicated.  A great  deal  of 
time,  extenfiveknowlege,  and  confiderable  efforts, 
would  be  requifite,  to  eftablilh  a commerce  cf  any 
importance  in  a region  where  every  thing  feemed 
unfavourable  to  it.  This  period,  however,  is 
now  at  hand.  Flax  and  hemp  are  already  induf- 
trioufly  cultivated,  and  appear  under  agreeable 
forms.  Wool  and  cotton  are  wrought  with  fkill  ; 
and  other  manufactures  are  begun  or  improved. 
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B xix  K as  the  laborious  and  deady  character  of  the  in- 
» — v — » habitants  induces  us  to  hope,  theempirefhould  ever 
attain  to  the  advantage  of  paying^,  with  it’s  own 
productions  and  manufactures,  for  thofe  which  it  is 
obliged  to  provide  itfelf  with  from  other  nations; 
and  to  preferve  within  itfelf  the  metals  which  are 
extracted  from  it’s  mines,  it  will  foon  become  v 
one  of  the  mod  opulent  countries  of  Europe. 

It  would  be  abfurd  to  announce  fo  brilliant  a 
dediny  to  the  northern  nations,  although  com- 
merce hath  alfo  begun  to  meliorate  their  con- 
dition. The  iron  of  their  rude  climate,  which 
formerly  ferved  only  for  their  mutual  deftruction, 
hath  been  turned  to  ufes  beneficial  to  mankind, 
and  part  of  that  which  they  ufed  to  deliver  in  it’s 
rough  date,  is  never  fold  at  prefent  till  after  it 
hath  been  wrought.  They  have  found  a mart 
for  their  naval  dores  at  a higher  price  than  they 
were  formerly  fold  for,  before  navigation  had 
acquired  that  prodigious  extenfion  which  ado- 
nidies  us.  If  fome  of  thefe  people  indolently  wait 
for  purchafers  in  their  harbours,  others  carry  out 
their  productions  themfelves  into  foreign  ports, 
and  this  activity  extends  their  ideas,  their  tranf- 
acdions,  and  their  advantages. 

This  new  principle  of  the  moral  world,  hath 
infinuated  itfelf  by  degrees,  till  it  is  become,  as 
it  were,  necefiary  to  the  formation  and  exidence 
of  political  bodies.  The  tade  for  luxury  and 
conveniences  hath  produced  the  love  of  labour, 
which  at  prefent  conditutes  the  chief  drength  of 
a date.  The  fedentary  occupations  of  the  me- 
chanic arts  indeed,  render  men  more  liable  to  be 
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affeCted  by  the  injuries  of  the  feafons,  lefs  fit  to 
be  expofed  to  the  open  air  which  is  the  firft  nu- 
tritive principle  of  life.  But  dill,  it  is  better  that 
the  human  race  fhould  be  enervated  under  the 
roofs  of  the  workfhops,  than  inured  to  hardfhips 
under  tents;  becaufe  war  deflroys,  while  com- 
merce, on  the  contrary,  gives  new  life  to  every 
thing.  By  this  uleful  revolution  in  manners,  the 
general  maxims  of  politics  have  altered  the  face 
of  Europe.  It  is  no  longer  a people  immerfed 
in  poverty  that  becomes  formidable  to  a rich  na- 
tion. Power  is  at  prefent  an  attendant  on  riches, 
becaufe  they  are  no  longer  the  fruit  of  conqueft, 
but  the  produce  of  confiant  labour,  and  of  a life 
fpent  in  perpetual  employment.  Gold  and  filver 
corrupt  only  thole  indolent  minds  which  indulge 
in  the  delights  of  luxury,  upon  that  flage  of  in- 
trigue and  meannefs,  that  is  called  greatnefs. 
But  thefe  metals  employ  the  hands  and  arms  of 
the  people;  they  excite  a fpirit  of  agriculture  in 
the  fields;  of  navigation  in  the  maritime  cities; 
and  in  the  center  of  the  Bate  they  lead  to  the 
manufacturing  of  arms,  clothing,  furniture,  and 
the  conftru&ion  of  buildings.  A fpirit  of  emu- 
lation exifls  between  man  and  nature  : they  are 
perpetually  improving  each  other.  The  people 
are  formed  and  fafhioned  by  the  arts  they  profefs. 
If  there  be  fonte  occupations  which  foften  and 
degrade  the  human  race,  there  are  others  by 
which  it  is  hardened  and  repaired.  If  it  be  true 
that  art  renders  them  unnatural,  they  do  not,  at 
leafl,  propagate  in  order  to  deflroy  themfelves, 
as  among  the  barbarous  nations  in  heroic  times. 
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It  is  certainly  an  eafy,  as  well  as  a captivating 
fubjeét,'  to  defcribe  the  Romans  with  the  Tingle 
art  of  war,  fubduing  all  ^he  other  arts,  all  other 
nations  indolent  or  commercial,  civilized  or  fa- 
vage  ; breaking  or  defpifing  the  vafes  of  Corinth, 
more  happy  with  their  Gods  made  of  clay,  than 
with  the  golden  ftatues  of  their  worthlefs  em- 
perors. But  it  is  a more  pléafing,  and  perhaps 
a nobler  fight,  to  behold  all  Europe  peopled  with 
laborious  nations,  who  are  continually  failing 
round  the  globe,  in  order  to  cultivate  and  render 
it  fit  for  mankind  j to  fee  them  animate,  by  the 
enlivening  breath  of  induftry,  all  the  regenerat- 
ing powers  of  nature  -,  leek  in  the  abyfs  of  the 
ocean,  and  in  the  bowels  of  rocks,  for  new  means 
of  fubfiftence,  or  new  enjoyments  -,  ftir  and  raife 
up  the  earth  with  all  the  mechanic  powers  invent- 
ed by  genius  j eftablifh  between  the  two  hemi- 
fpheres,  by  the  happy  improvements  in  the  art  of 
navigation,  a communication  of  flying  bridges, 
as  it  were,  that  re-unite  one  continent  to  the 
other;  purfue  all  the  tracks  of  the  fun,  overcome 
it’s  annual  barriers,  and  pafs  from  the  tropics  to 
the  poles  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  ; in  a word 
to  fee  them  open  all  the  ftreams  of  population  and 
pleafure,  in  order  to  pour  them  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  through  a thou  land  channels.  It  is 
then,  perhaps,  that  the  divinity  contemplates  his 
work  with  fatisfaftion,  and  does  not  repent  him- 
felf  of  having  made  man. 

Such  is  the  image  of  commerce;  let  us  now 
admire  the  genius  of  the  merchant.  The  fame 
underftanding  that  Newton  had  to  calculate  the 
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rrtotion  of  the  ftars,  the  merchant  exerts  in  tracing 
the  progrefs  of  the  commercial  people  that  fertilize 
the  earth.  His  problems  are  the  more  difficult  to 
relolve,  as  the  circumftances  of  them  are  not  taken 
from  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  as  the  fy Items 
of  the  geometrician  are  ; but  depend  upon  the  ca- 
prices of  men,  and  the  uncertainty  of  a1  thoufand 
complicated  events  That  accurate  fpitit  of 
combination  that  Cromwell  and  Richelieu  mult 
have  had,'  the  one  to  deftroy,  the  other  to  efta- 
blifh  defpotic  government,  the  merchant  alfo 
poffeffes  and  carries  it  further  : for  he  takes  in 
both  worlds  at  one  view,  and  directs  his  opera- 
tions upon  an  infinité  variety  of  relative  confi- 
derations,  which  it  is  feldom  given  to  the  ftatef- 
man,  or  even  to  the  philofopher,  to  comprehend 
and  eftimate.  Nothing  muft  efcape  him  } he 
mull  forefee  the  influence  of  the  feafons,  upon 
the  plenty,  the  fcarcity,  and  the  quality  of  pro- 
vifions  ; upon  the  departure  or  return  of  his  fhips  j 
the  influence  of  political  affairs  upon  thofe  of 
commerce  ; the  changes  which  war  or  peace  muft 
neceffarily  occafion  in  the  prices  ar.d  demands 
for  merchandize,  in  the  quantity  and  choice  of 
provi fions,  in  the  ftate  of  the  cities  and  ports  of 
the  whole  world  -,  he  muft  know  the  confequences 
that  an  alliance  of  the  two  northern  nations  may 
have  under  the  torrid  zone;  the  progrefs,  either 
towards  aggrandizement  or  decay,  of  the  feveral 
trading  companies  ; the  effedt  that  the  fall  of 
any  European  power  in  India,  may  have  over 
Africa  and  America  ; the  ftagnation  that  may  be 
produced  in  certain  countries,  by  the  blocking 
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up  of  fome  channels  of  induftry;  the  reciprocal 
connexion  there  is  between  moil  branches  of 
trade,  and  the  mutual  affiftances  they  lend  by 
the  temporary  injuries  they  feem  to  infli£t  upon 
each  other;  he  muft  know  the  proper  time  to  be- 
gin, and  when  to  flop  in  every  new  undertaking  : 
in  a word,  he  muft  be  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
making  all  other  nations  tributary  to  his  own,  and 
of  increafing  his  own  fortune  by  increafing  the 
profperity  of  his  country  ; or  rather  he  muft  know 
how  to  enrich  himfelf  by  extending  thegeneral  pro- 
fperity of  mankind.  Such  are  the  objeéls  that  the 
profeftion  of  the  merchant  engages  him  to  attend 
to  : and  ftill  this  is  not  the  whole  extent  of  them. 

Commerce  is  a fcience  which  requires  the 
knowlege  of  men  ftill  more  than  of  things.  It’s 
difficulties  arife  lefs  from  the  multiplicity  of  it’s 
tranfa&ions  than  from  the  avidity  of  thofe  who 
are  engaged  in  them.  It  is  therefore  necefiary 
to  treat  with  them  apparently  as  if  we  were  con- 
vinced of  their  good  faith,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
take  as  many  precautions  as  if  they  were  deftitute 
of  every  principle. 

Almost  all  men  are  honeft  out  of  their  own 
profeftion;  but  there  are  few  who  in  the  exercife 
of  it  conform  to  the  rules  of  fcrupulous  probity. 
This  vice,  which  prevails  from  the  higheft  to  the 
loweft  ranks,  arifes  from  the  great  number  of 
malverfations  introduced  by  time  and  excufed  by 
cuftom.  Perfonal  intereft  and  general  habit 
conceal  the  crime  and  the  meannefs  of  l'uch  pro- 
ceedings. I do  no  more , it  is  faid,  than  what 
ethers  do,  and  thus  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  com- 
mit 
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mit  aflions  which  our  confidence  Toon  ceafes  to  * 
reproach  us  with. 

These  kinds  of  fraud  do  not  appear  fo  in  the 
eyes  of  thofe  who  indulge  themfelves  in  them. 
As  they  are  common  to  all  profeffions,  do  they 
not  reciprocally  expiate  each  other  ? I take  out  of 
the  purfe  of  thofe  who  deal  with  me,  what  thofe 
whom  I have  dealt  with  have  taken  too  much  out 
of  mine.  Will  it  be  required,  that  a merchant,  a 
workman,  or  any  individual  whatever,  fhould 
fuffer  the  tacit  and  fecret  oppreffions  of  all  thofe 
to  whom  his  daily  wants  oblige  him  to  addrefs 
himfelf)  without  ever  feeking  his  indemnity  from 
any  one  of  them  ? Since  every  thing  is  compen- 
fated  by  general  injuftice,  all  will  be  as  well  as  if 
the  moft  rigid  juftice  prevailed. 

But  can  there  be  any  kind  of  compenfation  in 
thefe  rapines  of  detail  exercifed  by  one  clafs  of  ci- 
tizens over  all  the  reft,  or  in  thofe  exercifed  by 
the  latter  over  the  former  ? Are  all  profeffions  in 
equal  want  of  each  other  ? Several  of  them,  which 
are  expofed  to  frauds  inceflantly  renewed,  do 
they  not  moftly  want  opportunities  of  impofing 
in  their  turn  ? Do  not  circumftances  make  an 
alteration  from  one  day  to  another  in  the  propor- 
tion there  is  between  thefe  impofitions  ? Thefe 
obfervations  will  perhaps  appear  too  trifling 3 let 
us  therefore  be  allowed  to  dwell  upon  one  more 
important  reflection.  Will  any  wife  man  think 
it  to  be  a matter  of  indifference  that  iniquity 
fhould  be  practifed  with  impunity,  and  almoft 
with  univerfal  confent,  in  all  ftates  ; that  the  body 
of  a nation  fhould  be  corrupt,  and  to  a degree  of 
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corruption  that  knows  neither  redraint  nor  bounds^ 
and  that  there  is  a material  difference  between  a 
theft  which  hath  the  fanftion  of  cuftom  and  is 
daily  repeated,  and  any  other  poffible  aét  of  m'- 
judice  ? 

The  evil  muff,  however,  be  thought  irreme- 
diable, at  lead  with  refpedt  to  retail  trades,  fince 
the  only  fyfiem  of  morality  applicable  to  thofe 
who  follow  them,  is  comprized  in  thefe  maxims: 
**  Endeavour  not  to  be  dishonoured  in  your  pro- 
iC  feffion.  If  you  fell  dearer  than  other  people,. 
t(  keep  up  at  lead  the  reputation  of  felling  better 
“ merchandize.  Gain  as  much  as  you  can  -,  and 
f£  elpecially  avoid  the  having  of  two  prices  for 
ft  your  goods.  Make  your  fortune  as  fpeedily 
“ as  you  can.  If  you  fhould  not  be  ill-fpoken 
fC  of,  and  fhould  not  forfeityour  chara&er,  all  is 
“ well.”  Honeder  principles  might  be  fubfti- 
tu ted  to  thefe  but  it  would  be  in  vain.  The 
trifling  daily  profits,  thofe  niggardly  favings- 
which  conditute  effential  refources  in  fome  pro- 
feflions,  lower  and  degrade  the  foul,  and  extin- 
guifh  in  it  all  fenfe  of  dignity,  and  nothing  truly 
laudable  can  be  either  recommended  to,  or  ex- 
pe<f!ed  from,  a Ipecies  of  men  who  have  arrived  to 
fuch  a pitch  of  degradation. 

It  is  not  the  fame  thing  with  thofe  whofe  {pe- 
culations embrace  all  the  countries  of  the  earth, 
whofe  complicated  operations  connect  the  mod 
didant  nations,  and  by  whofe  means  the  whole 
univerfe  becomes  one  Angle  family.  Thefe  men 
may  have  a noble  idea  of  their  profefiion,  and  ic 
Is  almod  unneceflary  to  Tay  to  mod  of  them.  Be 
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lionoft  in  your  dealings  ; becaufe  diftionefty,  while 
it  would  be  prejudicial  to  yourfelves,  would  alfo 
be  injurious  to  your  fellow-citizens,  and  afperfe 
the  character  of  your  nation. 

Do  not  abufe  your  credit;  that  is  to  fay,  in 
Cafe  of  any  unexpected  misfortune,  let  your  ow'n 
funds  be  able  to  replace  thofe  you  have  obtained 
from  the  confidence  which  your  correfpondents 
have  repoled  in  your  knowlege,  your  talents,  and 
your  probity.  In  the  midit  of  the  fubverfion  of 
your  fortunes,  fhew  yourfelves  fimilar  to  thofe 
great  trees  which  the  thunder  hath  chrow’n  down, 
but  which  ftill  preferve  all  their  appearance  of 
majelty. 

You  will  miftruft  yourfelves  fo  much  the  more, 
as  you  are  almolt  always  the  only  judges  of  your 
own  probity. 

I know  very  well  that  you  will  be  always  re- 
fpeéted  by  the  multitude  as  long  as  you  are 
wealthy  ; but  how  will  you  appear  in  your  own 
eyes  ? If  you  have  no  regard  for  your  own  efteem, 
heap  up  gold  upon  gold  and  be  happy,  if  it  be 
poflîble  for  a man  deftitute  of  morals  to  be  fo. 

You  muft  undoubtedly  have  retained,  as  you 
ought,  fome  religious  principles.  Remember, 
therefore,  that  a time  will  come  when  your  con- 
fidence will  reproach  you  for  riches  dilhoneftly 
acquired,  and  which  you  muft  reftore,  unlefs, 
like  madmen,  you  let  at  defiance  a judge  who 
is  ready  to  call  you  to  a rigid  account  of  them. 

Serve  all  nations;  but  whatever  advantage 
may  be  offered  to  you  from  fpeculation,  give  it 
up,  if  it  fhould  be  injurious  to  your  own  country. 
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K Let  your  word  be  facred.  Be  ruined  if  it  be 
u neceffary,  rather  than  break  it;  and  fhew  that 
honour  is  more  precious  to  you  than  gold. 

Do  not  embrace  too  many  objefts  at  once. 
Whatever  ftrength  of  mind  you  may  have,  or  how- 
ever extenfive  your  genius  may  be,  remember 
that  the  common  day  of  the  labouring  man  con- 
fids  of  little  more  than  fix  hours,  and  that  all 
affairs  which  may  require  a longer  day,  would 
be  neceffarily  intruded  to  your  fubaltern  affidants. 
A chaos  would  foon  be  formed  around  you,  in 
diffipating  of  which  you  might  find  yourfelf 
plunged  from  the  fummit  of  profperity,  where 
you  imagine  yourfelf  to  be,  to  the  bottomlefs  pit 
of  misfortune. 

I shall  never  ceafe  to  recommend  order  to 
you  : without  it,  every  thing  becomes  uncertain. 
Nothing  is  done,  or  every  thing  is  ill  and  hadily 
done.  Negledt  renders  all  undertakings  equally 
ruinous. 

Although  there  be  perhaps  not  one  govern- 
ment honed  enough  to  induce  an  individual  to 
affift  it  with  his  credit,  neverthelefs  I advilè 
you  to  run  the  chance  of  it  : but  let  not  this 
abidance  exceed  your  own  fortune.  You  may 
injure  yourfelf  for  your  country,  but  none  but 
yourfelf.  The  love  of  one’s  country  mud  be 
fubordinate  to  the  laws  of  honour  and  ofjudice. 

Never  put  yourfelf  under  the  necefiity  of  dif- 
playing  your  borrows  and  your  defpair  to  a court, 
who  will  coolly  allege  to  you  the  public  neceffity, 
and  will  make  you  the  fhameful  offer  of  a fafe- 
condudt.  It  is  in  you  that  the  foreigners  and 
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the  citizens  have  placed  their  confidence,  and  not  B ° ° K 
in  the  miniftry  of  a nation.  It  is  in  your  hands  * 
that  they  have  depofited  their  funds,  and  nothing 
can  fcreen  you  from  their  reproaches  and  from 
thofe  of  your  confcience,  if  you  have  one. 

You  will  be  exceedingly  prudent  if  you  form 
no  other  enterprizes,  except  thofe  which  may 
mifcarry,  without  affecting  your  family  or  dif- 
turbing  your  own  repole. 

Be  neither  pufilanimous  nor  rafh.  Pufilani- 
mity  would  keep  you  in  a ftate  of  mediocrity, 
rafhnefs  might  deprive  you  in  one  day  of  the  fruit 
of  feveral  years  labour. 

There  is  no  comparifon  to  be  made  between 
fortune  and  credit.  Fortune  without  credit  is  of 
little  confequence.  Credit  without  fortune  is  un- 
limited. As  long  as  credit  remains,  ruin  is  not 
completed  ; but  the  lead:  fhock  to  your  credit 
may  be  followed  by  the  world  of  cataftrophes.  I 
have  know’n  an  inftance  in  which,  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years,  it  had  not  yet  been  forgotten,  that 
an  opulent  company  had  flopped  payment  for 
the  fpace  of  four  and  twenty  hours. 

The  credit  of  a merchant  is  recovered  with  (till 
greater  difficulty,  than  the  honour  of  a woman: 

Nothing  but  a kind  of  miracle  can  put  a flop  to 
an  alarm  which  fpreads  itfelf  inftantaneoufly 
from  one  hemifphere  of  the  globe  to  the  other. 

The  merchant  ought  not  to  be  lefs  jealous  of 
his  credit,  than  the  military  man  of  his  honour. 

If  you  have  any  elevation  of  mind,  you  will 
rather  choofe  to  ferve  your  fellow- citizens 
with  lefs  advantage,  than  foreigners  at  a lefs 
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Prefer  an  honeft  to  a more  lucrative  fpecu- 
lation. 

It  hath  been  faid,  that  the  merchant,  the 
banker,  and  the  faftor,  being  citizens  of  the 
world  by  profeflion,  were  not  citizens  of  any  par- 
ticular country.  Let  inch  injurious  difcourfe  no 
longer  be  holden  againft  you. 

If,  when  you  quit  trade,  you  fhould  only  enjoy 
among  your  fellow-citizens  that  degree  of  confi- 
deration  granted  to  confiderable  riches,  you  will 
not  have  acquired  every  thing  which  you  might 
have  obtained  from  commerce. 

The  contempt  of  riches  is  perhaps  incompa- 
tible with  the  fpirit  of  commerce  ; but  woe  be  to 
thofe  in  whom  that  fpirit  fhould  exclude  all  fen- 
timents  of  honour. 

I have  railed  an  altar  in  my  heart  to  four 
dalles  of  citizens  : to  the  philofopher,  who 
fearches  after  truth,  who  enlightens  the  nations, 
and  who  preaches,  by  his  example,  virtue  to 
then;  to  the  magiftrate,  who  knows  how  to 
maintain  an  equal  balance  of  juftice;  to  the  mi- 
litary man,  who  defends  his  country  ; and  to  the 
honeft  merchant,  who  enriches  and  honours  it. 
The  hufbandman,  by  whom  we  are  fed,  will  ex- 
cufe  me  for  having  forgotten  him. 

If  the  merchant  doth  not  confider  himfelf 
among  this  diftinguifhed  rank  of  citizens,  he  doth 
not  hold  himfelf  in  fufficient  eftimation.  Pie  for- 
gets, that  in  his  morning’s  work  a few  ftrokes  of 
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his  pen  put-the  four  quarters  of  the  world  in  mo- 
tion for  their  mutual  happinefs. 

Suffer  not  yourfelves  to  indulge  any  bafejea- 
loufy  for  the  profperity  of  another.  If  you  thwart 
his  operations  without  any  motive,  you  are  a bad 
man  ; and  if  you  happen  to  difcover  his  opera- 
tions, and  appropriate  them  to  yourfelf,  you  will 
have  robbed  him. 

The  influence  of  gold  is  as  fatal  to  individuals 
as  to  nations.  If  you  do  not  take  care,  you  will 
be  intoxicated  with  it.  You  will  be  denrous  of 
heaping  wealth  upon  wealth,  and  you  will  be- 
come either  avaricious  or  prodigal.  If  you  be 
avaricious,  you  will  be  rigid,  and  the  fentimenc 
of  commiferation  and  benevolence  will  be  extin- 
guifhed  within  you.  If  you  be  prodigal,  after 
fiaving  wafted  the  prime  of  your  life  in  acquiring 
riches,  you  will  be  reduced  to  indigence  by  ex- 
travagant expences  ; and  if  you  lhould  efcape  this 
misfortune,  you  will  not  efcape  contempt. 

Open  fo  me  times  your  purfe  to  the  unfortunate 
and  induftrious  man. 

If  you  wifh  to  be  honoured  during  your  life, 
and  after  your  death,  confecrate  a part  of  your 
fortune  to  fome  monument  of  public  utility.  Woe 
to  your  heirs,  if  they  be  difpleafed  at  this  ex*- 
pence. 

Remember,  that  when  a man  dies  who  hath 
nothing  but  his  wealth  to  boaft  of,  he  is  no  lofs  to 

O 

fociety. 

These  maxims,  which  we  have  allowed  our- 
felves  to  recall  to  the  memory  or  man,  have  al- 
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B xix*  K ways  been,  and  will  always  be  true.  If  it  fhonld 
^ ^ happen  that  they  fnould  appear  problematical  to 
fome  of  thofe  perfons  whole  actions  they  are  in- 
tended to  regulate,  the  public  authority  mult  be 
blamed  for  it.  The  rapacious  and  fervile  trea- 
fury  encourage  in  all  parts  private  injuftice,  by 
the  general  afts  of  injuftice  they  are  feen  to  com- 
mit. They  opprefs  commerce  with  the  number- 
'lefs  impofts  they  lay  upon  it  ; they  degrade  the 
merchant,  by  the  injurious  fufpicions  which  they 
are  incefiantly  throwing  out  againft  his  probity  ; 
they  render,  in  fome  meafure,  fraud  neceffary, 
by  the  fatal  invention  of  monopolies. 

Monopoly  is  the  exclufive  privilege  of  one 
citizen,  over  all  others,  to  buy  or  to  fell.  At  this 
definition  every  fenfible  man  will  ftart,  and  fay  : 
Among  citizens,  all  equals,  all  ferving  fociety, 
all  contributing  to  it’s  expences,  in  proportion  to 
their  means,  how  is  it  poffible  that  one  of  them 
fhould  have  a right,  of  which  another  is  legally 
deprived  ? What  matter,  then,  is  this,  fo  facred  in 
it’s  nature,  that  any  man  whatever  cannot  acquire 
it,  if  he  be  in  want  of  it;  or  difpofe  of  it,  if  it 
fhould  belong  to  him. 

If  any  one  could  pretend  to  this  privilege,  it 
would  yndoubtedly  be  the  fovereign.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  he  cannot  do  it,  for  he  is  nothing  more  than 
the  firft  of  the  citizens.  The  body  of  the  nation 
may  gratify  him  with  it  ; but  then  it  is  only  an 
adt  of  deference,  and  not  the  confequence  of  a 
prerogative,  which  would  neceffarily  be  tyranni- 
cal. If,  therefore,  the  fovereign  cannot  arrogate 
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it  to  himfclf,  much  lefs  can  he  confer  it  upon  an- 
other. We  cannot  give  away  what  is  not  our  le- 
gitimate property. 

But  if,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  there 
fhould  exift  a people,  having  fome  pretenfions  to 
liberty,  and  where  the  chief  hath  neverthefs  arro- 
gated to  himfelf,  or  conferred  a monopoly  on 
another,  what  hath  been  the  confequence  of  this 
infringement  of  general  rights  ? Rebellion  un- 
doubtedly. No  j it  ought  to  have  been,  although 
it  has  not.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  a fociety  is 
an  affemblage  of  men,  employed  in  different 
functions,  having  different  interefts,  jealous,  pu- 
filanimous,  preferring  the  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  what  is  left  them,  to  the  having  recourfe  to 
arms  in  the  defence  of  what  is  taken  from  them  ; 
living  by  the  fide  of  each  other,  and  preffing 
upon  each  other,  without  any  concurrence  of  in- 
clination : it  is  becaufe  this  unanimity,  fo  ufeful, 
if  even  it  fhould  fubfift  among  them,  would  nei- 
ther give  them  the  courage  nor  the  ftrength  they 
are  in  want  of,  and  confequently  neither  the  hope 
of  conquering,  nor  the  refolution  of  perifhing  : it 
is,  becaufe  they  would  fee  for  themfelves  an  im- 
minent danger  in  a fruitlefs  attempt,  while  in 
fuccefs  they  would  fee  only  advantages  for  their 
defendants,  whom  they  have  lefs  regard  for 
than  thev  have  for  themfelves.  - - - - Sometimes, 

however,  this  circumftance  hath  happened. 

Yes,  but  it  was  brought  about  by  the  enthufiafm 
of  fanaticifm. 

But  in  whatever  country  monopoly  may  have 
taken  place.,  it  hath  produced  nothing  but  de- 

vaftation. 
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: vacation.  Exclufive  privileges  have  ruined  the 
> Old  and  the  New  World.  There  is  no  infant 
colony  in  the  New  Hemifphere  which  hath  not 
been  either  weakened  or  deftroyed  by  it.  In  our 
hemifphere,  there  is  no  flourifhing  country  the 
fplendour  of  which  it  hath  not  extinguifhed  ; no 
enterprize,  however  brilliant,  which  it  hath  not  ob- 
fcured  ; no  circumftance,  more  or  lefs  flattering, 
which  it  hath  not  turned  to  the  general  detriment. 

But  by  what  fatality  hath  all  this  happened  ? 
It  was  not  a fatality,  but  a necefiity.  it  hath 
been  done,  becaufe  it  was  neceffary  it  fliould  be 
done,  and  for  this  reafon  : becaufe  the  poflefTor 
of  a privilege,  however  powerful  he  may  be,  can 
never  have  either  the  credit  or  the  refources  of  a 
whole  nation  : becaufe  his  monopoly  not  being 
able  to  laft  for  ever,  he  avails  himfelf  of  it  as  fall 
as  he  can,  fees  nothing  but  the  prefent  moment, 
and  every  thing  which  is  beyond  the  term  of 
his  exclufive  privilege  is  nothing  to  him  ; he 
choofes  rather  to  be  lefs  rich  without  waiting, 
than  more  rich  by  waiting.  By  an  inftindt  na- 
tural to  man,  whole  enjoyments  are  founded 
upon  injullice,  tyranny,  and  vexation,  he  is  per- 
petually in  dread  of  the  fuppreflion  of  a privilege 
fatal  to  all.  This  has  happened,  becaufe  his 
intereft  is  all  to  himfelf,  and  the  intereft  of  the 
nation  is  nothing  to  him  : it  is  becaufe,  for  a 
fmall  and  momentary  advantage,  but  for  a cer- 
tain one,  he  fcruples  not  to  do  a great  and  per- 
manent mifchief  ; it  is  becaufe  the  exclufive  pri- 
vilege, when  it  comes  to  the  fpot  where  it  is  to 
be  e^erciled,  introduces  along  with  it  the  train  of 

all 
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ail  perlecutions  : it  is,  becaufe  by  the  folly,  the 
vague  extent,  or  the  extenfion  of  the  terms  of  his 
grant,  and  by  the  power  of  him  who  hath  either 
granted  or  protedls  it,  he  becomes  mafter  of  all, 
interferes  with  every  thing,  he  reftrains  and  de- 
ftroys  every  thing  -,  he  will  annihilate  a branch  of 
induftry  ufeful  to  all,  in  order  to  compel  an- 
other branch,  prejudicial  to  all  but  himfelfj  he 
will  pretend  to  command  the  foil,  as  he  hath 
commanded  the  labours,  and  the  ground  mull 
ceafe  producing  what  is  proper  to  it,  in  order  to 
produce  only  what  is  fuitable  to  the  monopoly, 
or  to  become  barren  ; for  he  will  prefer  barren- 
nefs  to  a fertility  which  interferes  with  him,  and 
fcarcity  which  he  does  not  feel,  to  plenty  which 
might  diminifh  his  profits  : it  is  becaufe,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  thing  of  which  he  hath 
got  the  exclufive  trade,  if  it  be  an  article  of 
primary  neceffity,  he  will  ftarve  at  once  a whole 
country,  or  leave  it  quite  bare  ; if  it  be  not  an 
article  of  primary  neceffity,  he  will  foon  be  able, 
by  indirect  means,  to  make  it  one,  and  he  will 
{till  ftarve,  and  leave  quite  bare  the  country, 
which  he  will  eafily  deprive  of  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring this  article  : ic  is  becaufe  it  is  almoft: 
poffible  for  him,  who  is  the  lole  vender,  to  make, 
himfelf,  by  contrivances  as  artful  and  deep  as 
they  are  atrocious,  the  only  buyer  ; and  that 
then  he  will  put  at  pleafure  the  article  he  fells,  at 
a very  exorbitant  price  ; and  that  which  the  peo- 
ple are  obliged  to  fell  to  him,  at  a very  low  one. 
Then  it  is,  that  the  feller,  being  difgufted  of  a 
branch  of  induftry,  of  a culture  and  of  a labour 

which 
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which  doth  not  bring. him  the  equivalent  of  his 
expences,  every  thing  goes  to  ruin,  and  the  na- 
tion falls  into  mifery. 

The  term  of  the  exclufive  privileges  expires, 
and  the  poffeffor  of  it  retires  opulent;  but  the 
opulence  of  a fingle  man,  raifed  upon  the  ruin  of 
the  multitude,  is  a great  evil,  and  therefore  why 
hath  it  not  been  obviated  ? Wherefore  is  it  not 
oppofed  ? From  the  prejudice,  as  cruel  as  it  is 
abfurd , that  it  is  a matter  of  indifference  to  the 
ftate,  whether  wealth  be  in  the  purfe  of  one  man, 
or  of  another  ; whether  it  be  confined  to  one  man, 
or  diftributed  among  feverak  Abfurd)  becaufe  in 
all  cafes,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  of  great  necef- 
fity,  the  fovereign  addreffes  himfelf  to  the  nation  ; 
that  is,  to  a great  number  of  men,  who  poffefs 
fcarce  any  thing,  and  whofe  ruin  is  completed  by 
the  little  that  is  taken  from  them  ; and  to  a very 
fmall  number  of  men,  who  poffefs  a great  deal, 
and  who  give  a little,  or  indeed  who  never  give 
in  proportion  to  what  they  poffefs;  and  whofe 
contribution,  if  even  it  were  upon  a level  with 
their  wealth,  would  never  yield  the  hundredth 
part  of  what  might  have  been  obtained,  without 
exattion,  and  without  murmur,  from  a nume- 
rous fet  of  people  in  eafy  circumftances.  Cruel> 
becaufe,  with  equal  advantages,  it  would  be  an 
aft  of  inhumanity  to  compel  the  multitude  to 
want  and  to  fuffer. 

But  is  the  exclufive  privilege  gratuitoufiy 
granted  ? Sometimes  ; and  it  is  then  a mark  of 
acknowlegement  either  for  great  fervices,  or  for  a 
long  train  of  mean  fervilities,  or  the  refult  of  the 

intrigues 
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intrigues  of  a feries  of  fubalterns,  bought  and 
fold  ; one  extremity  of  which  feries  comes  from 
the  lowed  claiïes  of  fociety,  while  the  other  is 
contiguous  to  the  throne  ; and  that  is  what  is 
called  protection.  When  fold,  it  is  never  for  it’s 
full  value,  and  that  for  feveral  reafons.  It  is  im- 
poflible  that  the  price  paid  for  it  can  compenfate 
for  the  ravages  it  occafions.  It’s  value  cannot 
yet  be  know’n,  neither  by  the  chief  of  the  nation, 
who  knows  nothing,  nor  by  his  reprefentative, 
who  is  often  as  ill  informed,  befide  that  he  is 
fometimes  a traitor  to  his  maker  and  to  his  coun- 
try j nor  even  by  the  purchafer  himfelf,  who  al- 
ways calculates  his  acquifition  by  the  rate  of  it’s 
leak  produce.  In  a word,  thefe  fhameful  bar- 
gains being  mokly  made  in  times  of  crifis,  the 
adminikration  accepts  a fum  little  proportioned 
to  the  value  of  the  thing,' but  advanced  in  the 
moment  of  urgent  necekity,  or,  what  is  more 
common,  of  urgent  caprice. 

Lastly,  let  us  examine  what  is  the  refult  of 
thefe  monopolies  repeated,  and  of  the  difakers 
which  attend  them  ; the  ruin  of  the  kate,  and 
the  contempt  of  public  faith.  After  thefe  acts  of 
infidelity,  which  cannot  be  mentioned  without 

4 7 

exciting  a blufh,  the  nation  is  plunged  into  def- 
lation. In  the  midk  of  leveral  millions  of  unfor- 
tunate wretches,  there  arifes  the  proud  head  of 
fome  extortioners,  gorged  with  riches,  and  incit- 
ing over  the  milery  of  all.  The  empire  enervated, 
totters  for  fome  time  on  the  borders  of  the  abyfs 
into  which  it  falls,  amongk  the  acclamations  of 
contempt  and  ridicule  from  it’s  neighbours;  un- 

lefs 
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B viv  K lefs  heaven  fhould  raife  up  a faviour  in  it’s  favour., 
— v— — • whom  it  always  experts,  but  who  doth  not  always 
arrive,  or  who  is  loon  difgufted  by  the  general 
perfecution  he  experiences  from  thofe  villains  of 
whom  he  is  the  terror. 

The  obftacles  with  which  the  feveral  govern- 
ments clog  the  trade  which  their  fubjects  either 
carry  on,  or  ought  to  carry  on,  among  them- 
felves,  are  (till  much  more  multiplied  in  that  trade 
which  is  carried  on  between  one  ftate  and  the  reft. 
This  jealoufy  of  the  powers,  which  is  almoft  of 
modern  date,  might  be  taken  for  a fecret  confpi- 
racy  to  ruin  each  other,  without  advantage  to 
any  one  of  them. 

Those  who  govern  the  people,  exert  the  fame 
fkill  in  guarding  againft  the  induftry  of  the  na- 
tions, as  in  preferving  themfelves  from  the  arti- 
fices of  the  intriguing  men  by  whom  they  are 
furrounded.  A6ts  of  violence  and  reciprocal  en- 
mity univerfally  prevail  in  all  parts.  Some  igno- 
rant, mean,  and  corrupt  men,  have  filled  Eu- 
rope, and  the  whole  world,  with  a multitude  of 
unbearable  reftraints,  which  have  been  more  and 
more  extended.  Centinels  and  obftacles  are  placed 
in  every  part  of  the  fea  and  of  the  land.  The  tra- 
veller enjoys  no  repofe,  the  merchant  no  pro- 
perty ; both  are  equally  expofed  to  all  the  fnares 
of  an  infidious  legifiation,  that  gives  rife  to  crimes 
by  it’s  prohibitions,  and  to  penalties  by  crimes. 

- Men  become  culpable  without  knowing  it,  or 
without  defign  ; are  arrefted,  plundered,  and 
taxed,  without  having  any  thing  to  reproach 
themfelves  with.  Such  is  the  ftate  of  commerce 
6 in 
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in  time  of  peace.  But  what  fhall  we  fay  of  com-  B 
mercial  wars  ? v 

It  is  natural  enough  for  a people,  pent  up  in 
the  icy  regions  of  the  north,  to  dig  out  iron  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  that  refufes  them  fubfift- 
ence  ; and  to  reap  the  harveft  of  another  nation 
by  force  of  arms  : hunger,  which  is  retrained  by 
no  laws,  cannot  violate  any,  and  feems  to  plead  an 
excufe  for  thefe  hoftilities.  Men  mud  necedarily 
live  by  plunder,  when  they  have  no  corn.  But 
when  a nation  enjoys  the  privilege  of  an  extenfive 
commerce,  and  can  ftipplv  feveral  other  dates 
from  it’s  fuperfluity  j what  motive  can  induce  it 
to  declare  war  againd  other  indudrious  nations  ; 
to  obftrudt  their  navigation  and  their  labours  ; in 
a word,  to  forbid  them  to  live,  on  pain  of  death  ? 
Why  does  it  arrogate  to  itfelf  an  exclufive  branch 
of  trade,  a right  of  fifhing  and  of  navigation,  as 
if  it  were  a matter  of  property,  and  as  if  the  fea 
were  to  be  divided  into  acres  as  well  as  the  land  ? 
The  motives  of  fuch  wars  are  eafily  difcovered  : 
•vve  know  that  the  jealoufy  of  commerce  is  nothing 
more  than  a jealoufy  of  power.  But  have  any 
people  a right  to  obdruft  a work  they  cannot 
execute  themfelves,  and  to  condemn  another  na- 
tion to  indolence,  becaufe  they  themfelves  choofe 
to  be  entirely  given  up  to  it  ? 

How  unnatural  and  contradictory  an  expredion 
is  a war  of  commerce  ! Commerce  is  the  fource 
and  means  of  fubfidence  -,  war  of  dedrudtion. 
Commerce  may,  poffibly,  give  rife  to  war,  and 
continue  it}  but  war  puts  a flop  to  every  branch 
of  commerce.  Whatever  advantage  one  nation 

may 
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may  derive  from  another  in  trade,  becomes  a mo- 
tive of  induffry  and  emulation  to  boîh  : in  war, 
on  the  contrary,  the  injury  affe&s  IpofH  ; for  plun- 
der, fire,  and  fword,  can  neither -improve  lands, 
nor  enrich  mankind.  The  wars  of  commerce  are 
lo  much  the  more  fatal,  as  by  the  prefent  fuperio- 
rity  of  the  maritime  powers  over  thofe  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  of  Europe  over  the  three  other  parts 
of  the  world,  the  conflagration  becomes  general  ; 
and  that  the  diffentions  of  two  maritime  powers 
excite  the  fpirit  of  difcord  among  all  their  allies, 
and  occafion  inacSli vity  even  among  the  neutral 
powers. 

Coasts  and  fcas  Rained  with  blood,  and  co- 
vered with  dead  bodies;  the  horrors  of  war  ex- 
tending  from  pole  to  pole,  between  Africa,  Afia, 
and  America,  as  well  throughout  the  fea  that  fe- 
parates  us  from  the  New  World,  as  throughout 
the  vaft  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  : fuch  has 
been  the  fpedtacle  exhibited  in  the  two  laft  wars, 
in  which  all  the  powers  of  Europe  have  been 
alternately  fhaken,  or  have  diflinguifhed  them- 
felves  by  fome  remarkable  exertion.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  earth  was  depopulated,  and  commerce 
did  not  fupply  the  Ioffes  it  had  fuftained  j the 
lands  were  exhaufted  by  taxes,  and  the  channels 
of  navigation  did  not  affift  the  progrefs  of  agri- 
culture. The  loans  of  the  ftate  previoufly  ruined 
the  fortunes  of  the  citizens  by  ufurious  profits, 
the  forerunners  of  bankruptcy.  Even  thofe 
powers  that  were  victorious,  oppreffed  by  the 
conquefts  they  had  made,  and  having  acquired  a 
greater  extent  of  land  than  they  could  keep  or 
c cultivate. 
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cultivate,  were  involved  in  the  ruin  of  their  ene- 
mies. The  neutral  powers,  who  were  delirous  of 
enriching  themfelves  in  peace,  in  the  rr.idd  of  this 
commotion,  were  expofed,  and  tamely  fubmitted 
to  infults  more  difgraceful  than  the  defeats  of  an 
open  war. 

The  fpirit  of  difcord  had  been  transferred  from 
the  fovereigns  toyrhe  people.  The  citizens  of  the 
feveral  dates  took  up  arms  reciprocally  to  plun- 
der each  other.  Nothing  was  feen  but  merchant- 
men changed  into  privateers:  thofe  by  whom 
they  were  commanded  were  not  urged  by  necef- 
fity  to  follow  this  employment  ; fome  of  them 
had  fortunes,  and  the  others  might  have  received 
advantageous  falaries  from  all  fides.  An  inordi- 
nate paflion  for  plunder  was  the  only  dimulus 
they  had  to  this  depravity.  When  they  met  with 
a peaceful  merchantman,  they  were  feized  with  a 
ferocious  joy,  which  manifeded  itfelfin  the  mod 
lively  tranfports  : they  were  cruel,  and  homi- 
cides. An  enemy  more  fortunate,  dronger,  or 
bolder,  might,  in  their  turn,  deprive  them  of  their 
prey,  their  liberty,  and  their  life.  But  the  afpeid 
of  a danger  fo  common  did  not  diminifh  either 
their  avarice  or  their  rage.  This  fpecies  of  frenzy 
was  not  new.  It  had  been  know  n in  the  mod 
didant  ages,  and  had  been  perpetuated  from  one 
century  to  another.  Man,  at  all  times,  though  not 
urged  by  the  unconquerable  dimulus  of  hunger, 
hath  fought  to  devour  man.  The  calamity,  however, 
which  we  here  deplore,  had  never  arifen  to  that  pitch 
at  which  we  have  feen  it.  The  a&ivity  of  piracy 


hath  increafed  in  proportion  as  the  feas  have  fur- 
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B xix  K n^ec^  ^ with  more  means  to  fatisfy  it’s  avidity.* 
v— ' and  it’s  turbulent  fpirit. 

Will  nations,  then,  never  be  convinced  of  the 
neceflity  of  putting  an  end  to  thefe  a£ts  of  bar- 
barifm  ? Would  not  a restraint  which  fhould 
check  their  progrefs,  prove  a circumftance  of 
evident  utility?  Wherefore  muft  the  productions 
of  the  two  worlds  be  either  fwallowed  up  in 
the  abyfs  of  the  ocean,  together  with  the  vef- 
fels  which  convey  them  ; or  become  the  prey 
of  the  vices  and  debauchery  of  a few  vaga- 
bonds, deftitute  of  morals  and  of  principles  ? 
Will  this  infatuation  continue  much  longer,  or 
will  the  adminiftrators  of  empires  at  length  open 
their  eyes  to  the  light?  Should  they  one  day  be 
made  acquainted  with  their  true  interefts,  with 
the  elfential  interefts  of  the  focieties  at  the  head  of 
which  they  are  placed,  they  will  not  limit  their 
policy  to  the  clearing  of  the  feas  from  pirates, 
but  they  will  extend  it  lb  far,  as  to  leave  a free 
intercourfe  to  the  connexions  fubftfting  between 
their  refpeXive  fubjeéts,  during  thofe  murderous 
and  deftrudive  hoftilities  which  frequently  harafs 
and  ravage  the  globe. 

They  are  fortunately  paffed  thofe  deplorable 
times,  when  the  nations  fought  for  their  mutual 
annihilation.  The  troubles  which  at  prefent  di- 
vide Europe,  have  not  fo  fatal  an  aim.  It  is 
feldom  that  any  other  objeX  is  propoled,  than  the 
reparation  of  fome  injuftice,  or  the  maintenance 
of  a certain  equilibrium  between  empires.  The 
belligerent  powers  will  undoubtedly  endeavour 
to  annoy  and  to  weaken  each  other,  as  much 
2 as 
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as  poffible  : but  if  none  of  them  could  do  more 
mifchief  than  they  fuffered,  would  it  not  be  ge- 
nerally ufeful  to  put  a flop  to  thefe  calamities  ? 
This  is  what  conftantly  happens,  when  war  fuf- 
pends  the  operations  of  commerce. 

Then  one  ftate  rejects  the  productions  and  the 
induftry  of  the  adverfe  ftate,  which,  in  it’s  turn, 
rejects  her  productions  and  her  induftry.  This 

is,  on  both  fides,  a diminution  of  labour,  of  pro- 
fit, and  of  enjoyments.  The  interference  of  neu- 
tral powers,  in  thofe  circumftances,  is  not  fo  fa- 
vourable as  we  are  perhaps  accuftomed  to  confider 

it.  Befide  that  their  agency  muft  neceftarily  be  very 
expenfive,  they  endeavour  to  raife  themfelves 
upon  the  ruin  of  thofe  whom  they  feem  to  ferve„ 
Whatever  their  foil  and  their  manufactures  can 
furnifh,  is  fubftituted,  as  much  as  poftible,  to  the 
productions  of  the  foil  and  manufactures  of  the 
armed  powers,  which  frequently  do  not  recover 
at  the  peace,  what  the  hoftilities  had  made  them 
lofe.  It  will  therefore  be  always  confiftent  with 
the  interdis  of  the  nations  which  make  war 
againft  each  other,  to  continue,  without  reftraint, 
the  exchanges  they  carried  on  before  , their 
diftentions. 

All  truths  hold  by  each  other.  Let  this  truth, 
the  importance  of  which  we  have  eftablifhed, 
direCt  the  conduCt  of  governments,  and  we  Ihall 
foon  fee  thofe  innumerable  barriers,  which  even 
in  times  of  the  moft  profound  tranquillity,  fe- 
parate  the  nations,  whatever  may  be  the  affini- 
ties which  nature  or  chance  hath  created  between 
them,  will  exift  no  more. 
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The  mod  fanguinary  difputes  were  formerly 
; no  more  than  transient  explofions,  after  which, 
each  people  repofed  upon  their  arms,  either  de- 
feated or  triumphant.  Peace,  at  that  time,  was 
peace;  but,  ac  prefent,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
tacit  war.  Every  date  rejects  foreign  produc- 
tions, either  by  prohibitions,  or  by  reftraints 
often  equivalent  to  prohibitions.  Every  date 
refufes  it’s  own,  upon  fuch  equitable  terms  which 
might  make  them  be  fought  after,  or  extend  their 
confumption.  The  defire  of  mutually  annoying 
each  other,  is  extended  from  one  pole  to  the 
other.  In  vain  hath  nature  regulated,  that,  un- 
der her  wife  laws,  every  country  fhould  be  opu- 
lent, powerful,  and  happy,  fiom  the  wealth,  the 
power,  and  the  felicity  of  the  reft.  They  have, 
unanimoufly  as  it  were,  difturbed  this  plan  ofuni- 
verfal  benevolence,  t6  the  detriment  of  them  all. 
Their  ambition  hath  led  them  to  infulate  them- 
ielves;  and  this  folitary  fituation  hath  made  them 
defirous  of  an  exclufive  profperity.  Evil  for  evil 
hath  then  been  returned.  Artifices  have  been 
oppofed  to  artifices,  proscriptions  to  proscrip- 
tions, and  fraud  to  fraud.  Nations  have  become 
enervated,  in  attempting  to  enervate  the  rival 
powers;  and  it  was  impoffible  that  it  fhould  be 
otherwife.  The  connections  of  commerce  are  all 
very  clofe.  One  of  it’s  branches  cannot  expe- 
rience any  oppofition,  without  the  others  being 
fenfible  of  it.  Commerce  connects  people  and 
fortunes  together,  and  eftablifhes  the  intercourfe 
of  exchanges.  It  is  one  entire  whole,  the  Several 
parts  of  which,  attraft,  Support,  and  balance  each 
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ocher.  It  refembles  the  human  body,  all  the 
parrs  of  which  are  afFcdted,  when  one  of  them 
doth  not  fulfil  the  fundtions  that  were  deftined 
to  it. 

Would  you  wifn  to  put  an  end  to  the  calami- 
ties which  ill-contrived  plans  have  brought  upon 
the  whole  earth,  you  mud  pull  down  the  fatal 
walls  with  which  they  have  encompafied  them- 
felves.  You  muft  reftore  that  happy  fraternity 
which  conftituted  the  delight  of  the  firfb  ages. 
Let  the  people,  in  whatever  country  fate  may 
have  placed  them,  to  whatever  government  they 
may  be  fubjedt,  whatever  religion  they  may  pro- 
fefs,  communicate  as  freely  with  each  other,  as 
the  inhabitants  of  a hamlet  with  thole  of  a neigh- 
bouring one;  with  thofe  of  the  mod  contiguous 
town,  and  with  all  thofe  of  the  fame  empires  that 
is  to  fay,  free  from  duties,  formalities,  or  predi- 
ledtions. 

Then,  but  not  before,  the  earth  will  be  filled 
with  productions,  and  thofe  of  an  exquifite  qua- 
lity. The  frenzy  of  impofitions  and  prohibi- 
tions hath  reduced  each  ftate  to  cultivate  commo- 
dities, which  it’s  foil  and  it’s  climate  rejected,  and 
which  were  never  either  of  good  quality,  or  plen- 
tiful. The  labours  will  be  directed  to  another 
channel.  When  the  earth  can  fatisfy  it’s  wants  in 
a more  pleafant  way,  and  at  a cheaper  rate,  it  will 
turn  all  it’s  adtivity  to  objedts  for  which  nature 
had  deftined  it;  and  which  being  fuch  as  they 
Ihould  be,  will  find  an  advantageous  mart  in 
thofe  places  even  where  an  enlightened  fyftem  of 
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B vtv  K œconomy  fhall  have  determined  the  people  to. 
u— . rejeCt  them. 

Then,  but  not  before,  all  nations  will  attain 
to  that  degree  of  profperity,  to  which  they  are 
allowed  to  afpire  : they  will  enjoy  both  their  own 
riches,  and  the  riches  of  other  nations.  The 
people  who  had  till  then  had  fome  fuccefs  in 
rrade,  have  hitherto  imagined  that  their  neigh- 
bours could  only  make  their  own  trade  flourifh 
at  the  expence  of  their’s.  This  prefumption  had 
made  them  behold  with  an  anxious  and  fufpicious 
eye,  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  improve  their 
fituation  j and  had  excited  them  to  interrupt,  by  the 
manœuvres  of  an  aftive  and  unjuft  cupidity,  la- 
bours, the  confequences  of  which  they  dreaded. 
They  will  alter  their  conduit,  when  they  fhall  have 
underftood,  that  the  ' natural  and  moral  order  of 
things  is  fubverted  by  the  prefent  ftate  of  .them  3 
that  the  idlenefs  of  one  country  is  hurtful  to  all 
the  reft,  either  becaufe  it  condemns  them  to 
more  labour,  or  becaufe  it  deprives  them  of  fome 
enjoyments  -,  that  foreign  induftry,  far  from  con- 
fining their’s,  will  extend  it  j that  the  more  be- 
nefits fhall  be' multiplied  around  them,  the  more 
eafy  it  will  be  for  them  to  extend  their  conveni- 
encies,  and  their  exchanges  ; that  their  harvefts 
and  their  manufactures  muft  neceffarily  fall  to 
ruin,  if  the  marts,  and  their  returns,  are  to  be 
deficient  j that  ftates,  as  well  as  individuals,  have 
a vifible  intereft,  habitually,  to  fell  at  the  higheft 
price  pofiible,  and  to  purchafe  at  the  higheft 
price  poffible  -3  and  that  this  double  advantage 
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can  be  found  only  in  the  greateft  pofflble  compe-  book 
tition,  and  in  the  greateft  affluence,  between  the 
fellers  and  the  purchafers.  This  is  the  intereft 
of  every  government,  and  it  is  therefore  the  inte- 
reft of  all  of  them. 

Let  it  not  be  faid,  that,  in  the  fyftem  of  a ge- 
neral and  illimited  liberty,  fome  people  would 
acquire  a too  determined  afcendant  over  the  reft. 

The  new  plans  will  not  deprive  any  ftate  of  it’s 
foil,  or  of  it’s  genius.  Whatever  advantages  each 
may  have  had  in  times  of  prohibition,  it  will  pre- 
ferve  under  the  guidance  of  better  principles. 

It’s  utility  will  even  increafe  confiderahly,  be- 
caufe  it’s  neighbours,  enjoying  more  wealth,  will 
more  and  more  extend  it’s  confumptions. 

If  there  exifted  a country  v/hich  might  be 
allowed  to  have  fome  diflike  to  the  abolition  of 
the  prohibitive  government,  it  undoubtedly  would 
be  that  which  improvident  nature  hath  con-  . 
demned  to  an  eternal  poverty.  Accuftomed  to 
rejeél,  by  fumptu^ry  laws,  the  delights  of  more 
fortunate  countries,  they  might  be  apprehenfive 
that  a communication  entirely  free,  with  them, 
might  fubvert  their  maxims,  corrupt  their  morals, 
and  pave  the  way  for  their  ruin.  Thefe  alarms 
would  be  ill-founded.  Except,  perhaps,  a few 
moments  of  illufion  ; every  nation  would  regulate 
their  wants  by  çheir  abilities. 

Happy,  then,  and  infinitely  happy,  will  be  that 
power,  which  fliall  be  the  firft  to  difencumber 
itfelf  of  the  reftraints,  the  taxes,  and  the  prohi- 
bitions, which  in  all  parts  opprefs  and  flop  the 
progrefs  of  commerce.  Attra&ed  by  the  liberty, 
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<— -v— — * exchanges  i the  fhips,  the  productions,  the  com- 
modities, and  the  merchants  of  all  countries,  will 
crowd  into  their  ports.  The  caufes  of  fo  fplendid 
a profperity  will  foon  be  underftood  ; and  the  na- 
tions renouncing  their  antient  errors,  and  their 
deftruCtive  prejudices,  will  haften  to  adopt  prin- 
ciples fo  fertile  in  favourable  events.  The  revo- 
lution will  become  general.  Clouds  will  be  dif- 
pelled  in  all  parts  s a ferene  fky  will  fhine  over  the 
face  of  the  whole  globe,  and  nature  will  refume 
the  reins  of  the  world.  Then,  or  never,  will  that 
univerfal  peace  arife,  which  a warlike,  but  hu- 
mane monarch  did  not  think  to  be  a chimerical 
idea.  If  fo  defirable  and  fo  little  expefted  a 
benefit  fhould  not  iflue  from  this  new  order  of 
things,  from  this  great  unfolding  of  reafon,  at 
leaft  the  general  felicity  of  men  will  be  efta- 
blifhed  upon  a more  folid  bafis. 

Agriculture.  Commerce,  which  naturally  arifes  from  agri- 
culture, returns  to  it  by  it’s  bent,  and  by  it’s 
circulation.  Thus  it  is  that  the  rivers  return  to 
the  lea,  which  has  produced  them,  by  the  exha- 
lations of  it’s  waters  into  vapours,  and  by  the 
fall  of  thofe  vapours  into  waters.  The  flow  of 
gold  brought  by  the  circulation  and  confumption 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  returns,  at  length,  into 
the  fields,  there  to  produce  all  the  neceffaries  of 
life,  and  the  materials  of  commerce.  If  the  lands 
be  not  cultivated,  all  commerce  is  precarious; 
becaufe  it  is  deprived  of  it’s  original  fupplies, 
which  are  the  productions  of  nature.  Nations 
that  are  only  maritime,  or  commercial,  enjoy, 
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it  is  true,  the  fruits  of  commerce  ; but  the  tree 
of  it  belongs  to  thofe  people  who  cultivate  it. 
Agriculture  is  therefore  the  fird  and  real  opulence 
of  a date. 

T hese  benefits  were  not  enjoyed  in  the  infancy 
of  the  world.  The  fir  ft  inhabitants  of  the  globe 
relied  only  upon  chance,  and  upon  their  dexterity, 
for  procuring  to  themfelves  an  uncertain  fubfid- 
ence.  They  wandered  from  one  region  to  ano- 
ther. Inceflfantly  abforbed  in  the  ideas  of  want 
or  fear,  they  reciprocally  fled  from,  or  dedroyed, 
each  other.  The  earth  was  dirred  up,  and  the 
mileries  of  a vagabond  life  were  alleviated.  In 
proportion  as  agriculture  was  extended,  mankind 
were  multiplied  with  the  means  of  fubfidence. 
Nations,  and  even  great  ones,  were  formed. 
Some  of  them  difdairted  the  fource  of  their  pro- 
fperity,  and  were  punifhed  for  that  fenfelefs  pride 
by  invafions.  Upon  the  ruins  of  vaft  mo- 
narchies, funk  in  lethargy,  by  the  neglefi  of 
ufeful  labours,  new  dates  arofe  -,  which  having, 
in  their  turn,  contracted  the  habit  of  truding  the 
care  of  their  fubfidence  to  their  flaves,  were  not 
able  to  redd  the  nations  dimulated  either  by  indi- 
gence or  barbarifm. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Rome.  Proud  of  the 
fpoils  of  the  univerfe,  die  held  in  contempt  the 
rural  occupations  of  her  founders,  and  of  her 
mod  illudrious  citizens.  Her  country-places 
were  filled  with  delightful  retreats.  She  fubflded 
only  upon  foreign  contributions.  The  people, 
corrupted  by  perpetual  profufions,  abandoned 
the  labours  of  tillage.  All  the  ufeful  or  honour- 
able 
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able  places  were  purchafed  with  abundant  diftri- 
butions  of  corn.  Hunger  gave  the  law,  in  the 
comitia.  All  the  orders  of  the  republic  were  no 
longer  governed  by  any  thing  but  hunger  and 
amufement.  Then  the  empire  fell  to  ruin,  de- 
ftroyed  rather  by  it’s  internal  vices,  than  by  the 
barbarians  who  tore  it  to  pieces. 

The  contempt  which  the  Romans  had  for 
agriculture,  in  the  intoxication  of  thofe  conquefts 
which  had  given  them  the  whole  world  without 
their  cultivating  it,  was  perpetuated.  It  was 
adopted  by  thofe  favage  hords,  who,  deftroying 
by  the  fword,  a power  which  was  eftablifhed  by 
it,  left  to  the  vaffals  the  clearing  of  the  lands,  of 
which  they  referved  to  themfelves  the  fruits,  and 
the  property.  Even  in  the  age  fubfequent  to  the 
difcovery  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  this  truth 
was  unattended  to  5 whether  in  Europe  the  people 
were  too  much  engaged  in  wars  of  ambition  or 
religion  to  confider  it;  or  whether  the  conquefts 
made  by  Portugal  and  Spain  beyond  the  feas, 
having  brought  us  treafures  without  labour,  we 
contented  ourfelves  with  enjoying  them  by  en- 
couraging luxury  and  the  arts,  before  any  method 
had  been  thought  of  to  fecure  thefe  riches. 

But  the  time  came,  when  plunder  ceafed, 
having  no  object  on  which  it  could  be  exercifed. 
When  the  conquered  lands  in  the  New  World, 
after  having  been  much  contefted  for,  were  di- 
vided, it  became  neceflary  to  cultivate  them,  and 
to  fupport  the  colonifts  who  fettled  there.  As 
thefe  were  natives  of  Europe,  they  cultivated  for 
that  country  fuch  productions  as  it  did  not  fur- 
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nifh,  and  required  in  return  fuch  provifions  as  B o o k. 
cuftom  had  made  natural  to  them.  In  proportion  « X1*‘  _» 
as  the  colonies  were  peopled,  and  as  the  num- 
ber of  Tailors  and  manufacturers  increafed  with  the 
increafe  of  productions,  the  lands  muft  neceflarily 
furnifli  a greater  quantity  of  fub.fiftence  for  the  in- 
creafe of  population  ; and  an  augmentation  of 
indigenous  commodities,  for  foreign  articles  of 
exchange  and  confumption.  The  laborious  em- 
ployment of  navigation,  and  the  fpoiling  of  pro- 
vifions in  the  tranfport,  caufing  a greater  lofs  of 
materials  and  produce,  it  became  neceifary  to. 
cultivate  the  earth  with  the  greateft  care  and  aflir 
duity,  in  order  to  render  it  more  fruitful.  The 
confumption  of  American  commodities,  far  from 
leffening  that  of  European  productions,  ferved 
only  to  increafe  and  extend  it  upon  all  the  feas,  in 
all  the  ports,  and  in  all  the  cities  where  commerce 
and  induftry  prevailed.  Thus  the  people  who 
were  the  mod  commercial,  necelfarily  became,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  greatefi:  promoters  of  agricul- 
ture. 

England  firft  conceived  the  idea  of  this  new 
fyftem.  She  eftablilhed  and  encouraged  it  by 
honours  and  premiums  propofed  to  the  planters. 

A medal  was  ftricken  and  prefented  to  the  duke 
of  Bedford,  with  the  following  inlcription  : For 
having  planted  Oak . Triptolemus  and  Ceres  were 
adored  in  antiquity  only  from  fimilar  motives; 
and  yet  temples  and  altars  are  ftill  erected  to  in- 
dolent monks.  The  God  of  nature  will  not  fuf- 
fer  that  mankind  fhould  perifh.  He  hath  im- 
planted in  all  noble  and  generous  minds,  in  the 
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: hearts  of  all  people  and  of  enlightened  monarchs, 
i this  idea,  that  labour  is  the  firft  duty  of  man, 
and  that  the  moft  important  of  all  labours  is  that 
of  cultivating  the  land.  The  reward  that  attends 
agriculture,  the  fatisfying  of  our  wants,  is  the 
belt  encomium  that  can  be  made  of  it.  If  I had  a < 
fubjeft  who  could  produce  two  blades  of  corn  injlead 
of  one , faid  a monarch,  I fiould prefer  him  to  all  the 
men  of  political  genius  in  the  fate.  How  much  is  it 
to  be  lamented  that  fuch  a king  and  fuch  an  opi- 
nion are  merely  the  fiction  of  Swift’s  brain  ? Buta 
nation  that  can  produce  fuch  writers,  muff:  necef- 
farily  confirm  the  truth  of  this  fublime  idea  j and 
accordingly  we  find  that  England  doubled  the 
produce  of  it’s  cultivation. 

Europe  had  this  great  example  for  more  than 
half  a century  under  her  eyes,  without  it’s  mak- 
ing a fufficient  imprefiion  upon  her  to  induce  her 
to  follow  it.  The  French,  who,  under  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  three  cardinals,  had  fcarce  been 
allowed  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  public  affairs, 
ventured  at  length,  in  1750,  to  write  on  fubje&s 
of  importance  and  general  utility.  The  under- 
takingof  an  univerfal  di&ionaryof  arts  andfciences 
brought  every  great  objeft  to  view,  and  exercifed 
the  thoughts  of  every  man  of  genius  and  of  know- 
lege.  Montefquieu  wrote  the  fpirit  of  laws,  and 
the  boundaries  of  genius  were  extended.  Natu- 
ral hiftory  was  written  by  a French  Pliny,  who 
furpafied  Greece  and  Rome  in  the  knowlege  and 
defcription  of  nature.  This  hiffory,  bold  and 
fublime  as  it’s  fubjeft,  warmed  the  imagination 
of  every  reader,  and  powerfully  excited  them  to 
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fuch  inquiries  as  a nation  cannot  relinquifh  with-  book 
out  returning  into  a ftate  of  barbarifm.  It  was  v.  —t~Lj 
then  that  a great  number  of  fubjeds  became  fen- 
fible  of  the  real  wants  of  their  country.  Govern- 
ment itfelf  feemed  to  perceive  that  all  kinds  of 
riches  originated  from  the  earth.  They  granted 
fome  encouragement  to  agriculture,  but  without 
having  the  courage  to  remove  the  obftacles  which 
prevented  it’s  improvement. 

The  French  hufbandman  doth  not  yet  enjoy  the 
happinefs  of  being  taxed  only  in  proportion  to  his 
abilities.  Arbitrary  imports  ftill  moleft  and  ruin 
him>  Jealous  or  rapacious  neighbours  have  it 
always  in  their  power  to  exercife  either  their  cu- 
pidity or  their  revenge  againft  him.  A barbarous 
colledor,  a haughty  lord,  an  arrogant  and  au- 
thorized monopolirt,  a man  raifed  to  fortune, 
and  who  is  a greater  defpot  than  all  the  rert,  may 
humiliate,  beat,  and  plunder  him  -,  they  may  de- 
prive him,  in  a word,  of  all  the  rights  of  man- 
kind, of  property,  of  fafety,  and  of  liberty.  De- 
graded by  this  kind  of  abjed  ftate,  his  cloaths, 
his  manners,  his  language,  become  an  objedc  of 
derifion  for  all  the  other  clartés  of  fociety  -,  and 
authority  often  gives  a fandion  by  it’s  conduct  to 
this  excefs  of  extravagance. 

I have  hear’d  that  ftupid  and  ferocious  ftatef- 
man,  and  the  indignation  which  he  excited  in 
me  almoft  prompts  me  to  name  him,  and  to  give 
up  his  memory  to  the  execration  of  all  honefl: 
and  fenfible  men  ; I have  hear’d  him  fay,  that 
the  labours  of  the  field  were  fo  hard,  that  if  the 
cultivator  were  allowed  to  acquire  lome  eafe  in 
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his  circumftances,  he  would  forfake  his  plough 
and  leave  the  lands  untilled.  His  advice  was 
therefore  to  perpetuate  labour  by  mifery,  and  to 
condemn  to  eternal  indigence  the  man,  without 
the  fweat  of  whofe  brow  he  muft  have  been  ftarved 
to  death.  He  ordered  that  the  oxen  fliould  be 
fattened,  while  he  curtailed  the  fubfiftence  of  the 
hufbandman.  He  governed  a province,  and  yet 
he  did  not  conceive  that  it  was  the  impofiibility 
of  acquiring  a fmall  degree  of  eale,  and  not  the 
danger  of  fatigue,  which  difgufted  the  hufbandman 
of  his  condition.  He  did  not  know  that  the  date 
into  which  men  are  anxious  to  enter,  is  that  which 
they  hope  to  quit  by  the  acquifition  of  riches  j 
and  that  however  hard  may  be  the  daily  labours 
of  agriculture,  it  will  neverthelefs  find  more  vo- 
taries in  proportion  as  the  reward  of  it’s  labours 
lhall  be  more  certain  and  more  abundant.  He 
had  not  noticed,  that  in  the  towns  there  were  a 
multitude  of  employments,  which,  although  they 
ihortened  the  lives  of  thofe  who  were  engaged  in 
them,  yet  this  did  not  deter  others  from  follow- 
ing them.  He  did  not  know  that  in  fome  coun~ 
tries  of  vaft  extent,  there  were  miners  who  vo- 
luntarily devoted  themfelves  to  deftruftion  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  that  even  before  they 
were  thirty  years  of  age,  upon  condition  of  reap- 
ing from  this  facrifice  clothes  and  provifions  for 
their  wives  and  children.  It  had  never  fuggeft- 
ed  itfelf  to  him,  that,  in  all  profefiions,  that  fort 
of  eafe  in  circumftances,  which  admits  of  calling 
in  affiftance,  alleviates  the  fatigue  of  them  ; and 
that  inhumanly  to  exclude  the  peafant  from  the 
\ clafs 
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clafs  of  proprietors,  was  to  put  a flop  to  the  pro-  book 
grefs  of  the  firft  of  the  arts,  which  could  not  be-  ■ XIX‘  « 
come  flouriihing,  as  long  as  the  perfon  who  tilled 
the  earth  was  obliged  to  till  it  for  another.  This 
ftatefman  had  never  compared  with  his  own  im- 
menfe  vineyards,  that  fmall  portion  of  vines  be- 
longing to  his  vine-dreffer,  nor  know’n  the  dif- 
ference there  is  between  the  foil  cultivated  for 
one’s  felf,  and  that  which  is  cultivated  for  others. 

Fortunately  for  France,  all  the  agents  of 
government  have  not  had  fuch  deftruftive  pre- 
judices ; and  more  fortunately  ftill,  the  obftacles 
which  impeded  the  improvement  of  the  lands  and 
of  agriculture  in  that  country  have  been  often 
overcome.  Germany,  and  after  that  the  northern 
climates,  have  been  attracted  by  the  tafle  of  the 
age,  which  fenfible  men  had  turned  towards 
thefe  great  objects.  Thefe  vail  regions  have  at 
length  underftood,  that  the  moft  extenfive  coun- 
tries were  of  no  value,  if  they  were  not  rendered 
ufeful  by  a perleverance  in  labour;  that  the 
clearing  of  a foil  extended  it,  and  that  territories 
the  lead  favoured  by  nature,  might  become  fer- 
tile by  prudent  and  fkilful  expenditures  beftowed 
upon  them.  A multiplicity  and  a variety  of  pro- 
ductions have  been  the  reward  of  fo  judicious  a 
proceeding.  Nations,  who  have  been  in  want 
of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  have  been  enabled  to 
furnilh  provifions  even  to  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe. 

But  how  is  it  poflible  that  men  fituated  upon 
fo  rich  a territory,  ihould  have  wanted  foreign 
affiftance  to  fubûft  ? The  great  excellence  of  the 
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B ?,v  K territory  hath  been  perhaps  the  true  reafon  of 
c— y— j this.  In  the  countries  which  were  not  fo  favour- 
ably treated  by  nature,  it  hath  been  neceflary 
that  the  cultivator  fhould  have  confiderable  funds, 
that  he  fhould  condemn  himfelf  to  afliduous 
watchings,  in  order  to  acquire  from  the  bofom 
of  an  ungrateful  or  rebellious  foil,  harvefts  mo- 
derately plentiful.  Under  a more  fortunate  fky 
it  was  only  neceflary  for  him,  as  it  were,  to 
fcratch  the  earth,  and  this  advantage  hath  plunged 
him  into  mifery  and  indolence.  The  climate 
hath  Hill  increafed  his  misfortunes,  which  have 
been  completed  by  religious  inflitutions. 

The  fabbath,  confidering  it  even  only  under 
a political  point  of  view,  is  an  admirable  infticu- 
tion.  It  was  proper  to  give  a ftated  day  of  reft 
to  mankind,  that  they  might  have  time  to  reco- 
ver themfelves,  to  lift  up  their  eyes  to  heaven,  to 
enjoy  life  with  reflection,  to  meditate  upon  paft 
events,  to  reafon  upon  prefent  tranfa&ions,  and 
in  fome  meafure  to  form  plans  for  the  future. 
But  by  multiplying  thofe  days  of  inactivity  hath 
not  that  which  was  eftablifhed  for  the  advantage 
of  individuals  and  of  focieties,  been  converted 
into  a calamity  for  them  ? Would  not  a foil,  which 
fhould  be  ploughed  three  hundred  days  in  the 
year  by  ftrong  men  and  vigorous  animals,  yield 
double  the  produce  of  that  which  lhould  only  be 
worked  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  in  the  year. 
What  ftrange  infatuation!  Torrents  of  blood 
have  been  fhed  an  infinite  number  of  times  to 
prevent  the  difmembering  of  a territory  or  to  in- 
creafe  it’s  extent  -,  and  yet  the  powers  intruded 
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with  the  maintenance  and  happinefs  of  empires^  B ° ° K 
have  patiently  differed  that  a pried,  fometimes  ' — -y-— » 
even  a foreign  pried,  fhould  invade  fuccedivcly 
one  third  of  this  territory  by  the  proportional  di- 
minution of  labour  which  alone  could  fertilize  it. 

This  inconceivable  diforder  hath  ceafed  in  feveral 
dates  ; but  it  continues  in  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

This  is  one  of  the  greated  obdacles  to  the  increafe 
of  it’s  fubfidence  and  of  it’s  population.  The 
importance  of  agriculture  begins  however  to  be 
perceived  -,  even  Spain  hath  exerted  herfelf,  and 
for  want  of  inhabitants,  who  would  employ  them- 
felves  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  die  hath  at  lead 
invited  foreigners  to  till  her  uncultivated  pro- 
vinces. 

Notwithstanding  this  almod  univerfal  emu- 
lation, it  mud  be  acknowleged  that  agriculture 
hath  not  made  the  fame  progrefs  as  the  ocher 
arts.  Since  the  revival  of  letters,  the  genius  of 
men  hath  meafured  the  earth,  calculated  the  mo- 
tion of  the  dars  and  weighed  the  air.  It  hath 
penetrated  through  the  darknefs  which  concealed 
from  it  the  natural  and  moral  fydem  of  the  world. 

By  invedigating  nature  it  hath  difcovered  an  in- 
finite number  of  fecrets,  with  which  ail  the  fci- 
cnces  have  enriched  themfelves.  It's  empire  hath 
extended  itfelf  over  a multitude  of  obje&s  riecel- 
fary  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  In  this  fer- 
ment of  men’s  minds,  experimental  philofophy* 
which  had  but  very  imperfectly  enlightened  an- 
tient  philofophy,  hath  toofeldom  turned  it’sobfer- 
vations  towards  the  important  part  of  the  vege- 
table fydem.  The  different  qualities  of  the  foil, 
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know’n,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  foil  which  is  the 
belt  adapted  to  every  production,  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  the  feeds  which  it  is  proper  to 
fow  in  them  ; the  feafons  moft  propitious  for 
ploughing,  lowing,  and  reaping  them,  and  the 
fpecies  of  manure  fit  to  increale  their  ferti- 
lity. No  better  information  is  procured  concern- 
ing the  moft  advantageous  manner  of  multiply- 
ing flocks,  of  breeding  and  of  feeding  them,  and 
of  improving  their  fleece.  No  greater  light  hath 
been  throw’n  upon  the  cultivation  of  trees.  We 
have  fcarce  any  but  imperfeCt  notions  concerning 
all  thefe  articles  of  primary  neceflity,  fuch  as  have 
been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  a blind  routine,  or  by 
praClice  followed  with  little  reflection.  Europe 
would  be  ftill  lefs  advanced  in  this  knowlege, 
were  it  not  for  the  obfervations  of  a few  Englifh 
writers,  who  have  fucceeded  in  eradicating  fome 
prejudices,  and  in  introducing  feveral  excellent 
methods.  This  zeal  for  the  firft  of  arts  hath  been 
communicated  to  the  cultivators  of  their  nation. 
Fairchild,  one  of  them  hath  carried  his  enthufiafm 
fo  far,  as  to  order  that  the  dignity  of  his  profeffion 
Jhould  be  annually  celebrated  by  a public  dif- 
courfe.  His  will  was  complied  with  for  the  firft 
time  in  1760,  in  St.  Leonard’s  church  in  London, 
and  this  ufeful  ceremony  hath  never  been  omitted 
fince  that  period. 

It  is  a faCt  fomewhat  remarkable,  though  it 
might  naturally  be  expeCted,  that  men  fhould 
have  returned  to  the  exercife  of  agriculture  the 
firft  of  the  arts,  only  after  they  had  fucceflively 
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tried  the  reft.  It  is  the  common  progrefllon  of 
the  human  mind,  not  to  regain  the  right  path, 
till  after  it  hath  exhaufted  itfelf  in  purfuing  falfe 
tracks.  It  is  always  advancing  j and  as  it  re- 
linquifhed  agriculture,  to  purfue  commerce  and 
the  enjoyments  of  luxury,  it  foon  traverfed  over 
the  different  arts  of  life,  and  returned  at  la  ft  to 
agriculture,  which  is  the  fource  and  foundation 
of  all  the  teft,  and  to  which  it  devoted  itls  whole 
attention,  from  the  fame  motives  of  intereft  that 
had  made  it  quit  it  before.  Thus  the  eager  and 
inquifitive  man,  who  voluntarily  banifhes  him- 
felf  from  his  own  country  in  his  youth,  wearied 
with  his  confiant  excurfions,  returns  at  laft  to  live 
and  die  in  his  native  land. 

Every  thing,  indeed,  depends  upon,  and  arrfes 
from,  the  cultivation  of  land.  It  forms  the  in- 
ternal ftrength  of  ftates  ; and  occafions  riches  to 
circulate  into  them  from  without.  Every  power 
which  comes  from  any  other  fource,  is  artificial 
and  precarious,  either  confidered  in  a natural  or 
moral  light.  Induftry  and  commerce  which  do 
not  diredtly  aftedt  the  agriculture  of  a country, 
are  in  the  power  of  foreign  nations,  who  may 
either  difpute  thefe  advantages  through  competi- 
tion, or  deprive  the  country  of  them  through 
envy.  This  may  be  effected  either  by  eftablifhing 
the  fame  branch  of  induftry  among  themldves, 
or  by  fuppreffing  the  exportation  of  their  own  un- 
wrought materials,  or  the  exportation  of  thole 
materials  when  manufactured.  But  a country 
well  cultivated  occafions  an  increafe  of  popula- 
tion, and  riches  are  the  natural  coniequence  of 
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that  in  créa fe.  This  is  not  the  teeth  which  the 
dragon  tows  to  bring  forth  foldiers  to  deilroy  each 
other;  it  is  the  milk  of  Juno,  which  peoples 
the  heavens  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
ftars. 

The  government,  therefore,  fhould  rather  be 
attentive  to  the  fupport  of  the  country  places,  than 
of  great  cities.  The  firft  may  be  confidered  as 
parents  and  nurferies  always  fruitful;  the  others 
only  as  daughters  which  are  often  ungrateful  and 
barren.  The  cities  can  fcarce  fubfift  but  from 
the  fuperfluous  part  of  the  population  and  pro- 
duce of  the  countries.  Even  the  fortified  places 
and  ports  of  trade,  which  feem  to  be  connected 
with  the  whole  world  by  their  fhips,  which  diffufe 
more  riches  than  they  pofiefs,  do  not,  however, 
attract  all  the  treafirres  they  difpenfe,  but  by 
means  of  the  produce  of  the  countries  that  fur- 
round  them.  The  tree  muft,  therefore,  be  wa- 
tered at  it *3  root.  The  cities  will  only  be  flon- 
r i fh  in  g in  proportion  as  the  fields  are  fruitful. 

Fut  this  fertility  depends  ftill  lefs  upon  the 
foil  than  upon  the  inhabitants.  Some  countries, 
though  fituated  under  a climate  the  moft  favour- 
able to  agriculture,  produce  lefs  than  others 
inferior  to  them  in  every  refpebl,  becaufe  the  ef- 
forts of  nature  are  impeded  in  a thoufand  ways 
by  the  form  of  their  government.  In  all  parts 
where  the  people  are  attached  to  the  country  by 
property,  by  the  fecurity  of  their  funds  and  re- 
venues, the  lands  will  flourifir;  in  all  parts  where 
privileges  are  not  confined  to  the  cities,  and  la- 
bour to  the  countries*  every  proprietor  will  be 
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fond  of  the  inheritance  of  his  anceftors,  will  in-  B K 
creafe  and  embellifli  it  by  affiduous  cultivation, 
and  his  children  will  be  multiplied  in  proportion 
to  his  means,  and  thefe  be  increafed  in  proportion 
to  his  children. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  interef!  of  governirient  to 
favour  the  hufbandman,  in  preference  to  all  the 
indolent  dalles  of  fociety.  Nobility  is  but  an 
odious  diltinbtion,  when  it  is  not  founded  upon 
fervices  of  real  and  evident  utility  to  the  ftatej 
fuch  as  the  defence  of  the  nation  again!!  the  in- 
croachments  of  conque!!,  and  again!!  the  enter- 
prises of  defpotifm.  The  nobles  furnifh  only  a 
precarious,  and  oftentimes  fatal  afîîüance  -,  when, 
afcer  having  led  an  effeminate  and  licentious  life 
in  the  cities,  they  can  only  afford  a weak  defence 
for  their  country  upon  her  fleets  and  in  her  armies, 
and  afterwards  return  to  court,  to  folicir,  as  a re- 
ward for  their  bafenefs,  places  and  honours, 
which  are  revolting  and  burthenfome  to  the  na- 
tion. The  clergy  are  a let  of  men  ufelcfs,  at  leaf!, 
to  the  earth,  even  when  they  are  employed  in 
prayer.  But  when,  with  fçandalous  morals,  they 
preach  a doctrine  which  is  rendered  doubly  increr 
dible  and  impracticable  from  their  ignorance  and 
from  their  example}  when,  after  having  difgraced, 
diferedited  and  overturned  religion,  by  a variety 
of  abufes,  of  fophifms,  of  injuft  ices  and  ufurpa- 
tions,  they  wifh  to  fupport  it  by  perfecution;  then 
this  privileged,  indolent,  and  turbulent  clafs  of 
men,  become  the  molt  dreadful  enemies  of  the 
Bate  and  of  the  nation.  The  only  good  and  re- 
fpeftable  part  of  them  that  remains,  is  that  portion 
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of  the  clergy  who  are  mod  defpifed  and  mod  bur-; 
thened  with  duty,  and  who  being  fituated  among 
the  lower  clafs  of  people  in  the  country,  labour, 
edify,  advife,  comfort,  and  relieve  a multitude  of 
unhappy  men. 

The  hufbandmen  deferve  to  be  preferred  by 
government,  even  to  the  manufacturers,  and  the 
profelTors  of  either  the  mechanical  or  liberal  arts, 
To  encourage  and  to  proteCt  the  arts  of  luxury, 
and  at  the  fame  time  negleft  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  that  fource  of  indudry  to  which  they  owe 
their  exidence  and  fupport,  is  to  forget  the  order 
of  the  feveral  relations  between  nature  and  fociety, 
To  favour  the  arts,  and  to  negleCt  agriculture,  is 
the  fame  thing  as  to  remove  the  bafis  of  a pyra- 
mid, in  order  to  finiffi  the  top.  The  mechanical 
arts  engage  a fufficient  number  of  hands  by  the 
allurement  of  the  riches  they  procure,  by  the 
comforts  they  fupply  the  workmen  with,  by  the 
eafe,  pleafures,  and  conveniencies  that  arife  in  cities 
where  the  feveral  branches  of  indudry  unite.  It 
is  the  life  of  the  hufbandman  that  dands  in  need 
of  encouragement  for  the  hard  labours  it  is  ex- 
pofed  to,  and  of  indemnification  for  the  Ioffes  and 
vexations  it  fudains.  The  hufbandman  is  placed 
at  a didance  from  every  objeél  that  can  either  ex- 
cite his  ambition,  or  gratify  his  curiofity.  He 
lives  in  a date  of  feparation  from  the  didinClions 
and  pleafures  of  fociety.  He  cannot  give  his 
children  a polite  education,  without  fending  them 
at  a didance  from  him,  nor  place  them  in  fuch  a 
fituation  as  may  enable  them  to  didinguifh  and 
advance  themfelves  by  the  fortune  they  may  ac- 
quire. 
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quire.  He  does  not  enjoy  the  facrifices  he  makes 
for  them,  while  they  are  educated  at  a diftance 
from  him.  In  a word,  he  undergoes  all  the  fa- 
tigues that  are  incident  to  man,  without  enjoying 
his  pleafures,  unlefs  fupported  by  the  paternal 
care  of  government.  Every  thing  is  burthenfome 
and  humiliating  to  him,  even  the  taxes,  the  very 
name  of  which  fometimes  makes  his  condition 
more  wretched  than  any  other. 

Men  are  naturally  attached  to  the  liberal 
arts  by  the  bent  of  their  talents,  which  makes 
this  attachment  grow  up  into  a kind  of  paflion  ; 
and  likewife  by  the  confideration  they  reflect 
on  thofe  who  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  them.  It  is  not  poffible  to  admire  the 
works  of  genius,  without  efteeming  and  careffing 
the  perfons  endowed  with  that  valuable  gift  of 
nature.  But  the  man  devoted  to  the  labours  of 
hufbandry,  if  he  cannot  enjoy  in  quiet  what  he 
pofifefies,  and  what  he  gathers  j if  he  be  incapa- 
ble of  improving  the  benefits  of  his  condition, 
becaufe  the  fweets  of  it  are  taken  from  him  ; if 
the  military  fervice,  if  vafialage  and  taxes  are 
to  deprive  him  of  his  child,  his  cattle,  and  Ins 
corn,  nothing  remains  for  him,  but  to  imprecate 
both  the  fky  and  the  land  that  torment  him,  and 
to  abandon  his  fields  and  his  country. 

A wise  government  cannot  therefore  refufe  to 
pay  it’s  principal  attention  to  agriculture,  with- 
out endangering  it’s  very  exigence  : the  molt 
ready  and  effectual  means  of  aflifting  it,  is  to 
favour  the  multiplication  of  every  kind  of  pro- 
duction, by  the  moft  free  and  general  circulation. 

Q^4  An 
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An  unredrained  liberty  in  the  exchange  of 
commodities  renders  a people  at  the  fame  time 
commercial  and  attentive  to  agriculture  ; it  ex- 
tends the  views  of  the  farmer  towards  trade,  and 
thofe  of  the  merchant  towards  cultivation.  It 
connects  them  to  each  other  by  fuch  relations  as 
are  regular  and  confiant.  All  men  belong  equally 
to  the  villages  and  to  the  cities,  and  there  is  a re- 
ciprocal communication  maintained  between  the 
provinces.  The  circulation  of  commodities  brings 
on  in  reality  the  golden  age,  in  which  llreams  of 
milk  and  honey  are  faid  to  have  flowed  through 
the  plains.  All  the  lands  are  cultivated  ; the 
meadows  are  favourable  to  tillage  by  the  cattle 
they  feed  ; the  growth  of  corn  promotes  that  of 
vines,  by  furnifhing  a confiant  and  certain  fub- 
fldençe  to  him  who  neither  low's  nor  reaps,  but 
plants,  prunes,  and  gathers. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  effects  of  a contrary 
fyflem,  and  attempt  to  regulate  agriculture,  and 
the  circulation  of  it’s  produce,  by  particular  laws; 
and  let  us  obferve  what  calamities  will  enfue. 
Power  will  not  only  be  defirous  of  obferving  and 
being  informed  of  every  adtion,  but  will  even 
want  to  aflfume  every  important  adl  to  itfelf,  in 
conlequence  of  which  nothing  will  fucceed.  Men 
will  be  led  like  their  cattle,  or  tranfported  like 
their  corn;  they  will  be  colledled  and  difperfed  at 
the  will  of  a tyrant,  to  be  flaughtered  in  war,  or 
perifh  upon  fleets,  or  in  different  colonies.  That 
which  conditutes  the  life  of  a date  will  become 
it’s  dedrudtion.  Neither  the  lands,  nor  the  people 
will  profper,  and  the  dates  will  tend  quickly  to 
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their  dilTolution  ; that  is,  to  that  reparation  which  book 

1 XIX 

is  always  preceded  by  the  mafiacre  of  the  people,  *,  — 
as  well  as  their  tyrants.  What  will  then  become 
of  m ann failures  ? 

Agriculture  gives  birth  to  the  arts,  when  Manufac. 
it  is  carried  to  that  degree  of  plenty,  which  tuies* 
gives  men  leifure  to  invent,  and  procure  them** 
felves  the  conveniencies  of  life  -,  and  when  it 
has  occafioned  a population  fufficiently  nume- 
rous to  be  employed  in  other  labours,  befide  thofe 
of  the  land,  then  a people  muft  necefiarily  be- 
come either  foldiers,  navigators,  or  manufadtu- 
rers.  As  foon  as  war  has  changed  the  rude  and 
favage  manners  of  a laborious  people  j as  foon  as 
it  has  nearly  circumfcribed  the  extent  of  their 
empire,  thofe  men  who  were  before  engaged  in 
the  exercife  of  arms,  muft  then  apply  themfelves 
to  the  management  of  the  oar,  the  ropes,  the 
fciflars,  or  the  fhuttle;  in  a word,  of  all  the  in- 
ftruments  of  commerce  and  induftry;  for  the 
land,  which  fupported  fuch  a number  of  men 
without  the  aftiftance  of  their  own  labour,  does 
not  any  more  ftand  in  need  of  it.  As  the  arts 
ever  have  a country  of  their  own,  their  peculiar 
place  of  refuge,  where  they  are  carried  on  and 
flourifh  in  tranquillity,  it  is  eafier  to  repair  thither 
in  fearch  of  them,  than  to  wait  at  home  till  they 
fhall  have  grow’n  up,  and  advanced  with  the  tardy 
progreflion  of  ages,  and  the  favour  of  chance 
-which  prefides  over  the  difcoveries  of  genius. 

Thus  every  nation  of  Europe  that  has  had  any  in- 
duftry, has  borrowed  the  molt  confiderable  fhare 
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B xix  K °f  arts  fr°m  Afia.  There  invention  Teems  to 
* y — ' have  been  coeval  with  mankind. 

The  beauty  and  fertility  of  thofe  climates  hath 
always  produced  a moll  numerous  race  of  people, 
as  well  as  abundance  of  fruits  of  all  kinds.  There 
laws  and  arts,  the  offspring  of  genius  and  tran- 
quillity, have  arifen  from  the  {lability  of  empires  ; 
and  luxury,  the  fource  of  every  enjoyment  that 
attends  induflry,  has  fprung  out  of  the  richnefs 
of  the  foil.  India,  China,  Perfia,  and  Egypt 
were  in  pofTeffion  not  only  of  all  the  treafures  of 
nature,  but  alfo  of  the  moft  brilliant  inventions  of 
art.  War  in  thefe  countries  hath  often  deftroyed 
every  monument  of  genius,  but  they  rife  again 
out  of  their  own  ruins,  as  well  as  mankind.  Not 
unlike  thofe  laborious  fwarms  we  fee  perifh  in 
their  hives  by  the  wintry  blaft  of  the  north,  and 
which  reproduce  themfelves  in  fpring,  retaining 
Hill  the  fame  loveof  toil  and  order;  there  are  certain 
Afiatic  nations  which  have  ftill  preferved  the  arts 
of  luxury  with  the  materials  that  fupply  them, 
notwithftanding  the  invafions  and  conquefls  of 
the  Tartars. 

It  was  in  a country  fuccefhvely  fubdued  by  the 
Scythians,  Romans,  and  Saracens,  that  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  which  not  even  chriftianity  nor 
time  could  civilize,  recovered  the  arts  and  fciences 
without  endeavouring  to  dilcover  them.  The 
Crufades  exhausted  the  fanatic  zeal  of  thofe  who 
engaged  in  them,  and  changed  their  barbarous 
manners  at  Conftantinople.  It  was  by  journeying 
to  vifit  the  tomb  of  their  Saviour,  who  was  born 
in  a manger,  and  died  on  a crofs,  that  they  ac- 
quired 
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quired  a tafte  for  magnificence,  pomp,  and  E ° ° K 
wealth.  By  them  the  Afiatic  grandeur  was  intro-  ».  — 
duced  into  the  courts  of  Europe.  Italy,  the  feat 
from  whence  religion  fpread  her  empire  over  other 
countries,  was  the  fir  ft  to  adopt  a fpecies  of  in- 
duftry  that  was  of  benefit  to  her  temples,  the  ce- 
remonies of  her  worfhip,  and  thofe  procédions 
which  ferve  to  keep  up  devotion  by  means  of  the 
fenfes,  when  once  it  has  engaged  the  heart, 

Chriftian  Rome,  afcer  having  borrowed  her  rites 
from  the  Eaftern  nations,  was  ftill  to  draw  from 
thence  the  wealth  by  which  they  are  fupported. 

Venice,  whofe  gallies  were  ranged  under  the 
banner  of  liberty,  could  not  fail  of  being  induftri- 
ous.  The  people  of  Italy  eftablifhed  manufac-r 
tures,  and  were  a long  time  in  pofleflion  of  all  the 
arts,  even  when  the  conqueft  of  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies  had  caufed  the  treafures  of  the  whole 
world  to  circulate  in  Europe.  Flanders  derived 
her  manual  arts  from  Italy  -,  England  obtained 
thofe  fbe  eftablifhed  from  Flanders  ; and  France 
borrowed  the  general  induftry  of  all  countries. 

Of  the  Englifh  fhe  purchafed  her  ftocking-looms, 
which  work  ten  times  as  faft  as  the  needle.  The 
number  of  hands  unoccupied  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  loom,  were  employed  in  making  of 
lace,  which  was  taken  from  the  Flemings.  Paris 
lurpafted  Perfia  in  her  carpets,  and  Flanders  in 
her  tapeftry,  in  the  elegance  of  her  patterns,  and 
the  beauty  of  her  dyesj  and  excelled  Venice  in  the 
tranfparency  and  fize  of  her  mirrors.  France 
learned  to  difpenfe  with  part  of  the  Elks  fhe  re- 
ceived from  Italy,  and  with  Englifh  broad  cloths. 

Germany, 
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mines,  has  always  preferved  the  fuperiority  fhe 
had  acquired  in  melting,  tempering,  and  work- 
ing up  thofe  metals.  But  the  art  of  giving  the 
polifh  and  fafhion  to  every  article  that  can  be 
concerned  in  the  ornaments  of  luxurv,  and  the 
conveniences  of  life,  feems  to  belong  peculiarly 
to  the  French  ; whether  it  be  that,  from  the  va- 
nity of  pleafing  others,  they  find  the  means  of 
iurceeding  by  all  the  outward  appearances  of  bril- 
liant fhew  ; or  that  in  reality  grace  and  eafe  are 
the  confiant  attendants  of  a people  naturally 
lively  and  gay,  and  who  by  inftintl  are  in  poffef- 
jfion  of  tafie. 

Every  people  given  to  agriculture  ought  to 
have  arts  to  employ  their  materials,  and  Ihould 
multiply  their  productions  to  maintain  their 
artifts.  Were  they  acquainted  only  with  the  la- 
bours of  the  field,  their  indufiry  mu  ft  be  confined 
in  it’s  caufe,  it’s  means,  and  it’s  effects.  Having 

O 

but  few  wants  and  defires,  they  would  exert 
themfelves  but  little,  employ  fewer  hands,  and 
work  lefs  time.  Their  cultivation  would  neither 
be  extended  nor  improved.  Should  fuch  a people 
be  poffefled  of  more  arts  than  materials,  they 
muft  be  indebted  to  ftrangers,  who  would  ruin 
their  manufactures,  by  finking  the  price  of  their 
articles  of  luxury,  and  raffing  the  value  of  their 
fubfirtence.  But  when  a people,  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, join  indufiry  to  property,  the  culture  of 
their  produce  to  the  art  of  working  it  up,  they 
have  then  within  themfelves  every  thing  neceffary 
for  their  exiftence  and  prefervation,  every  fource 
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of  greatnefs  and  profperity.  Such  a people  is  en-  B K 

clued  with  a power  of  accomplifhing  every  thing  

they  wifh,  and  ftimulated  with  a defire  of  ac- 
quiring every  thing  that  is  pofiible. 

Nothing  is  more  favourable  to  liberty  than  the 
arts  ; it  may  be  faid  to  be  their  element,  and  that 
they  are,  in  their  nature,  citizens  of  the  world. 

An  able  arti ft  may  work  in  every  country,  becaufe 
he  works  for  the  world  in  general.  Genius  and 
abilities  every  where  avoid  ftavery,  while  foldiers 
find  it  in  all  parts.  When,  through  the  want  of 
toleration  in  the  clergy,  the  Proteftants  were 
driven  out  of  France,  they  opened  to  themfelves 
a refuge  in  every  civilized  ftate  in  Europe  : but 
priefts,  banifhed  from  their  own  country,  have 
found  no  afylum  any  where  -,  not  even  in  Italy, 
the  parent  of  monachifm  and  intoleration. 

The  arts  multiply  the  means  of  acquiring 
riches,  and  contribute,  by  a greater  dillribution 
of  wealth,  to  a more  equitable  repartition  of  pro- 
perty. Thus  is  prevented  that  exceffive  inequa- 
lity among  men,  the  unhappy  confequence  of  op- 
preffion,  tyranny,  and  lethargic  ftate  of  .a  whole 
people. 

How  many  objects  of  inftruction  and  admira- 
tion doth  not  the  molt  enlightened  man  find  in 
manufactures  and  workfhops  ! To  ftudy  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature  is  undoubtedly  beautiful  ; but 
is  it  not  more  interefting  to  know  the  different 
means  made  ufe  of  by  the  arts,  either  to  alleviate 
the  misfortunes,  or  to  increafe  the  enjoyments  of 
life  ? Should  we  be  in  fearch  of  genius,  let  us 
go  into  the  workfhops,  and  there  we  fh all  fi-nd  it 
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K under  a thoufand  different  forms.  If  one  mart 

u alone  had  been  the  inventor  of  the  manufacture  for 
figured  fluffs,  he  would  have  difplayed  more  in- 
telligence than  Leibnitz  or  Newton  : and  I may 
venture  to  fay,  that  there  is  no  problem  in  the 
mathematical  principles  of  the  latter,  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  folved,  than  that  of  weaving  a thread 
by  the  affiftance  of  a machine.  Is  it  not  a fhame- 
ful  thing,  to  fee  the  objeCts  which  furround  us 
viewing  themfelves  in  a glafs,  while  they  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  manner  in  which  glafs  is 
melted  -,  or  cloathing  themfelves  in  velvet  to 
keep  out  the  cold,  while  they  know  not  how  it  is 
manufactured  ? Let  men  who  are  well  informed, 
go  and  affift  with  their  knowlege  the  wretched 
artifan,  condemned  blindly  to  follow  the  routine 
he  has  been  ufed  to,  and  they  may  be  certain  of 
being  indemnified  by  the  fecrets  he  will  impart 
to  them.  The  torch  of  induflry  ferves  to  en- 
lighten at  once  a vaft  horizon.  No  art  is  fingle  : 
the  greater  part  of  them  have  their  forms,  modeSi 
inftruments,  and  elements,  that  are  peculiar  to 
them.  The  mechanics  themfelves  have  contributed 
prodigioufiy  to  extend  the  ftudy  of  mathematics. 
Every  branch  of  the  genealogical  tree  of  fcience 
has  unfolded  itfelf  with  the  progrefs  of  the  arts, 
as  well  liberal  as  manual.  Mines,  mills,  the  ma- 
nufacture and  dying  of  cloth,  have  enlarged  the 
fphere  of  philofophy  and  natural  hiftory.  Luxury 
has  given  rife  to  the  art  of  enjoyment,  which  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  liberal  arts.  As  foon 
as  architecture  admits  of  ornaments  without,  it 
brings  with  it  decorations  for  the  infide  of  our 
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houfes  ; while  fculpture  and  painting  are  at  the  B K 
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fame  time  employed  in  the  embellifhment  and  «— -v— . > 
adorning  of  the  edifice.  The  art  of  defign  is  ap- 
plied to  our  drefs  and  furniture.  The  pencil,  ever 
fertile  in  new  defigns,  is  varying  without  end- it’s 
fketches  and  {hades  on  our  {tuffs  and  our  porce- 
lain. The  powers  of  genius  are  exerted  in  coin- 
pofing  at  leifure  mafter-pieces  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, or  thole  happy  fy Items  of  policy  and  phi- 
lofophy,  which  reflore  to  the  people  their  natural 
rights,  and  to  fovereigns  all  their  glory,  which 
confifts  in  reigning  over  the  heart  and  the  mind, 
over  the  opinion  and  will  of  their  fubjedts,  by  the 
means  of  reafon  and  equity. 

Then  it  is  that  the  arts  produce  that  fpirit  of 
fociety  which  conftitutes  the  happinefs  of  civil 
life;  which  gives  relaxation  to  the  more  ferious 
occupations,  by  entertainments,  Ihews,  concerts, 
converfations,  in  fhort,  by  every  fpecies  of  agree- 
able amufement.  Eafe  gives  to  every  virtuous 
enjoyment  an  air  of  liberty,  which  cohnedts  and 
mingles  the  feveral  ranks  of  men.  Employment 
adds  a value  or  a charm  to  the  pleafures  that  are 
it’s  recompence.  Every  citizen  depending  upon 
. the  produce  of  his  induftry  for  fubfiftence,  has 
leifure  for  all  the  agreeable  or  toilfome  occupa- 
tions of  life,  as  well  as  that  repofe  of  mind  which 
leads  on  to  the  fweers  of  fleep.  Many,  indeed, 
fall  vidtims  to  avarice,  but  {till  lefs  than  to  war  or 
fuperftition,  the  continual  lcourges  of  an  idle 
people. 

After  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  arts  and  fciences  is  the  next  ob- 
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je6t  that  deferves  the  attention  of  man.  At  pre- 
fent,  both  ferve  to  conftitute  the  llrength  of  civil- 
ized governments.  If  the  arts  have  tended  to 
weaken  mankind,  then  the  weaker  people  mult 
have  prevailed  over  the  fir  on  g ; for  the  balance 
of  Europe  is  in  the  hands  of  thofe  nations  which 
are  in  pofTdlion  of  the  arts. 

Since  manufactures  have  prevailed  in  Europe, 
the  human  heart,  as  well  as  the  mind,  have  changed 
their  bent  and  difpofition.  The  defire  of  wealth 
has  arifen  in  all  parts  from  the  love  of  pleafure. 
We  no  longer  fee  any  people  fatisfied  with  being 
poor,  becaufe  poverty  is  no  longer  the  bulwark 
of  liberty.  We  are  obliged,  indeed,  to  confefs, 
that  the  arts  in  this  world  fupply  the  place  of  vir- 
tues. Induftry  may  give  birth  to  vices  j but  it 
banilhes,  however,  thofe  of  idlenefs,  which  are 
infinitely  more  dangerous.  As  information  gra- 
dually difpels  every  fpecies  of  fanaticifm,  while 
men  are  employed  in  the  gratifications  of  luxury, 
they  do  not  deftroy  one  another  through  fuperfti- 
tion.  At  lead,  human  blood  is  never  fpilt  with- 
out fome  appearance  of  intereft,  and  war,  pro- 
bably, deftroys  only  thofe  violent  and  turbulent 
men,  who  in  every  Hate  are  born  to  be  enemies 
to,  and  dilturbers  of  all  order,  without  any  other 
talent,  any  other  propenfity,  than  that  of  doing 
mifchief.  The  arts  reltrain  that  fpirit  of  difien- 
tion,  by  fubje&ing  man  to  ftated  and  daily  em- 
ployments. They  bellow  on  every  rank  of  life 
the  means  and  the  hopes  of  enjoyment,  and  give 
even  the  meaneft  a kind  of  ellimatian  and  im- 
portance, by  the  advantage  that  refults  froiti 
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them.  A workman  at  forty  has  been  of  more  B 
real  value  to  the  ftate  than  a whole  family  of  vaf-  v 
fais  who  were  employed  in  tillage  under  the  old 
feudal  fyftem.  An  opulent  manufacture  brings 
more  benefit  into  a village,  than  twenty  caftles  of 
ancient  barons,  whether  hunters  or  warriors,  ever 
conferred  on  their  province. 

If  it  be  a fact,  that  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
things,  the  people  who  are  the  moft  induftrious 
ought  to  be  the  moft  happy  and  the  moft  power- 
ful, either  becaufe  in  vvars  that  are  unavoidable 
they  furnifh  of  themfelves,  or  purchafe  by  their 
wealth,  more  foldiers,  more  ammunition,  more 
forces,  both  for  fea  or  land  fervice  3 or  that 
having  a greater  intereft  in  maintaining  peace, 
they  avoid  contefts,  or  terminate  them  by  négo- 
ciation ; or  that,  in  cafe  of  a defeat,  they  the 
more  readily  repair  their  Ioffes  by  the  effect  of  la- 
bour 3 or  that  they  are  bleffed  with  a milder  and 
more  enlightened  government,  notwithftanding 
the  means  of  corruption  and  flavery  that  tyranny 
is  fupplied  with,  by  the  effeminacy  which  luxury 
produces  3 in  a word,  if  the  arts  really  civilize 
nations,  a ftate  ought  to  neglefl  no  opportunity 
'of  making  manufactures  flourilh. 

These  opportunities  depend  on  the  climate, 
which,  as  Polybius  fays,  forms  the  character, 
complexion,  and  manners  of  nations,  l he  moft 
temperate  climate  muff;  neceffarily  be  the  moft  fa- 
vourable to  that  kind  of  induftry  which  requires 
lefs  exertion.  If  the  climate  be  too  hot,  it  is  in- 
confiftent  with  the  eftabliffiment  of  manufactuies, 
which  require  the  concurrence  of  feveral  peifons 
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book,  together  to  carry  on  the  fame  work;  and  it  ex- 

«■v  1 A • m 

^ — r — 1 eludes  all  thofe  arts  which  employ  furnaces,  or 
ftrong  lights.  If  the  climate  prove  too  cold,  it 
is  not  proper  for  thofe  arts  which  can  only  be 
carried  on  in  the  open  air.  At  too  great  or  too- 
fmall  a diftance  from  the  equator,  man  is  unfit 
for  feveral  labours,  which  feem  peculiarly  adapted- 
to  a mild  temperature.  In  vain  did  Peter  the 
Great  fearch  among  the  bed  regulated  dates  for 
all  fuch  arts  as  were  bed  calculated  to  civilize  his 
people  : during  a period  of  fifty  years,  not  one  of 
thefe  principles  of  civilization  ha-s  been  able  to 
flourifn  among  the  frozen  regions  of  Rufila.  All 
artids  are  drangers  in  that  land,  and  if  they  en- 
deavour to  refi de  there,  their  talents  and  their 
works  loon  die  with  them.  When  Lewis  XIV., 
in  his  old  age  (as  if  that  were  the  time  of  life 
for  pi-oferiptions)  perfecuted  the  Protedants,  in 
vain  did  they  introduce  their  arts  and  trades 
among  the  people  who  received  them  ; they  were 
no  longer  able  to  work  in  the  fame  manner  as 
they  had  done  in  France.  Though  they  were 
equally  aCtive  and  laborious,  the  arts  they  had 
introduced  were  lod,  or  they  declined,  from  not 
having  the  advantage  of  the  fame  climate  and 
heat  to  animate  them. 

- To  the  favourable  difpofition  of  climate,  for  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures,  fliould  be  added 
the  advantage  of  the  political  fituation  of  the 
date.  When  it  is  of  fuch  extent  as  to  have  no- 
thing to  fear 'or  want  in  point  of  lecurity  ; when 
it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea  for  the  land- 
ing of  it’s  materials,  and  the  exportation  of  it's 
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manufactures  ; when  it  is  fituated  between  powers  B o o k 
that  have  iron  mines  to  employ  it’s  induftry,  and 
others  that  have  mines  of  gold  to  reward  it  j 
when  it  has  nations  on  each  fide,  with  ports  and 
roads  open  on  every  fide;  fuch  a ftate  will  have 
all  the  external  advantages  neceflary  to  excite  a 
people  to  open  a variety  of  manufactures. 

But  one  advantage  (till  more  efiential  is  fer- 
tility of  foil.  If  cultivation  fhould  require  too 
many  hands,  there  will  be  a want  of  labourers,  or 
the  manufacturers  will  employ  fo  many  hands, 
that  there  will  not  be  men  enough  to  cultivate 
the  fields  ; and  this  mult  occafion  a dearnefs  of 
provifions,  which,  while  it  raifes  the  price  of 
workmanfhip,  will  alfo  diminifh  the  number  of 
trades. 

Where  fertility  of  foil  is  wanting,  manufac- 
tures require,  at  lead,  as  few  men  to  be  employed 
as  pofiible.  A nation  that  Ihould  expend  much 
on  it’s  mere  fubfiftence,  would  abforb  the  whole 
profits  of  it’s  induftry.  When  the  gratifications 
of  luxury  are  greater  or  more  expenfive  than  the 
means  of  fupplying  them,  the  fource  from  which 
they  are  derived  is  loft,  and  they  can  no  longer  be 
fupported.  If  the  workman  will  feed  and  clothe 
himfelf  like  the  manufacturer  who  employs  him, 
the  manufacture  is  foon  ruined.  The  degree  of 
frugality  that  republican  nations  adhere  to  from 
motives  of  virtue,  the  manufacturer  ought  to  ob- 
ferve  from  views  of  parfimony.  This  may  be 
the  reafon,  perhaps,  that  the  arts,  even  thofe  of 
luxury,  are  more  adapted  to  republics  than  mo- 
narchies ; for,  under  monarchical  inftitutions,  po- 
ll 2 verty 
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K verty  is  ^ not  always  the  fharpeft  fpur  with  the 
people  to  induftry.  Labour,  proceeding  from 
hunger,  is  narrow  and  confined,  like  the  appetite 
it  fprings  from  i but  the  work  that  arifes  from 
ambition  fpreads  and  increales  as  naturally  as  the 
vice  itfelf. 

National  chara&er  has  confiderable  influence 
over  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  of  luxury  and  orna- 
ment. Some  people  are  fitted  for  invention  by 
that  levity  which  naturally  inclines  them  to  no- 
velty. The  fame  nation  is  fitted  for  the  arts,  by 
their  vanity,  which  inclines  them  to  the  ornament 
of  drefs.  Another  nation,  lefs  lively,  has  lefs 
tafte  for  trivial  matters,  and  is  not  fond  of 
changing  falhions.  Being  of  a more  ferious  turn, 
thefe  people  are  more  inclined  to  indulge  in  ex- 
cefles  of  the  table,  and  to  drinking,  which  re- 
lieves them  from  all  anxiety  and  apprehenfion. 
Of  thefe  nations,  the  one  mult  fucceed  better 
than  it’s  rival  in  the  arts  of  decoration,  and  mull 
have  the  preference  over  it  among  all  the  other 
nations  which  are  fond  of  the  fame  arts. 

The  advantages  which  manufactures  derive 
from  nature,  are  further  feconded  by  the  form  of 
• government.  While  induftry  is  favourable  to  na- 
tional liberty,  that  in  return  fhould  aflift  induftry. 
Exclufive  privileges  are  enemies  to  commerce  and 
the  arts,  which  are  to  be  encouraged  only  by 
competition.  Even  the  rights  of  apprenticefhip, 
and  the  value  fet  on  corporations,  are  a kind  of 
monopoly.  The  ftate  is  prejudiced  by  that  fort 
of  privilege  which  favours  incorporated  trades  5 
that  is  to  fay,  petty  communities  are  protected  at 
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the  expence  of  the  greater  body.  By  taking  from 
the  lower  clafs  of  the  people  the  liberty  of 
choofing  the  profeffion  that  fuits  them,  every  pro- 
fefiion  is  filled  with  bad  workmen.  Such  as  re- 
quire greater  talents  are  exercifed  by  thofe  who 
are  the  moll  wealthy  ; the  meaner,  and  lefs  ex- 
penfive,  fall  often  to  the  fhare  of  men  born  to 
excel  in  fome  fuperior  art.  As  both  are  engaged 
in  a profefiion  for  which  they  have  no  tafte,  they 
neglect  their  work,  and  prejudice  the  art:  the 
firft,  becaufe  they  have  no  abilities  ; the  latter, 
becaufe  they  are  convinced  that  their  abilities  are 
fuperior  to  it.  But  if  we  remove  the  impediment 
of  corporate  bodies,  we  fh all  produce  a competi- 
tion in  the  workmen,  and  confequently  the  work 
w'ill  increafe  as  well  as  be  more  perfect. 

It  may  be  a queftion,  whether  it  be  beneficial 
to  colleCt  manufactures  in  large  towns,  or  to  dif- 
perfe  them  over  the  country.  This  point  is  de- 
termined by  faCts.  The  arts  of  primary  neceffity 
have  remained  where  they  were  firft  produced,  in 
thofe  places  which  have  furnifhed  the  materials  for 
them.  Forges  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the' 
mine,  and  linen  near  the  flax.  But  the  compli- 
cated arts  of  induftry  and  luxury  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  country.  If  we  difperfe  over  a 
large  extent  of  territory  all  the  arts  which  are 
combined  in  watch  and  clock-making,  we  fliall 
ruin  Geneva,  with  all  the  works  that  fupport  it. 
If  we  difperfe  among  the  different  provinces  of 
France,  the  fixty  thoufand  workmen  who  are 
employed  in  the  ftufif  manufa&ory  of  Lyons,  we 
fhall  annihilate  tafte,  which  is  kept  up  only  by 
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B v.v  K the  corrmetition  of  a great  number  of  rivals,  who 

t- — v>— ' * are  conllantly  employed  in  endeavouring  to  fur- 
pafs  each  other.  The  perfection  of  fluffs  re- 
quires their  being  made  in  a town,  where  fine 
dyes  may  at  once  be  united  with  beautiful  pat- 
terns, and  the  art  of  working  up  woollens  and 
filles  with  that  of  making  gold  and  filver  lace.  If 
there  be  wanting  eighteen  hands  to  make  a pin, 
through  how  many  manual  arts,  and  artificers, 
muft  a laced  coat,  or  an  embroidered  waiftcoat 
pafs  ? How  fhall  we  be  able  to  find,  amidfl  an 
interior  central  province,  the  immenfe  apparatus 
of  arts  that  contribute  to  the  furnifhing  of  a 
palace,  or  the  entertainments  of  a court.  Thole 
arts,  therefore,  that  are  moll  fimple  and  uncon- 
nected with  others,  mull  be  confined  to  the  coun- 
try } and  fuch  clothes  as  are  fit  for  the  lower 
clafs  of  people  mull  be  made  in  the  provinces. 
We  muft  eftablifh  between  the  capital  and  the 
other  towns  a reciprocal  dependence  of  wants  and 
conveniences,  of  materials  and  works  j but  ftill 
nothing  muft  be  done  by  authority  or  compulfion  ; 
workmen  mull  be  left  to  aft  for  themfelves.  Let 
there  be  freedom  of  traffic,  and  freedom  of  induf- 
try,  and  manufactures  will  profper,  population 
will  increafe. 

Population.  Has  the  world  been  more  peopled  at  one  time 
than  another  ? This  is  not  to  be  afeertained  from 
hiftory,  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  hiftorians 
in  one  half  of  the  globe  that  has  been  inhabited, 
and  becaufe  one  half  of  what  is  related  by  hifto- 
rians is  fabulous.  Who  has  ever  taken,  or  could 
at  any  time  take,  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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' tlie  earth  ? She  was,  it  is  laid,  more  fruitful  in  book 
earlier  times.  But  when  was  the  period  of  this  . _IX.'  j 
golden  age  ? Was  it  when  a dry  fand  arofe  from 
the  bed  of  the  fea,  purged  itlelf  in  the  rays  of 
the  fun  ; and  caufed  the  flime  to  produce  vege- 
tables, animals,  and  human  creatures  ? But  the 
whole  furface  of  the  earth  mud  alternately  have 
been  covered  by  the  ocean.  The  earth  has  then 
always  had_,  like  the  individuals  of  every  fpecies, 
an  infant  date,  a dare  of  weak  nefs  and  derility, 
before  fhe  arrived  at  the  age  of  fertility.  All 
countries  have  been  for  a long  time  buried  under 
water,  lying  uncultivated  beneath  fands  and  mo- 
rades,  wild  and  overgrow’n  with  budies  and  fo- 
reds,  till  the  human  fpecies,  being  throw’n  by  ac- 
cident on  thefe  deferts  and  folitudes,  has  cleared, 
altered,  and  peopled  the  land.  But  as  all  the 
caufes  of  population  are  fubordinate  to  thofe  na- 
tural laws  which  govern  the  univerfe,  as  well  as 
to  the  influences  of  foil  and  atmofphere,  which 
are  fubjedt  to  a number  of  calamities,  it  mud 
ever  have  varied  with  thofe  periods  of  nature  that 
have  been  either  adverfe  or  favourable  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  mankind.  Plowever,  as  the  lot  of  every 
fpecies  feems  in  a manner  to  depend  on  it’s 
faculties,  the  hidory  of  the  progrefs  and  improve- 
ment of  human  indudry  mud  therefore,  in  gene- 
ral, fupply  us  with  the  hidory  of  the  population 
of  the  earth.  On  this  ground  of  calculation,  it 
is  at  lead  doubtful,  whether  the  world  was  for- 
merly better  inhabited  and  more  peopled  than  it 
is  at  prefent. 
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Let  us  leave  Afia  under  the  veil  of  that  anti- 
quity which  reports  it  to  us  ever  covered  with  in- 
numerable nations,  and  (warms  of  people  fo  pro- 
digious, that  (notwithftanding  the  fertilty  of  a 
foil  which  Rands  in  need  but  of  one  ray  of  the  fun 
to  enable  it  to  produce  all  forts  of  fruit)  men  did 
but  juft  arife,  and  fucceed  one  another  with  the 
utmoft  rapidity,  and  were  deftroyed  either  by  fa- 
mine, peftilence,  or  war.  Let  us  confider  with 
more  attention  the  population  of  Europe,  which 
feems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  Afia,  by  confer- 
ring upon  art  all  the  powers  of  nature. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  our  continent 
was,  in  former  ages,  more  inhabited  than  at  pre- 
fen t,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  know  whether  pub- 
lic fecurity  was  better  eftablilhed  at  that  time  ; 
whether  the  arts  were  in  a more  flourifhing  condi- 
tion, and  whether  the  land  was  better  cultivated* 
This  is  what  we  muft  inveftigate. 

First,  in  thefe  diftant  periods,  the  political 
inftitutions  were  very  defedtive.  Thofe  ill-re- 
gulated governments  were  agitated  with  conti- 
nual factions.  The  civil  wars  which  fprang  from 
thefe  divifions  were  frequent  and  cruel.  It  often 
happened  that  one  half  of  the  people  were  maf- 
facred  by  the  other  half.  Thofe  citizens  who  had 
efcaped  the  fword  of  the  conqueror  took  refuge 
upon  an  unfavourable  territory.  From  that  afy- 
lum  they  did  every  poftible  mifchief  to  an  impla- 
cable enemy,  till  -a  new  revolution  enabled  them 
to  take  memorable  and  complete  vengeance  for 
the  calamities  which  they  had  endured. 
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The  arts  had  not  more  vigour  than  the  laws.  B 0 0 K 
Commerce  was  fo  limited,  as  to  be  reduced  to  ■ X1X‘  > 
the  exchange  of  a fmall  number  of  productions 
peculiar  to  fome  territories,  and  to  fome  cli- 
mates. The  manufactures  were  fo  little  varied, 
that  both  the  fexes  were  equally  obliged  to  clothe 
themfelves  with  a woollen  fluff,  which  even  was  but 
feldom  dyed.  All  the  branches  of  induftry  were 
fo  little  advanced,  that  there  did  not  exift  a Angle 
city  which  was  indebted  to  them  for  it’s  increafe, 
or  it’s  profperity.  This  was  the  effect  and  the 
caufe  of  the  general  contempt  in  which  thefe  lè- 
verai occupations  were  holden. 

It  was  difficult  for  commodities  to  find  a cer- 
tain and  advantageous  vent,  in  regions  where  the 
arts  were  in  a languid  date.  Accordingly,  agri- 
culture 'felt  the  effefts  of  this  want  of  confump- 
tion.  It  is  a certain  proof,  that  mod  of  thefe  fine 
countries  remained  untilled,  becaufe  the  climate 
■ was  evidently  more  rude  than  it  hath  fince  been. 

If  immenfe  forefts  had  not  deprived  the  countries 
of  the  influence  of  the  beneficent  planet  which 
animates  every  thing,  would  our  anceftors  have 
had  more  to  fuffer  from  the  rigour  of  the  feafon 
than  ourlelves  ? 

These  facts,  which  cannot  reafonably  be  called 
in  queftion,  demonftrate  that  the  number  of  men 
was  then  very  much  limited  in  Europe  -,  and 
that  excepting  one  or  two  countries,  which  may 
have  fallen  off  from  their  antient  population,  all 
the  reft  had  only  a few  inhabitants  ? 

What  were  thofe  multitudes  of  people  which 
Cæfar  reckoned  in  Gaul,  but  a let  of  favage  na- 
tions. 
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tions,  more  formidable  in  name  than  number  ? 
Were  all  thofe  Britons,  who  were  fubdued  in 
their  ifland  by  two  Roman  legions,  much  more 
numerous  than  the  Corficans  at  prefent  ? Mult 
not  the  North  have  been  ft  ill  lefs  peopled  ? Re- 
gions where  the  fun  fcarce  appears  above  the  ho- 
rizon -,  where  the  courfe  of  the  waters  is  fufpend- 
ed  for  eight  months  in  the  year  -,  where  heaps  of 
lhow  cover,  for  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  a foil  fre- 
quently barren  ; where  trees  are  rooted  up  by  the 
v/indsj  where  the  corn,  the  plants,  and  the 
fprings,  every  thing  which  contributes  to  the 
fupport  of  life,  is  in  a ftate  of  annihilation  ; 
where  the  bodies  of  all  men  are  afflidted  with 
pain  j where  reft,  more  fatal  than  the  moft  excef- 
five  fatigues,  is  followed  by  the  moft  dreadful  ca- 
lamities ; where  the  arms  of  children  are  ftiften- 
cd,  while  they  are  ftretching  them  up  to  their 
mothers  ; and  where  their  tears  are  converted 
to  icicles  on  their  cheeks  j where  nature  . . . . 
Such  regions  could  only  have  been  inhabited  at 
fome  late  period,  and  then  only  by  fome  unfor- 
tunate people,  flying  from  flavery  or  tyranny. 
They  have  never  multiplied  under  fo  intemperate 
a fkv.  Over  the  face  of  the  whole  globe,  nume- 
rous focieties  have  always  lefc  behind  them  fome 
durable  monuments  or  ruins,  but  in  the  North 
there  are  abfolutely  no  remains  which  bear  the 
impreflion  of  human  power  or  induftry. 

The  conqueft  of  the  fined  part  of  Europe,  in 
the  fpace  of  three  or  four  centuries,  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  moft  northern  nations,  feems  at  firft 
fight  to  argue  againft  what  we  have  been  faying. 

But 
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But  let  us  confider,  that  thele  were  the  people  of  a 
territory  ten  times  as  large,  who  poflefled  them- 
felves  of  a country  inhabited  at  prefent  by  three  or 
four  nations  only  -,  and  that  it  was  not  owen  to  the 
number  of  her  conquerors,  but  to  the  revolt  of  her 
fubjecfts,  that  the  Roman  empire  was  deftroyed 
and  reduced  to  fubje&ion.  In  this  aftonifhing  re- 
volution, we  may  readily  admit  that  the  victo- 
rious nations  did  not  amount  to  one  twentieth 
part  of  thofe  that  were  conquered  -,  becaufe  the 
former  made  their  attacks  with  half  their  num- 
bers of  effective  men,  and  the  latter  employed  no 
more  than  the  hundredth  part  of  their  inhabitants 
in  their  defence.  But  a people,  who  engage  en- 
tirely in  their  own  defence  and  fupport,  are 
more  powerful  than  ten  armies  raifed  by  kings 
and  princes. 

Besides,  thofe  long  and  bloody  wars,  with 
the  accounts  of  which  ancient  hiftory  is  re- 
plete, are  deftructive  of  that  excdîïve  popu- 
lation they  feem  to  prove.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Romans  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  Ioffes 
their  armies  fuftained  in  confequence  of  the  vic- 
tories they  obtained,  that  defire  of  conqueft  to 
which  they  were  devoted,  deftroyed  at  lead  other 
nations  ; for  as  foon  as  the  Romans  had  fubdued 
any  people,  they  incorporated  them  into  their 
own  armies,  and  exhaufted  their  ftrength  as  much 
by  recruits,  as  by  the  tribute  they  impofed  upon 
them.  It  is  well  know’n  with  what  rage  wars 
were  carried  on  by  the  antients  ; that  often  in  a 
fiege,  the  whole  town  was  laid  in  afhes  j men, 
women,  and  children  perifhed  in  the  flames,  ra- 
ther than  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the  con- 
queror j 
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B xix  K 9ueror  » ^iat:  afTaults,  every  inhabitant  was  put 

v — v — > to  the  fword  ; that  in  regular  engagements,  it 
was  thought  more  defirable  to  die  fword  in  hand, 
than  to  be  led  in  triumph,  and  be  condemned  to 
perpetual  tlavery.  Were  not  thefe  barbarous 
cuftoms  of  war  injurious  to  population  ? If,  as 
we  mud  allow,  fome  unhappy  men  were  pre- 
ferved  to  be  the  vidtims  of  flaverv,  this  was  but 
of  little  fervice  to  the  increafe  of  mankind,  as  it 
eftablifhed  in  a Hate  an  extreme  inequality  of 
conditions  among  beings  by  nature  equal.  If  the 
divifion  of  focieties  into  fmall  colonies  or  Hates, 
were  adapted  to  multiply  families  by  the  partition 
of  lands  -,  it  likewife  more  frequently  occafioned 
contefts  among  the  nations  ; and'  as  thefe  fmall 
Hates  touched  one  another,  as  it  were,  in  an  in- 
finite number  of  points,  in  order  to  defend  them, 
every  inhabitant  was  obliged  to  take  up  arms. 
Large  bodies  are  not  eafily  put  into  motion  on 
account  of  their  bulk  ; fmall  ones  are  in  per- 
petual motion^  which  entirely  deflroys  them. 

If  war  were  deflruftive  of  population  in  antient 
times,  peace  was  not  always  able  to  promote  and 
reftore  it.  Formerly  all  nations  were  ruled  by  de- 
fpotic  or  ariflocratic  power,  and  thefe  two  forms 
of  government  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
increafe  of  the  human  fpecies.  The  free  cities  of 
Greece  were  fubjefl  to  laws  fo  complicated,  that 
there  were  continual  diffentions  among  the  ci- 
tizens. Even  the  inferior  clafs  of  people,  who 
had  no  right  of  voting,  obtained  a fuperiority  in 
the  public  afiemblies,  where  a man  of  talents,  by 
the  power  of  eloquence,  might  put  fo  many  men 
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into  commotion.  Befides,  in  thefe  dates  popula-  B 
tion  tended  to  be  confined  to  the  city,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  ambition,  power,  riches,  and  in  Ihort, 
all  the  effects  and  fprings  of  liberty.  Not  but  that 
the  lands  under  the  democratical  dates  mud  have 
been  well  cultivated  and  well  peopled.  But  the 
democracies  were  fewj  and  as  they  were  all  am- 
bitious, and  could  only  aggrandize  themfelves  by 
war,  if  we  except  Athens,  whofe  commerce,  in- 
deed, was  alfo  owen  to  the  fuperiority  of  it’s  arms, 
the  earth  could  not  long  dourifh  and  increafe  in 
population.  In  a word,  Greece  and  Italy  were  at 
lead  the  only  countries  better  peopled  than  they 
are  at  prefen  t. 

Except  in  Greece,  which  repelled,  redrained, 
and  fubdued  Afia  ; in  Carthage,  which  appeared 
for  a moment  on  the  borders  of  Africa,  and  foon 
declined  to  it’s  former  date  ; and  in  Rome,  which 
brought  into  fubjedtion  and  dedroyed  the  know’n 
world  ; where  do  we  find  fuch  a degree  of  popu- 
lation, as  will  bear  any  comparifon  with  what  a 
traveller  meets  with  every  day,  on  every  fea-coad 
along  all  the  great  rivers,  and  on  the  roads  lead- 
ing to  capital  cities  ? What  vad  foreds  are  turned 
to  tillage  ? What  harveds  are  waving  in  the  place 
of  reeds  that  covered  marfhy  grounds  ? What 
numbers  of  civilized  people  who  fubfid  on  dried 
fifh,  and  faded  provifions  ? 

Notwithstanding  this,  there  hath  arifen,  for 
fome  years  pad,  an  almod  general  exclamation 
refpedting  the  depopulation  of  all  dates.  We 
think  we  can  difcover  the  caufe  of  thefe  drange 
exclamations.  Men,  prefling,  as  it  were,  one 
r upon 
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B xix  K llPon  t^ie  other,  have  left  behind  them  fome  r c- 
gions  lefs  inhabited  j and  the  different  difbribu- 
tion  of  mankind  hath  been  taken  for  a diminution 
of  the  human  race. 

During  a long  feries  of  ages,  empires  were  di- 
vided into  fo  many  fovereignties,  as  there  were 
private  noblemen  in  them.  Then  thefe  fubjeCts, 
or  the  flaves  of  thefe  petty  defpots  were  fixed, 
and  that  for  ever,  upon  the  territory  where  they 
■were  born.  At  the  abolition  of  the  feudal 
fyttem,  when  there  remained  no  more  than  one 
matter,  one  king,  and  one  court,  all  men 
crowded  to  that  fpot,  from  whence  favours, 
riches,  and  honour  flowed.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  thofe  proud  capitals,  where  the  'people  have 
been  fucceflively  heaped  one  upon  another,  and 
which  are  gradually  become,  in  a manner,  the 
general  afifembly  of  each  nation. 

Other  cities,  lefs  extenfive,  but  ftill  very 
confiderable,  have  alfo  been  raifed  in  each  pro- 
vince, in  proportion  as  the  fupreme  authority 
hath  been  confirmed.  They  have  been  formed 
by  the  tribunals,  public  bufinefs,  and  the  arts, 
and  they  have  been  conftantly  more  and  more 
increafed,  by  the  tafte  for  the  conveniencies  and 
pleafures  of  fociety. 

These  new  eftablifhments  could  not  be  formed 
but  at  the  expence  of  the  country  places.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  are  fcarce  any  inhabitants  re- 
maining there,  except  fuch  as  were  neceflary  for 
the  tilling  of  the  lands,  and  for  the  employments 
that  are  infeparable  from  it.  The  productions 
have  not  felt  the  effeCt  of  this  revolution  ; they 
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are  even  become  more  abundant,  more  varied, 
and  more  agreeable}  becaufe  more  of  them  have 
been  fought  after,  and  better  paid  : becaufe  the 
methods,  and  the  indruments,  have  acquired  a 
degree  of  fimplicity  and  of  improvement  they 
had  not  formerly  } and  becaufe  the  cultivators, 
encouraged  in  a variety  of  ways,  have  become 
more  adtive  and  more  intelligent. 

ItJ  the  police,  in  the  morals,  and  in  the  politics, 
of  the  moderns,  we  may  difcern  many  caufes  of 
propagation  that  did  not  exid  among  the  an- 
tients:  but  at  the  fame  time,  we  obferve  likewife 
fome  impediments  which  may  prevent  or  di- 
minifh  among  us  that  fort  of  progrefs,  which,  in 
our  fpecies,  fhould  be  mod  conducive  to  it’s 
being  railed  to  the  greated  degree  of  perfection. 
For  population  will  never  be  very  confider- 
able,  unlefs  men  are  more  numerous  and  more 
happy. 

Population  depends,  in  a great  meafure,  on, 
the  didribution  of  landed  property.  Families  are 
multiplied  in  the  fame  manner  as  pofiedions,  and 
when  thefe  are  too  large,  they  are  always  injurious 
to  population  from  their  inordinate  extent.  A man 
of  confiderable  property,  working  only  for  him- 
felf,  fets  apart  one  half  of  his  lands  for  his  income, 
and  the  other  for  his  pleafures.  All  he  appro- 
priates to  hunting,  is  a double  lofs  in  point  of  cul- 
tivation, for  he  breeds  animals  on  the  land  that 
fhould  be  appropriated  to  men,  indead  of  fubfid- 
ing  men  on  the  land  which  is  appropriated  to  ani- 
mals. Wood  is  necelfary  in  a country  for  edifices 
and  fewel  : but  is  there  any  occafion  for  fo  many 
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avenues  in  a park  ; or  for  parterres,  and  kitchen- 
gardens,  of  fuch  extent  as  belong  to  a large  eftate  ? 
In  this  cafe,  does  luxury,  which  in  it’s  magni- 
ficence contributes  to  the  fupport  of  the  arts, 
prove  as  favourable  to  the  increafe  of  mankind, 
as  it  might  by  employing  the  land  to  better  pur- 
pofes  ? Too  many  large  eftates,  therefore,  and  too 
few  fmall  ones  -,  this  is  the  firft  impediment  to 
population. 

The  next  obflacle,  is  the  unalienable  domains 
of  the  clergy  : when  fo  much  property  remains  for 
ever  in  the  fame  hands,  how  fhall  population  flou- 
rifh,  while  it  entirely  depends  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  lands  by  the  increafe  of  fhares  among 
different  proprietors.  What  intereft  has  the  in- 
cumbent to  increafe  the  value  of  an  eftate  he  is 
* 

not  to  tranfmit  to  any  fucceftor,  to  fow  or  plant 
for  a pofterity  not  derived  from  himfelf?  Far 
from  diminifhing  his  income  to  improve  his  lands, 
will  he  not  rather  impair  the  eftate,  in  order  to 
increafe  the  rents  which  he  is  to  enjoy  only  for 
life? 

The  entails  of  eftates  in  great  families  are  not 
lefs  prejudicial  to  the  propagation  of  mankind. 
They  leflen  at  once  both  the  nobility  and  the 
other  ranks  of  people.  As  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture among  the  great,  facrifices  the  younger 
children  to  the  intereft  of  the  elder  branch  ; in 
the  fame  manner  entails  deftroy  feveral  families 
for  the  fake  of  a fingle  one.  Almoft  all  entailed 
eftates  are  ill  cultivated,  on  account  of  the  negli- 
gence of  a proprietor  who  is  not  attached  to  a 
pofleffion  he  is  not  to  difpofe  of,  which  has  been 
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ceded  to  him  only  with  regret,  and  which  is  al- 
ready given  to  his  fucceflors,  whom  he  cannot 
confider  as  his  heirs,  becaufe  they  are  not  named 
by  him.  The  right  of  primogeniture  and  of 
entail  is  therefore  a law,  one  may  fay,  made  on 
purpofe  to  defeat  the  increafe  of  population  in  any 
(late. 

From  thefe  obftacles  to  population,  produced 
by  the  defect  of  legiflation,  there  arifes  a third, 
which  is  the  poverty  of  the  people.  Where- 
ever  the  farmers  have  not  the  property  of  the 
ground-rent,  their  life  is  miferable,  and  their  con- 
dition precarious.  Not  being  certain  of  their 
fubfiftence,  which  depends  on  their  health,  having 
but  fmall  reliance  on  their  ftrength,  which  is  not 
at  their  own  difpofal,  and  weary  of  their  exiftence, 
they  are  afraid  of  breeding  a race  of  wretched  be- 
ings. It  is  an  error  to  imagine  that  plenty  of 
children  are  produced  in  the  country,  where  there 
die  as  many,  if  not  more,  than  are  born  every 
year.  The  toil  of  the  father,  and  the  milk  of  the 
mother  are  loft  to  them,  and  their  children  ; for 
they  will  never  attain  to  the  flower  of  their  age, 
or  to  that  period  of  maturity,  which,  by  it’s  fer- 
vices,  will  recompence  all  the  pains  that  have 
been  beftowed  upon  their  education.  With  a 
fmall  portion  of  land,  the  mother  might  bring 
up  her  child,  and  cultivate  her  own  little  garden, 
while  the  father,  by  his  labour  abroad,  might 
add  to  the  conveniences  of  his  family.  Thefe 
three  beings,  without  property,  languish  upon 
the  little  that  one  of  them  gains,  or  the  child 
perifhes. 
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What  a variety  of  evils  arife  from  a faulty  ol* 
defective  legiflation  ? Vices  and  calamities  are 
infinite  in  their  effects,  they  mutually  aflift  each 
other  in  fpreading  general  deftru&ion,  and  arife 
from  one  another,  till  they  are  both  exhaufted. 
The  indigence  of  the  country  produces  an  increafe 
of  troops,  a burthen  ruinous  in  it’s  nature,  de- 
finitive of  men  in  time  of  war,  and  of  land  in 
time  of  peace,  it  is  certain  that  the  military  de- 
flroy  the  fields,  which  they  do  not  cultivate  them- 
felvesj  becaufe  every  foldier  deprives  the  flate  of 
a hufbandman,  and  burthens  it  with  an  idle  or 
ufelefs  confumer.  He  defends  the  country  in 
time  of  peace,  merely  from  a pernicious  fyftem, 
which,  under  the  pretext  of  defence,  makes  all 
nations  aggrefiors.  If  all  governments  would,  as 
as  they  eafily  might,  let  thofe  men,  whom  they 
devote  to  the  army,,  be  employed  in  the  labours 
of  hufbandry,  the  number  of  hufbandmen  and 
artifans,  throughout  Europe,  would,  in  a fiiort 
time,  be  confiderably  increafed.  All  the  powers 
of  human  induftry  would  be  exerted  in  improv- 
ing the  advantages  of  nature,,  and  in  furmount- 
ing every  obftacle  to  improvement;  every  thing 
would  concur  in  promoting  life,  not  in  fpreading 
deftrution.. 

The  deferts  of  Ruffta  would  be  cleared,  and 
the  plains  of  Poland  not  laid  wafte.  The  vaft 
dominions  of  the  Turks  would  be  cultivated,  and 
the  blefiings  of  their  Prophet  would  be  extended 
over  an  immenfe  population.  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Paleftine  would  again  become  what  they  were  in 
the  times  of  the  Phenicians,  in  the  days  of  their 
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îhepherd  kings,  and  of  the  Jews,  who  enjoyed  1 
happinefs  and  peace  under  their  judges.  The  v 
parched  mountains  of  Sierra  Morena  would  be 
rendered  fertile,  the  heaths  of  Aquitaine  would 
be  cleared  of  infeéts  and  be  covered  with 
people. 

But  general  good  is  merely  the  delufive  dream 
of  benevolent  men.  This  brings  to  my  remem- 
brance the  virtuous  prelate  of  Cambray,  and  the 
good  Abbé  of  St.  Pierre.  Their  works  are  com- 
pofed  with  a defign  to  make  deferts  inhabited, 
not  indeed  with  hermits,  who  fly  from  the  vices 
and  misfortunes  of  the  world,  but  with  happy  fa- 
milies, who  would  proclaim  the  glory  of  God 
upon  earth,  as  the  ftars  déclare  it  in  the  firma- 
ment. Their  writings  abound  with  focial  views 
and  fentiments  of  humanity,  and  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  truly  infpiredj  for  humanity  is  the  gift 
of  heaven.  Kings  will  infure  the  attachment  of 
their  people*  in  proportion  as  they  themfelves  are 
attached  to  fuch  men. 

It  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  one  of  thé 
means  to  favour  population,  is  to  fupprefs  the  ce- 
libacy of  the  regular  and  fecular  clergy.  Monaftic 
inftitutions  have  a reference  to  two  æras  remark- 
able in  the  hiftory  of  the  world.  About  the  year 
700  of  Rome,  Jefus  Chrift  was  the  founder  of  a 
new  religion  in  the  Eaft  ; and  the  fubverfion  of 
Paganifm  was  foon  attended  with  that  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  itfelf.  Two  or  three  hundred  years, 
after  the  death  of  Chrift,  Egypt  and  Paleftine 
were  filled  with  monks.  About  the  year  700  of 
the  Chriftian  æra,  Mohammed  appeared,  and 
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B xix  K e^ablifhed  a new  religion  in  the  Eaft;  and 
o. — v — Chriftianity  was  transferred  to  Europe*  where  it 
fixed.  Three  or  four  hundred  years  afterwards, 
there  arofe  multitudes  of  religious  orders.  At 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  Chrift,  the  books  of  Da- 
vid, and  thofe  of  the  Sybil,  foretold  the  deftrucftion 
of  the  world,  a deluge,  or  rather  an  univerfal 
conflagration,  and  general  judgment:  and  all 
people,  opprelTed  by  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
mans, wilhed  for  and  believed  in  a general  dif- 
folution.  A thoufand  years  after  the  Chriftian 
æra,  the  books  of  David,  and  thofe  of  the  Sybil, 
ftill  announced  the  laft  judgment:  and  feveral 
penitents,  as  ferocious  and  wild  in  their  extrava- 
gant piety  as  in  their  vices,  fold  all  their  poflef- 
fions  to  go  to  conquer  and  die  upon  the  tomb  of 
their  redeemer.  The  nations  groaning  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  feudal  government,  wifhed  for,  and 
ftill  believed  in,  the  end  of  the  world. 

' While  one  part  of  the  Chriftian  world,  imprefif- 
ed  with  terror,  went  to  perifh  in  the  crufades,  ano- 
ther part  were  burying  themfelves  in  cloifters. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  monaftic  life  in  Eu- 
rope. Opinion  gave  rife  to  monks,  and  it  will 
be  the  caufe  of  their  deftrudtion.  The  eftates 
they  poftefted,  they  will  leave  behind  them  for 
the  uie  and  increafe  of  fociety  : and  all  thofe 
hours,  that  are  loft  in  praying  without  devotion, 
will  be  confecrated  to  their  primitive  intention, 
which  is  labour.  The  clergy  are  to  remember 
that,  in  the  facred  fcriptures,  God  fays  to  man, 
in  a ftate  of  innocence,  Increafe  and  multiply  : 
to  man,  in  a fallen  ftate.  Till  the  earth,  and 
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work  for  thy  fubfidence.  If  the  duties  of  the 
priedhood  feem  yet  to  allow  the  pried  to  incum- 
ber himfelf  with  the  care  of  a family  and  an 
edate,  the  duties  of  fociety  more  drongly  forbid 
celibacy.  If  the  monks,  in  earlier  times,  cleared 
the  deferts  they  inhabited,  they  now  contribute 
to  depopulate  the  towns  where  their  number  is 
very  great  : if  the  clergy  has  fubfided  on  the  alms 
of  the  people,  they  in  their  turn  reduce  the  peo- 
ple to  beggary.  Among  the  idle  c lades  of  fo- 
ciety, the  mod  prejudicial  is  that  which,  from 
it’s  very  principles,  mud  tend  to  promote  a ge- 
neral fpirit  of  indolence  among  men  ; make  them 
wade  at  the  altar,  as  well  the  work  of  the  bees, 
as  the  falary  of  the  workmen  ; which  burns  in 
day-time  the  candles  that  ought  to  be  referved 
for  the  night,  and  makes  men  lofe  in  the  church 
that  time  they  owe  to  the  care  of  their  families  ; 
which  engages  men  to  a Ik  of  heaven  the  fubfid- 
ence  that  the  ground  only  can  give,  or  produce 
in  return  for  their  toil. 

There  is  dill  another  caufeof  the  depopulation 
offome  dates;  which  is,  that  want  of  toleration 
which  perfecutes  and  profcribes  every  religion  but 
that  of  the  prince  on  the  throne.  This  is  a fpecies 
of  oppredion  and  tyranny  peculiar  to  modern  po- 
litics, to  extend  it’s  influence  even  over  men’s 
thoughts  and  confidences:  a barbarous  piety, 
which,  for  the  fake  of  exterior  forms  of  worlhip, 
extinguifhes,  in  fome  degree,  the  very  idea  of  the 
exidence  of  God,  by  dedroying  multitudes  of  his 
worfliippers  : it  is  an  impiety  dill  more  barbarous, 
that,  on  account  of  things  fo  indifferent  as  religious. 
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K ceremonies  mult  appear,  deftroys  the  life  of  man* 
and  impedes  the  population  of  dates,  which 
fhould  be  confidered  as  points  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance. For  neither  the  number  nor  the  alle- 
giance of  fubjedts  is  increafed'by  exacting  oaths 
contrary  to  confcience,  by  forcing  into  fecret  per- 
jury thofe  who  are  engaged  in  the  marriage  ties, 
or  in  the  different  profeflions  of  a citizen.  Unity 
in  religion  is  proper  only  when  it  is  naturally  efta- 
blifhed  by  convidtion.  When  once  that  is  at  an 
end,  a general  liberty,  if  granted,  would  be  the 
means  of  reftoring  tranquillity  and  peace  of  mind. 
When  no  diftindtion  is  made,  but  this  liberty  is 
fully  and  equally  extended  to  every  citizen,  it  can 
never  difturbthe  peace  of  families. 

Next  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
military,  the  former  of  which  arifes  from  profef- 
fion,  the  latter  from  cuftom,  there  is  a third,  de- 
rived from  convenience,  and  introduced  by  luxury. 
I mean  that  of  life  annuitants.  Here  we  may 
admire  the  chain  of  caufes.  At  the  fame  time 
that  commerce  favours  population  by  the  means  of 
induftry  both  by  land  and  fea,  by  all  the  objeds 
and  operations  of  navigation,  and  by  the  feveral- 
arts  of  cultivation  and  manufactures,  it  alfo  de- 
creafes  it  by  reâfon  of  all  thofe  vices  which  luxury 
introduces.  When  riches  have  gained  a general 
afcendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  then  opinions 
and  manners  alter  by  the  intermixture  of  ranks. 
The  arts  and  the  talents  of  pleafmg  corrupt  fo- 
ciety,  while  they  poli  On  it.  When  the  inter- 
course between  the  fexes  becomes  frequent,  thev 
mutually  feduce  each  other,  and  the  weaker  in- 
duce 
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duce  the  ftronger  to  adopt  the  frivolous  turn  for 
drefs  and  amufement.  The  women  become  chil- 
dren, and  the  men  effeminate.  Entertainments 
are  the  foie  topic  of  their  converfation,  and  the 
objecft  of  their  occupation.  The  manly  and  rp- 
buft  exercifes,  by  which  the  youth  were  trained 
up  to  difcipline,  and  prepared  for  the  mod  imr 
portant  and  dangerous  profefTions,  give  place  to 
the  love  of  public  fhews,  where  every  paffion  that 
can  render  a nation  effeminate  is  caught,  as  long 
as  there  is  no  appearance  of  a patriotic  fpiriç 
among  them.  Indolence  prevails  among  all  per- 
fons  of  eafy  circumftances,  and  labour  djminifhes 
among  that  clafs  of  men  deftined  to  be  employed 
in  it.  The  variety  of  arts  multiplies  falhions, 
and  thefe  increafe  our  expences  j articles  of  luxury 
become  neceffary  ; what  is  fuperfluous  is  looked 
upon  as  needful;  and  people  in  general  are  better 
dreffed,  but  do  not  live  fo  well;  and  purchafe 
clothes  at  the  expence  of  the  neceffaries  of  life. 
The  lower  clafs  of  men  become  debauched  before 
they  are  fenfible  of  the  paffion  of  love,  and  mar- 
rying later,  have  fewer  or  weaker  children  : the 
tradefman  feeks  a fortune  not  a wife,  and  he  pre- 
maturely lofes  both  the  one  and  the  other,  in  the 
exceffes  of  libertinifm.  The  rich,  whether  mar- 
ried or  not,  are  continually  feducing  women  of 
every  rank,  or  debauching  girls  of  low  condition. 
The  difficulty  of  fupporting  the  charges  of  mar- 
riage, and  the  readinefs  of  finding  the  joys  of  it 
without  bearing  any  of  it’s  difagrecable  inconve- 
niences, tends  to  increafe  the  number  of  unmar- 
ried people  in  every  clafs  of  life.  The  man 
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B viv  K w^°  renounces  the  hope  of  being  the  father  of  a 
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t— .-v — > family,  confumes  his  patrimony,  and  in  concert 
with  the  date,  which  increafes  his  income,  by 
borrowing  money  from  him  at  a ruinous  inuered, 
he  lavifhes  upon  one  generation  the  fupport  of 
many;  he  extinguifhes  his  own  poderityas  well  as 
that  of  the  women  by  whom  he  is  rewarded,  and 
that  of  the  girls  who  are  paid  by  him.  Every 
kind  of  proftitution  prevails  at  the  lame  time. 
Honour  and  duty  is  forfeited  in  every  rank;  the 
ruin  of  the  women  is  but  the  forerunner  of  that 
of  the  men. 

The  nation  that  is  inclined  to  gallantry,  or  ra- 
ther to  libertinifm,  foon  lofes  it’s  power  and  cre- 
dit in  other  countries,  and  is  ruined  at  home. 
There  is  no  longer  any  nobility,  no  longer  any 
body  of  men  to  defend  their  own  or  the  people’s 
rights  ; for  every  where  divifion  and  felf-intereft 
prevails.  No  one  wifhes  to  be  ruined  alone.  The 
love  of  riches  becomes  the  general  objedt  of  attrac- 
tion, the  honed  man  is  apprehenfive  of  lofing  his 
fortune,  and  the  man  of  no  honour  is  intent  upon 
making  his:  the  one  retires  from  the  world,  the 
other  fets  himfelf  up  to  fale,  and  thus  the  date  is 
lod.  Such  is  the  condant  progrefs  of  commerce 
in  a monarchical  government.  What  it’s  effects 
are  in  a republic  we  know  from  ancient  hidory. 
But  dill  it  is  neceflary  at  this  period  to  excite  men 
to  commerce,  becaule  the  prefent  fituation  of 
Europe  is  favourable  to  it,  and  commerce  itfelf 
promotes  population. 

But  it  will  be  afked,  whether  a great  degree  of 
population  be  ufeful  in  promoting  the  happinefs 
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of  mankind.  This  is  an  idle  quedion.  In  fatd, 
the  point  is  not  to  multiply  men,  in  order  to  make 
them  happy;  but  it  is  fufficient  to  make  them 
happy,  that  they  fliould  multiply.  All  the  means 
which  concur  in  the  profperity  of  any  date,  tend 
of  themfelves  to  the  propagation  of  it’s  people.  A 
legiflator  defirous  of  an  increafe  of  people  merely 
to  have  a great  number  of  foldiers,  and  of  fub- 
jefts,  only  for  the  purpofe  of  fubduing  his  neigh- 
bours, would  be  a monder,  and  an  enemy  to  the 
human  race,  fince  his  plans  of  political  increafe 
would  be  folely  directed  to  the  dedrutdion  of 
others.  A legiflator,  on  the  contrary,  who,  like 
Solon,  fhould  form  a republic,  whofe  multitudes 
might  people  the  defert  coads  of  the  fea;  or  who, 
like  Penn,  Ihould  make  laws  for  the  cultivation 
of  his  colony,  and  forbid  war,  fuch  a legiflator 
would  undoubtedly  be  confidered  as  a God  on 
earth.  Even  though  his  name  fliould  not  be  im- 
mortalized, he  would  live  in  happinefs,  and  die 
contented,  efpecially  if  he  could  be  certain  of 
leaving  behind  him  laws  of  fuch  wifdom,  as  to 
free  the  people  for  ever  from  the  vexation  of 
taxes. 

It  is  to  be  prefumed  from  what  we  know  of  Taxes, 
the  date  of  the  favages,  that  the  advantage  of  not 
, being  confined  by  the  reflraints  of  our  ridiculous 
cloathing,  the  unwholefome  inclofure  of  fuperb 
edifices,  and  the  complicated  tyranny  of  our  euf- 
toms,  laws,  and  manners,  is  not  a compenfation 
for  a precarious  life,  for  contufions  received,  and 
perpetual  combats  engaged  for  a portion  of  a 
fored,  for  a cavern,  a bow,  an  arrow,  a fruit,  a 
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B J J K fifh,  a bird,  a quadruped,  the  fkin  of  a bead,  op 
y~~ y— j the  poffefiion  of  a woman.  Let  mifanthrophy 
exaggerate  at  pleafure  the  vices  of  our  cities,  it 
will  not  fucceed  in  difgufting  us  of  thofe  exprefs 
or  tacit  conventions,  nor  of  thofe  artificial  vir- 
tues, which  conftitute  the  fecurity  and  the  charm 
of  our  focieties. 

. There  are  undoubtedly  affaflins  among  us, 
there  are  violators  of  an  afylum,  there  are  mon- 
fters  whofe  avidity,  indigence,  or  lazinefs,  dif- 
guft  the  focial  order.  There  are  other  monfters, 
perhaps  more  deteftable,  who,  poffefied  of  a plenty 
which  would  be  fu.fRcient  for  two  or  three  thou- 
sand families,  are  only  occupied  in  increafing  the 
mifery  of  them.  I lhall  not  the  lsfs  implore 
benediction  upon  the  public  ftrength,  which 
molt  commonly  infures  my  perfon  and  my  pro- 
perty, in  return  for  the  contributions  which  it  re^ 
quires  from  me. 

A tax  may  be  defined,  a facrifice  of-  a part  of 
a man’s  property  for  the  defence  of  the  reft: 
it  follows  from  hence,  that  there  fhould  not  be 
any  tax  either  among  people  in  a ft  ate  of  flavery, 
or  among  favages  : for  the  former  no  longer  en- 
joy any  property,  and  the  latter  have  not  yet  ac- 
quired any. 

But  when  a nation  poflefles  any  large  and  va- 
luable property,  when  it’s  fortune  is  fufficiently 
eftablifhed,  and  is  confiderable  enough  to  make 
the  expences  of  government  necefifary,  when  it  has 
pofieffions,  trade,  and  wealth  capable  of  tempt- 
ing the  avidity  of  it’s  neighbours,  who  may  be 
poor  or  ambitious}  then,  in  order  to  guard  it’s 
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frontiers,  or  it’s  provinces,  to  protect  it’s  navi- 
gation, and  keep  up  it’s  police,  there  is  a necef- 
flcy  for  forces  and  for  a revenue.  It  is  but 
juft  and  requifite,  that  the  perfons  who  are  em- 
ployed in  any  manner  for  the  public  good,  fhould 
be  maintained  by  all  the  other  orders  of  the  fo- 
ciety. 

There  have  been  countries  and  times,  in  which 
a portion  of  the  territory  was  affigned  for  the 
public  expences  of  the  ftate.  The  government, 
not  being  enabled  of  itfelf  to  turn  fuch  extenfive 
poflefiions  to  advantage,  was  forced  to  intruft  this 
charge  to  adminiftrators,  who  either  negiedled  the 
revenues,  or  appropriated  them  to  their  own  ufe. 
This  practice  brought  on  (till  greater  inconveni- 
ences. Either  the  royal  domains  were  too  con- 
fiderable  in  time  of  peace,  or  inefficient  for  the 
calls  of  war.  In  the  firft  inflance,  the  liberty  of 
the  ftate  was  oppreffed  by  the  ruler  of  it,  and  in 
the  latter,  by  ftrangers.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
found  neceflary  to  have  rpcourfe  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  citizens. 

These  funds  were  in  early  times  not  confider- 
able.  The  ftipends  then  allowed  were  merely  an 
indemnification  to  thofe  whom  public  affairs  pre- 
vented from  attending  to  thofe  employments  that 
were  neceffary  for  their  fubfiftence.  Their  reward 
arofe  from  that  pleafing  fenfation  which  we  expe- 
rience from  an  internal  confcioufnefs  of  our  own 
virtue,  and  from  the  view  of  the  homage  paid  to 
it  by  other  men.  This  moral  wealth  was  the 
greatcft  treafure  of  rifing  fociecies  ; a kind  of  coin 
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which  it  was  equally  the  intereft  of  government 
and  of  morality  not  to  diminiftr  the  value  of. 

Honour  held  the  place  of  taxes  no  lefs  in  the 
flourilhing  periods  of  Greece,  than  in  the  infant 
Hate  of  focieties.  The  patriot,  who  ferved  his 
country,  did  not  think  he  had  any  right  to 
deftroy  it.  The  impoft  laid  by  Ariftides  on  all 
Greece,  for  the  fupport  of  the  war  againft  Perfia, 
was  fo  moderate,  that  thofe  who  were  to  contri- 
bute of  themfelves,  called  it  the  happy  fortune 
of  Greece!  What  times  were  thefe,  and  what  a 
country,  in  which  taxes  made  the  happinefs  of 
the  people  ! 

The  Romans  acquired  power  and  empire  almoft 
without  any  affiftance  from  the  public  treafury. 
The  love  of  wealth  would  have  diverted  them 
from  the  conqueft  of  the  world.  The  public 
fervice  was  attended  to  without  any  views  of  in- 
tereft, even  after  their  manners  had  been  cor- 
rupted. 

Under  the  feudal  government,  there  were  no 
taxes,  for  on  what  could  they  have  been  levied  ?• 
The  man  and  the  land  were  both  the  property 
of  the  Lord.  It  was  both  a real  and  a perfonal 
fervitude. 

When  knowlege  began  to  diffufe  it’s  light  over 
Europe,  the  nations  turned  their  thoughts  towards 
their  own  fecurity.  They  voluntarily  furnifhed 
contributions  to  reprefs  foreign  and  domeftic 
enemies.  But  thofe  tributes  were  moderate, 
becaufe  princes  were  not  yet  abfolute  enough  to 
divert  them  to  purpofes  of  their  own  caprices,  or 
to  the  advantage  of  their  ambition. 
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The  New  World  was  difcovered,  and  the  paf- 
fion  for  conqueft  engaged  every  nation.  That 
fpirit  of  aggrandizement  was  inconfiftent  with 
the  flownefs  with  which  affairs  are  managed  in 
popular  affemblies  ; and  fovereigns  fucceeded 
without  much  difficulty  in  appropriating  to 
themfelves  greater  rights  than  they  had  ever  be- 
fore enjoyed.  The  impofition  of  taxes  was  the 
moft  important  of  their  ufurpations,  and  it  is  that, 
the  confequences  of  which  have  been  the  moft: 
pernicious. 

Princes  have  even  ventured  to  render  the  marks 
of  fervitude  apparent  upon  all  their  fubjedts',  by 
levying  a poll-tax.  Independent  of  the  humili- 
ation it  is  attended  with,  can  any  thing  be  more 
arbitrary  than  fuch  a tax. 

Is  the  tax  to  be  levied  upon  voluntary  informa- 
tion? But  this  would  require  between  the  mo- 
narch and  his  lubjeéts  an  attachment  to  each  other 
arifing  from  a principle  of  duty,  which  ffiould 
unite  them  by  a mutual  love  of  the  general  good; 
or,  at  leaft,  a regard  to  public  welfare,  to  in- 
fpire  the  one  with  confidence  in  the  other,  by  a 
fincere  and  reciprocal  communication  of  their 
intelligence,  and  of  their  fentiments.  Even  then, 
upon  what  is  this  confcientious  principle  to  be 
founded,  which  is  to  ferve  as  an  inftrutftor,  a 
guide,  and  a check  in  the  affairs  of  government? 

Is  the  faniffuary  of  families,  or  the  cloict  of  the 
citizen,  to  be  invaded,  in  order  to  gain  by  fur- 
prife,  and  bring  to  light,  what  he  does  not  chufe 
to  reveal,  what  it  is  often  of  importance  to  him 
not  to  difcover.  What  an  inquifftion  is  this  1 
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What  an  injurious  violence!  Though  we  fhould 
even  become  acquainted  with  the  refources  and 
means  of  fubfiftence  of  every  individual,  do  they 
not  vary  from  one  year  to  another  with  the  uncer- 
tain and  precarious  produftions  of  induftry?  Are 
they  not  leflened  by  the  increafe  of  children,  by 
the  dec-ay  of  ftrength  through  ficknefs,  age,  and 
laborious  occupations.  The  very  faculties  of  the 
human  fpecies,  which  are  ufeful  and  employed  in 
laborious  occupations,  do  they  not  change  with 
thofe  viciffitudes  occafioned  by  time  in  every  thing 
that  depends  on  nature  and  fortune?  The  perfonal 
tax  is  a vexation  then  to  the  individual,  without 
being  a general  benefit.  A poll-tax  is  a fort  of 
flavery,  opprefiive  to  the  man,  without  being  pro- 
fitable to  the  ftate. 

After  princes  had  impofed  this  tax,  which  is 
a mark  of  defpotifm,  or  which  leads  to  it  fooner 
or  later,  imports  were  then  laid  upon  articles  of 
confumption.  Sovereigns  have  afFefted  to  con- 
fider  this  new  tribute  as  in  fome  meafure  volun- 
tary, becaufe  it  rifes  in  proportion  to  the  expen- 
ces  of  the  fubjeft,  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  in- 
creafe or  diminifh  according  to  his  abilities,  or 
his  propenfities,  which  are  for  the  mort  part  fac- 
titious. 

But  if  taxation  affeft  the  commodities  which 
are  of  immediate  necefiltv,  it  muft  be  confidered 
as  an  aft  of  the  greateft  cruelty.  Previous  to  all 
the  laws  of  fociety,  man  had  a right  to  fubfirt. 
And  is  he  to  lofe  that  right  by  the  eftablifhment 
of  laws?  To  fell  the  produce  of  the  earth  to  the 
people  at  a high  price,  is  in  reality  to  deprive  them 
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of  it  : to  wreft  from  them  by  a tax  the  natural  book 
means  of  preferving  life,  is,  in  fad,  to  affed  the  ■_  - " _f 

very  principle  of  their  exiftençe.  By  extorting 
the  fubfiftence  of  the  needy,  the  ftate  takes  from 
him  his  ftrength  with  his  food.  It  reduces  the 
poor  man  to  a ftate  of  beggary;  and  the  labouring 
man  to  that  of  idlenefs;  it  makes  the  unfortunate 
man  become  a rogue  ; that  is,  it  is  the  caufe  of 
bringing  the  man  who  is  ready  to  ftarve  to  an  un- 
timely end,  from  the  extreme  diftrefs  to  which  he 
is  reduced. 

If  the  impofts  affed;  commodities  lefs  neceffary, 
how  many  hands,  loft  to  tillage  and  the  arts,  are 
employed,  not  in  guarding  the  bulwarks  of  the 
empire,  butin  crowding  the  kingdom  with  an  in- 
finite number  of  ufelefs  barriers;  in  embarrafling 
the  gates  of  towns;  infefting  the  highways  and 
roads  of  commerce;  and  fearching  into  cellars, 
granaries,  and  ftorehoufes  ! What  a ftate  of  war 
between  prince  and  people,  between  fubjed  and 
fubjed!  How  many  prifons,  gallies,  and  gibbets 
prepared  for  a number  of  unhappy  peifons  who 
have  been  urged  on  to  fraudulent  pradices,  to 
fmuggling,  and  even  to  piracy,  by  the  iniquity  of 
the  revenue  laws  Î 

The  avidity  of  fovereigns  has  extended  itfelf 
from  the  articles  of  confumption  to  thofe  of  traffic 
carried  on  from  one  ftate  to  another.  Infatiable 
tyrants!  Will  ye  never  be  fenfible,  that  if  ye  lay 
duties  on  what  ye  offer  to  the  ftranger,  he  will  buy 
at  a cheaper  rate,  he  will  give  only  the  price 
demanded  by  other  ftates:  if  even  ycur  own  fub- 
jeds  were  the  foie  proprietors  of  that  produce 
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B xix  K ^0U  ^iave  taxe^  theY  would  never  be  able  to 
make  other  nations  fubmit  to  fuch  exactions;  for 
in  that  cafe  the  demand  would  be  for  a lefs  quan- 
tity, and  the  overplus  would  oblige  them  to  lower 
the  price,  in  order  to  find  a fale  for  it. 

The  duty  on  merchandize  which  one  ftate  re- 
ceives from  another,  is  not  lefs  unreafonable* 
The  price  of  the  goods  being  regulated  by  the 
competition  of  other  countries,  the  duties  will 
be  paid  by  the  fubjects  of  that  ftate  which  buys 
commodities  for  it’s  neighbours.  Poftibly,  the 
increafe  in  the  price  of  foreign  produce  may  di- 
minifti  the  confumption  of  it.  But  if  a lefs 
quantity  of  merchandize  be  fold  to  any  country,  a 
lefs  quantity  will  be  purchafed  of  it.  The  pro- 
fits of  trade  are  to  be  eftimated  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  merchandize  fold  and  bought. 
Commerce  is  in  fa6t  nothing  more  than  exchange 
of  the  value  of  one  commodity  for  that  of  another. 
It  is  not  pofiible  then  to  oppofe  the  courfe 
of  thefe  exchangesj  without  lowering  the  value 
of  the  productions  that  are  fold,  by  reftraining  the 
fale  of  them. 

Whether,  therefore  duties  be  laid  on  our  own 
or  on  foreign  merchandize,  the  indu  dry  of  the. 
fubjeCt  will  neceftarily  fuffer  by  it.'  The  means 
of  payment  will  be  fewer,  and  there  will  be  lefs 
raw  materials  to  work  up.  The  greater  diminu- 
tion there  is  in  the  annual  produce,  the  greater 
alfo  will  be  the  decreafe  of  labour.  Then  all  the 
laws  that  can  be  made  againft  beggars  will  be  in- 
effectual, for  man  muft  live  on  what  is  given  him, 
if  he  cannot  live  by  what  he  earns. 
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But  what  then  is  the  mode  of  taxation  the  moft  B 0(?  K 
proper  to  conciliate  the  public  interefl  with  the  * XI,"‘  ^ 
rights  of  individuals?  It  is  the  land-tax.  An  im- 
poli: is,  with  refpect  to  the  perfon  upon  whom  it 
is  charged,  an  annual  expence.  It  can  only*  - 
therefore,  be  aiïeüed  on  an  annual  revenue  ; for 
nothing  but  an  annual  revenue  can  difcharge  an 
annual  expence.  Now  there  never  can  be  any 
annual  revenue,  except  that  of  the  land.  It  is 
.land  only  which  returns  yearly  what  has  been 
bellowed  upon  it,  with  an  additional  profit  that 
may  be  difpofed  of.  It  is  but  within  thefe  few 
years  that  we  have  begun  to  be  fenfible  of  this 
important  truth.  Some  men  of  abilities  will  one 
day  be  able  to  demonllrate  the  evidence  of  it  : and 
that  government  which  firft  makes  this  the  found- 
ation of  it’s  fyllem,  will  necefiarily  be  raifed  10  a 
degree  of  profperity  unknow’n  to  all  nations  and 
all  ages. 

Perhaps,  there  is  no  Hate  in  Europe  at  prelent 
whofe  lituation  admits  of  fo  great  a change.  The 
taxes  are  every  where  fo  heavy,  the  expences  fo 
multiplied,  the  wants  fo  urgent,  the  treafury  of 
the  (late  in  general  fo  much  indebted,  that  a Hid- 
den change  in  the  mode  of  railing  the  public  re- 
venues, would  infallibly  alter  the  confidence  and 
dillurb  the  peace  of  the  fubjebt.  But  an  enlight- 
ened and  provident  policy  will  tend,  by  How  and 
gradual  Heps,  towards  fo  falutary  an  end.  With 
courage  and  prudence  it  will  remove  every  ob- 
itacle  that  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  private  in- 
terefl: might  have  to  oppofe  to  a fyftem  or  admi- 
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ni  Oration,  the  advantages  of  which  appear  to  us> 
beyond  ail  calculation. 

In  order  that  nothing  may  leflen  the  benefits  of 
this  fortunate  innovation,  it  will  be  neceflary  that 
all  lands  without  diftindtion  fhould  be  fubjedded 
to  taxation.  The  public  weal  is  a treafure  in 
common,  wherein  every  individual  fhould  depofit 
his  tribute,  his  fervice,  and  his  abilities.  Names 
and  titles  will  never  change  the  nature  of  men  and 
their  pofieffions.  It  would  be  the  utmoft  mean- 
nefs  and  folly  to  avail  ourfelves  of  diftinddions  re- 
ceived from  our  anceftors,  in  order  to  withdraw 
ourfelves  from  the  burthens  of  fociery.  Every 
mark  of  diftindlion  that  is  not  of  general  utility 
Ihould  be  confidered  as  injurious,  it  can  only  be 
equitable,  when  it  is  founded  on  a formal  en- 
gagement of  devoting  our  lives  and  fortunes  in  a 
more  particular  manner  to  the  fervice  of  our 
country. 

If  in  our  days  the  tax  were  laid  for  the  firft 
time  upon  the  land,  would  it  not  neceflarilv  be 
fuppofed  that  the  contribution  fhould  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  eftates  ? 
Would  any  one  venture  to  allege  his  employ- 
ments, his  fervices,  his  dignities,  in  order  to 
ficreen  himfelf  from  the  tributes  required  for  the 
public  fervice  ? What  connexion  have  taxes 
with  ranks,  titles,  and  conditions  ? They  relate 
only  to  the  revenue:  and  this  belongs  to  the 
Hate,  as  foon  as  it  becomes  neceflary  for  the  pub- 
lic defence.. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  tax  ought  to  be  laid 
lipon  the  lands  is  more  difficult  to  afcertain. 
Some  writers  have  imagined,  that  ecclefiallical 
tithes,  unfortunately  levied  in  the  greateft  part  of 
Europe,  would  be  a proper  mode  to  be  adopted. 
In  that  fyffem,  fay  they,  there  could  be  no  fraud 
nor  miftake.  According  as  circumftances  ffiould 
require  more  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the 
treafury  would  take  a fourth,  a fifth,  a fixth 
part  of  the  productions  at  the  time  of  the  harveff, 
and  every  thing  would  be  fettled  without  con- 
ftraint,  without  deceit,  without  mi  ft  ruff,  and 
without  oppreffion. 

But  in  this  mode  of  levying  how  will  the  tax 
be  collected,  for  objeCts  fo  multiplied,  fo  vari- 
able, and  fo  little  know’n  ? Would  not  the  form 
of  adminiftration  require  enormous  expences  ? 
Would  not  the  farming  of  the  tax  giveoccafion  to 
profits  too  confiderable  ? If  this  arrangement 
fhould  therefore  appear  molt  fatal  to  citizens, 
would  it  not  be  molt  fatal  to  government?  How 
can  any  one  poffibly  doubt,  that  the  intereft 
of  the  individual  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
fociety  ? Can  any  one  be  Hill  ignorant  of  the 
clofe  connection  there  is  between  the  fovereign 
who  afks  and  the  fubjeCts  who  grant  ? 

Besides,  this  impoli,  apparently  fo  equal, 
would  in  faCl  be  the  mod  difproportioned  of  all 
thole  which  ignorance  hath  ever  fuggefied. 
While  one  contributor  ffiould  be  required  to 
give  up  only  the  fourth  of  his  revenue,  one  hair, 
and  fometimes  more,  would  be  taken  from 
others,  who,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fame  quantity 
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B xi^  K productions,  will  have  been  obliged,  by  the 

; v — j nature  of  an  ungrateful  foil,  or  by  the  difficulty 

of  working  it,  to  lupport  expences  infinitely  more 
confiderable* 

These  inconveniences  haveoccafioned  an  idea  to 
be  rejected,  which  has  been  propofedor  fupported 
by  men  little  verfed  in  political  œconomy,  but 
difgufted,  with  reafon,  at  the  arbitrary  manner  in 
which  they  faw  the  lands  taxed.  Suppofe  the  ex- 
tent of  the  domain  be  admitted  as  a rule,  yet 
it  mult  be  confidered  that  there  are  fome  lands 
which  can  pay  a great  deal,  others  which  can  pay 
little,  and  fomer  even,  which  can  pay  nothing, 
becaufe  the  profits  remaining,  after  all  the  ex- 
pences, are  lcaree  fufficient  to  determine  the  moil 
intelligent  man  to  cultivate  them.  If  an  exact 
itate  of  the  leafes  be  demanded,  will  not  the  farm- 
ers and  proprietors  aCt  in  concert  to  deceive  the 
government  ? and  what  means  are  there  to  dif- 
cover  a fraud,  planned  with  eonfummate  art? 
If  you  will  allow  men  to  give  in  the  account  of 
their  own  eltates,  for  one  of  thefe  declarations 
that  fhall  .be  honelt,  will  there  not  be  a hundred 
falfe  ones  ? and  will  not  the  citizen  of  ItriCt  pro- 
bitv be  the  victim  of  him  who  is  deflitute  of 

j 

principles  ? In  the  mode  of  taking  an  eftimation 
of  the  value  of  the  lands,,  will  not  the  agent  of 
the  treafury  fufFer  himfelf  to  be  fuborned  by  con- 
tributors whofe  intereft  it  is  to  bribe  him  ? Sup- 
pole  the  care  of  making  the  repartitions  be  left  to 
the  inhabitants  of  each  diftriCt,  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  molt  equitable  rule,  the  moft  conformable  to 
the  rights  of  nature  and  property  j and  yet  it 

mult 
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mud  necefifarily  produce  fo  many  cabals,  alterca-  B ° K 
tions,  and  animofities,  fo  violent  a collifion  be-  e — » 
tween  the  paillons,  which  will  interfere  with  each 
other,  that  it  cannot  be  productive  of  that  fydem 
of  equity  which  might  inlure  the  public  hap- 
pinefs. 

A register  book,  which  would  cautioufly 
meafure  the  lands,  which  would  appreciate,  with 
equity,  their  value,  would  alone  be  capable  of 
effecting  this  fortunate  revolution.  This  prin~ 
ciple,  lb  fimple  and  fo  evident,  hath  been  rarely 
applied,  and  then  but  imperfectly.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  this  fine  inltitution,  though  warmly 
oppofed  by  authority  and  by  corruption,  will  be 
improved  in  thofe  Hates  where  it  has  been  adopt- 
ed, and  that  it  will  be  introduced  in  the  empires 
where  it  doth  not  yet  exift.  The  monarch  who  . 
fball  fignalize  his  reign  by  this  great  benefit,  will 
be  bleffed  during  his  life,  his  memory  will  be 
dear  to  pofterity,  and  his  felicity  will  be  extended 
beyond  ages,  if,  as  it  cannot  be  doubted,  there 
exilts  a God,  the  remunerator  of  good  aCtions. 

But  let  not  government,  under  whatever  form 
it  may  have  been  edablifhed,  or  Hill  lubfifts,  ever 
carry  the  meafure  of  impofts  to  excefs.  It  is 
faid,  that  in  their  origin  they  rendered  men  more 
aClive,  more  fober,  and  more  intelligent  j and 
that  they  have  thus  contributed  to  the  profperity 
of  empires.  This  opinion  is  not  deftitute  of  pro- 
bability ; but  it  is  Hill  more  certain,  that  when 
the  taxes  have  been  extended  beyond  the  proper 
limbs,  they  have  Hopped  the  labours,  extin- 
guifned  indudry,  and  produced  difeouragement. 
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Though  man  hath  been  condemned  by  nature 
to  perpetual  watchings  in  order  to  fecure  a fub- 
ttftence,  this  urgent  care  hath  not  exerted  all  his 
faculties.  His  defires  have  been  extended  much 
beyond  this  ; and  the  more  numerous  are  the  ob- 
jedls  which  have  entered  into  his  plan  of  happinefs, 
the  more  repeated  have  been  his  efforts  to  attain 
them.  If  he  hath  been  reduced,  by  tyranny,  to 
expedt  nothing  more  from  obftinate  labour  than 
articles  of  primary  neceffity,  his  adlivity  hath 
been  diminilhed  ; he  hath  himfelf  contracted  the 
fphere  of  his  wants.  Troubled,  foured,  and  ex- 
haufted  by  the  oppreffive  fpirit  of  the  treafury, 
he  hath  either  languifned  by  his  wretched  fire- 
fide,  or  hath  quitted  his  country  in  fearch  of  a 
lefs  unfortunate  deftiny,  or  hath  led  a wandering 
and  vagabond  life  over  defolated  provinces.  Moft 
focieties  have,  at  different  periods,  fuffered  thefe 
calamities,  and  exhibited  this  hideous  fpedtacle. 

Accordingly,  it  is  an  error,  and  a very  great 
one,  to  judge  of  the  power  of  empires  by  the  re- 
venue of  the  fovereign.  This  bafis  of  calculation 
would  be  the  bell  that  could  be  eftablifhed,  if 
the  tributes  were  proportioned  to  the  abilities  of 
the  citizens  ; but  when  the  republic  is  oppreffed 
by  the  weight  or  the  variety  of  the  impolis,  thefe 
riches,  far  from  being  a fign  of  national  profpe- 
rity,  are  a mark  of  decay.  The  people,  un- 
able to  furnifh  any  extraordinary  affiftance  to  the 
mother-country,  when  threatened  or  invaded, 
yield  to  a foreign  yoke,  and  fubmit  to  fhame- 
ful  and  ruinous  laws.  The  cataftrophe  is 
battened.,  when  the  treafury  has  recourfe  to  the 
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farming  of  the  revenue,  in  order  to  colled  the 
taxes. 

The  contribution  of  the  citizens  towards  the 
public  treafury  is  a tribute  : they  fhould  prefenc 
it  themfelves  to  the  lovereign  -,  who,  on  his  parr, 
ought  prudently  to  dired  the  employment  of  it. 
Every  intermediate  agent  dedroys  thefe  con- 
nedions,  which  cannot  be  too  nearly  united.  His 
influence  becomes  an  unavoidable  fource  of  divi- 
fion  and  ravage.  It  is  under  this  odious  afped 
that  the  farmers  of  the  taxes  have  always  been 
confldered. 

T he  farmers  of  the  revenue  contrive  the  taxes  ; 
and  it  is  their  bufinefs  to  multiply  them.  They 
envelop  them  in  obfcurity,  in  order  to  give  them 
the  degree  of  extenfion  molt  luitable  to  themfelves. 
Their  interefts  are  fupported  by  judges  chofen  by 
themfelves.  They  bribe  every  accefs  to  the 
throne  ; and  they  caufe  at  pleafure  their  zeal  to 
be  extolled,  or  the  people  to  be  calumniated, 
who  are  diflatisfied,  with  reafon,  at  their  vexa- 
tions. By  thofe  vile  artifices  they  plunge  the 
province  into  the  lowed  degree  of  mifery,  while 
their  own  coffers  regurgitate  with  riches.  Then 
it  is  that  the  laws,  manners,  honour,  and  the 
little  remains  of  the  blood  of  the  nation,  are  fold 
to  them  at  the  vilefl  price.  The  contrador  en- 
joys, without  Jfhame  or  remorle,  thefe  infamous 
and  criminal  advantages,  till  he  hath  dedroyed 
the  date,  the  prince,  and  himfelf. 

Free  nations  have  feldom  experienced  this 
terrible  dcdiny.  Humane  and  conflderate  prin- 
ciples have  made  them  prefer  an  adminidration 
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almod  always  of  a paternal  kind,  to  receive  the 

contributions  of  the  citizens.  It  is  in  abfolute 

%• 

governments  that  the  tyrannical  cudom  of  farm- 
ing out  the  revenue  is  peculiarly  adopted.  Go-r 
vernment  have  fometimes  been  alarmed  at  the 
ravages  occafioned  by  this  practice  ; but  timid, 
ignorant,  or  indolent  adminidrators,  have  appre- 
hended, that  in  the  confufion  in  which  things 
•were,  a total  fubverfion  would  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  lead  change.  Wherefore,  then, 
fhould  not  the  time  of  the  difeafe  be  that  of  the 
remedy  ? Then  it  is  that  the  minds  of  men  are 
better  difpofed  to  a change,  that  oppofition  is 
Jefs  violent,  and  that  the  revolution  is  more 
eafily  accomplilhed. 

It  is  not,  however,  diffident  that  the  impoli 
fhould  be  levied  with  equity,  and  that  it  fhould 
be  colledled  with  moderation  ; it  is  further  necef- 
fary  that  it  fhould  be  proportioned  to  the  wants 
of  government,  v/hich  are  not  always  the  fame. 
War  hath  ever  required  in  all  countries,  and  in 
every  age,  more  confiderable  expences  than  peace. 
The  antients  made  a provifion  for  them  by  their 
ceconomy  in  times  of  tranquillity.  Since  the  ad- 
vantages  of  circulation,  and  the  principles  of  in- 
duftry,  have  been  better  underflood,  the  method 
of  laying  up  fpecie  for  this  purpofe  has  been  pro- 
fcribed,  and  that  of  impofing  extraordinary  taxes 
has  been,  with  reafon,  preferred.  Every  date 
that  fhould  prohibit  them  would  find  itfelf  ob- 
liged, in  order  to  protradl  it’s  fall,  to  have  re- 
courie  to  the  methods  made  ufe  of  at  Condan- 
tinople.  Thç  Sultan,  who  can  do  every  thing 

but 
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but  augment  his  revenues,  is  conftrained  to  give  book 
up  the  empire  to  the  extortions  of  hrs  delegates,  «■ , — 
that  he  may  afterwards  deprive  them  of  what  they 
have  plundered  from  his  fubjeéts. 

That  taxes  may  not  be  exorbitant,  they  fhould 
be  ordered,  regulated,  and  adminiftered  by  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  people.  The  imp  oft  has 
ever  depended  on,  and  muft  be  proportioned  to, 
the  property  poflefied.  He  who  is  not  mafter  of 
the  produce  is  not  mafter  of  the  field.  Tributes, 
therefore,  among  all  nations  have  always  been 
firft  impofed  upon  proprietors  only  ; whether  the 
lands  were  divided  among  the  conquerors,  or 
the  clergy  fhared  them  with  the  nobles  ; or  whe^ 
they  pafied,  by  means  of  commerce  and  induftry, 
into  the  hands  of  the  generality  of  the  citizens. 

Every  where,  thofe  who  were  in  pofieflion  of 
them  had  referved  to  themfelves  the  natural,  un^ 
alienable,  and  facred  right,  of  not  being  taxed 
without  their  own  confent.  If  we  do  not  admit 
this  principle,  there  is  no  longer  any  monarchy, 
or  any  nation  -,  there  is  nothing  remaining  but  a 
defpotic  mafter,  and  a herd  cf  Haves. 

Ye  people,  whofe  kings  command  every  thing 
at  plealure,  read  over  again  the  hiftory  of  your 
own  country.  You  will  fee  that  your  anceftors  af- 
fembled  themfelves,  and  deliberated,  whenever  a 
fubfidy  was  in  agitation.  If  this  cuftom  be  ne- 
gle<5ted,  the  right  is  not  loft  -,  it  is  recorded  in 
heaven,  which  has  given  the  earth  to  mankind  to 
poflefs  -,  it  is  written  on  the  field  you  have  taken 
the  pains  to  inclofe,  in  order  to  fecure  to  your- 
felves  the  enjoyment  of  it:  it  is  written  in  your 
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P xiy  K hearts,  where  the  divinity  has  imprefled  the  love 
— . i of  liberty.  Man,  whole  head  is  raifed  towards 
heaven,  was  not  made  in  the  image  of  his  Creator 
to  bow  before  man.  No  one  is  greater  than  an- 
other, but  by  the  choice  and  confent  of  all.  Ye 
courtiers,  your  greatnefs  conflits  in  your  lands, 
and  is  not  to  be  found  in  your  attendance  on 
your  matter.  Be  lefs  ambitious,  and  ye  will  be 
richer.  Do  juftice  to  your  vaffals,  and  ye  will 
improve  your  fortunes  by  increafing  the  general 
happinefs.  What  advantage  can  ye  propofe  to 
yourfelves  by  raifing  the  edifice  of  defpotifm  upon 
the  ruins  of  every  kind  of  liberty,  virtue,  fen- 
timent,  and  property  ? Confider  that  this  power 
will  crufli  you  all.  Around  this  formidable  Co- 
lofius  ye  are  no  more  than  figures  of  bronze, 
reprefenting  the  nations  chained  at  the  feet  of  a 
{tatue. 

If  the  right  of  impofing  taxes  be  in  the  prince 
alone,  though  it  may  not  be  for  his  intereft  to 
burden  and  opprefs  his  people,  yet  they  will  be 
burdened  and  opprefled.  The  caprices,  profu- 
fions,  and  encroachments  of  the  fovereign,  will 
no  longer  know  any  bounds  when  they  meet  with 
no  obftacles.  A falfe  and  cruel  fyflem  of  politics 
will  foon  perfuade  him,  that  rich  fubjecls  will  al- 
ways become  infolentj  that  they  muft  be  diftrelT- 
ed,  in  order  to  be  reduced  to  fubjeclion  j and  that 
poverty  is  the  firmed  rampart  of  the  throne.  He 
will  proceed  fo  far  as  to  believe  that  every  thing 
is  at  his  difpofal  ; that  nothing  belongs  to  his 
(laves  ; and  that  he  does  them  a favour  in  leaving 
them  any  thing. 
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The  government  will  appropriate  to  itfelf  all  book 
the  means  and  refources  of  induftryj  and  will  lay  v » 
fuch  reftraints  on  the  exports  and  imports  of  every 
article  of  trade,  as  will  entirely  abforb  the  profits 
arifing  from  it.  Commerce  will  only  be  circu- 
lated by  the  interference,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  treafury.  Cultivation  will  be  negledted  by 
mercenaries  who  can  have  no  hopes  of  acquiring 
property.  The  nobility  will  ferve  in  the  army 
only  for  pay.  The  magiftrate  will  give  judge- 
ment only  for  the  fake  of  his  fees  and  his  l'alary. 
Merchants  will  keep  their  fortunes  concealed,  in 
order  that  they  may  convey  them  out  of  a land 
where  there  is  no  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  nor  any 
fecurity  left.  The  nation,  then  lofing  all  it’s  im- 
portance, will  conceive  an  indifference  for  it’s 
Icings  j will  fee  it’s  enemies  only  in  thofe  who  are 
it’s  matters  ; will  be  induced  to  hope  that  a 
change  of  ttavery  will  tend  to  alleviate  the  yoke 
pf  it  § will  expeét  it’s  deliverance  from  a revolu- 
tion, and  the  reftoration  of  it’s  tranquillity  from 
an  entire  overthrow  of  the  ftate. 

“ This  defcription  is  dreadful,”  faid  a vizier 
to  me,  for  there  are  viziers  every  where.  “ I 
<f  am  concerned  at  it.  But  without  contribu- 
ât tion,  how  can  I maintain  that  ftrength  of  thç 
<c  ftate,  the  necefiity  and  advantage  of  which  you 
<c  yourfelf  acknowlege  ? This  ftrength  ftiould  be 
“ permanent,  and  always  equal  ; otherwife  there 
“ would  be  no  more  fecurity  for  your  perfons, 
cc  your  property,  or  your  induftry.  Happinefs 
« undefended  is  no  more  than  a chimera.  My 
<<  expences  are  independent  of  the  variety  of  fea- 
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“ Tons,  of  the  inclemency  of  the  elements,  and 
<c  of  all  accidents.  It  is  therefore  neceflary  that 
“ they  fhould  be  fupplied  by  you,  although  a 
ee  peftilence  fhould  have  deftroyed  your  cattle, 
“ though  infers  fhould  have  devoured  your 
cx  vines,  and  though  the  hail  fhould  have  rooted 
<c  up  your  harvefts.  You  muft  pay,  or  I will 
<c  turn  again  ft  you  that  ftrength  of  the  ftate, 
<c  which  hath  been  created  for  your  fafety,  and 
te  which  it  is  your  bufinefs  to  maintain.” 

Tnrs  oppreflive  iyftem  concerned  only  the 
proprietors  of  lands.  The  vizier  foon  informed 
me  of  the  means  which  he  employed  to  render 
the  other  members  of  the  confederacy  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  treafpry. 

“ It  is  chiefly  in  the  cities  that  the  mechani- 
*<  cal  and  liberal  arts,  of  utility  or  ornament,  cf 
14  neceflity  or  fancy,  are  concentrated,  or  at  leaft 
«<  their  adlivity,  their  difplay,  or  their  improve- 
tc  ment.  There  it  is  that  the  rich,  and  cçnfe- 
« quently  indolent  citizens,  attracted  or  fixed  by 
tc  the  charms  of  fociety,  endeavour  to  delude  the 
« wearifomènéfs  of  life  by  fadlitious  wants.  There 
<£  it  is,  that  in  order  to  gratify  them,  they  employ 
“ the  poor,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  induf- 
“ trions  man  -,  . who,  in  his  turn,  in  order  to 
« fatisfy  the  wants  of  primary  neceflity,  which 
<«■'  are  for  a long  time  the  only  wants  with 
which  he  is  tormented,  endeavours  to  multi- 
fc  plv  the  fadlitious  wants  of  the  rich  man;  from 
“ whence  arifes  between  the  one  and  the  other 
“ a mutual  dependence,  founded  upon  their  re- 
fpedlive  interdis  -,  for  the  induilrious  man 

tc  wiflies 
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,c  wifhes  to  labour,  while  the  rich  man  wifhes  to 
“ enjoy.  If,  therefore,  I can  tax  the  neceffary 
“ articles  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  whether 
“ induftrious  or  idle,  that  is  to  fay,  if  I can  raife 
<£  the  price,  for  the  ftate,  of  all  the  commodities 
“ and  merchandize  which  are  confirmed  there, 
<c  by  the  wants  of  all  the  individuals  ; I fhall  then 
“ have  taxed  all  the  fpecies  of  induftry,  and  I 
tc  fhall  have  brought  them  to  the  condition  of  the 
tc  induftrious  hufbandman.  I fhall  have  done 
“ ftill  more  ; and  efpe, dally,  let  not  this  circum- 
“ fiance  efcape  your  notice,  I fhall  have  made 
tl  the  rich  pay  for  the  poor,  becaufe  the  latter 
tc  will  not  fail  to  raife  the  price  of  his  produc- 
Cf  tions,  in  proportion  to  the  multiplication  of  his 
“ wants.” 

I conjure  thee,  vizier,  to  fpare,  at  lead,  the 
air,  the  water,  the  fire,  and  even  the  corn,  which 
is  not  lefs,  than  thole  three  elements,  the 
facred  right  of  every  man,  without  exception. 
Deprived  cf  light,  no  one  can  either  live  or 
a cl,  and  without  life  or  addon  there  can  be  no 
induftry. 

“ I will  think  of  ir.  But,  attend  to  me  in  all 
“ the  different  plans,  by  which  1 have  compre- 
“ bended  all  the  other  objeds  of  neceffity,  efpe- 
« dally  in  the  cities.  In  the  firft  place,  being 
« mafter  of  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  I fuffer 
« nothing  to  come  from  foreigners,  nor  any 
“ thing  to  be  conveyed  lo  them,  unlefs  they  pay 
<f  in  proportion  to  the  number,  weight,  and 
«c  value  of  the  thing  fent.  By  this  mode,  he 
“ who  hath  manufadured,  or  who  exports,  yields 
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11  to  me  a part  of  his  profits;  and  he  who  re- 
te  ceives  or  confumes,  gives  me  fomething  above 
t(  what  belongs  to  the  merchant,  or  to  the  ma- 
*c  nufadfturer.” 

I understand,  vizier;  but  by  interfering  thus 
between  the  feller  and  the  purchafer,  between  the 
manufacturer,  or  the  merchant,  and  the  con- 
fumer,  without  being  called  upon,  and  without 
your  interference  being  profitable  to  them,  fince, 
on  the  contrary,  you  keep  it  up  to  their  detri- 
ment, doth  it  not  happen,  that  on  their  parts  they 
endeavour,  by  deceiving  thee  fome  how  or  other* 
to  diminifh  thy  fhare,  or  even  to  fruftrate  thee 
of  it  ? 

ft  Undoubtedly:  but  of  what  ufe  would  the 
*e  ftrength  of  the  ftate  be  to  me  then,  if  I did  not 
4C  employ  it  in  finding  out  the  fraud,  in  guarding 
IC  againft  it,  or  in  punifhing  it  ? If  they  endea- 
£t  vour  to  with-hold  or  to  diminifh  my  fhare,  I 
tc  take  the  whole  ; and  even  fometimes  proceed 
<f  a little  further.” 

I comprehend  you  : Thus  it  is  that  wars  and 
exactions  are  flill  maintained  on  the  frontiers,  and 
on  the  borders  of  the  provinces;  and  that,  in  or- 
der to  prefs  upon  that  fortunate  induftry,  which 
is  the  tie  of  the  moft  diftant  nations,  and  of  the 
people  the  moft  feparated  by  their  manners  and 
by  their  religion. 

“ I am  lorry  for  it.  But  every  thing  mud  be 
“.facrificed  to  the  ftrength  of  the  ftate*  to  that 
“ bulwark  which  is  raifed  againft  the  jealoufy 
<c  and  rapacioufnefs  of  neighbouring  powers.  The 
«*  intereft  of  particular  individuals,  doth  not  al- 
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«<  ways  agree  with  that  of  the  greater  number. 
‘f  One  effedt  of  the  proceeding  you  complain  of 
<£  is,  to  preferve  to  you  commodities  and  pro- 
t£  dudtions,  which  perfonal  advantage  would  de- 
<c  prive  you  of  by  exporting  them  to  foreign 
<c  countries  j and  Ï prohibit  the  importation  of 
<c  foreign  merchandize,  which,  by  the  fuper- 
tf  abundance  they  would  occafion,  when  united 
“ to  your’s,  would  lower  the  price  of  the  lat- 
tc  ter.” 

I thank,  thee,  vizier:  but  is  it  neceffary  that 
thou  fhould’ft  have  troops  ? Thofe  troops  are 
very  inconvenient.  And  could’ft  thou  not  ferve 
me  wûthout  a military  parade  ? 

tc  If  you  perpetually  interrupt  me,  you  will 
tc  lofe  the  thread  of  my  fubtile  and  marvellous 
t(  operations.  After  having  laid  a tax  on  mer- 
<c  chandize,  on  it’s  entrance,  and  on  it’s  going 
« out  of  the  empire,  on  it’s  paffage  from  one 
tc  province  to  the  other,  I follow  the  track  of  the 
*f  traveller,  who  goes  through  my  diftriét  on  ac- 
« count  of  his  affairs,  or  through  motives  of  cu- 
« riofity.  I follow  the  peafant  who  carries  to* 
t£  town  the  produce  of  the  fields,  or  of  his  farm- 
" yard  ; and  when  third  drives  him  into  a public 
£f  houfe,  by  means  of  an  affociation  with  the 
“ matter ” 

What,  vizier  1 An  inn-keeper  is  your  affo- 
ciate  ? 

tc  Certainly.  Is  there  any  thing  defpicable, 
£t  when  the  maintenance  of  the  ftrength  of  the 
*c  ftate,  and  confequently  the  wealth  of  the  trea- 
*c  fury,  is  concerned  ? By  means  of  this  affocia- 
7 “ tion. 
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k xix  K <(  ^on»  ^ receive  part  of  the  price  of  the  liquor 

* w — ! ct  conlumed  there.” 

But  vizier,  how  does  it  happen  that  you  come 
to  be  the  partner  of  the  keeper  of  an  inn  or 
tavern,  in  the  fale  of  his  liquors?  1$  it  poflibie 
that  you  fliould  be  his  purveyor  ? 

<c  I his  purveyor  ! This  is  what  I would  care- 
“ fully  avoid.  Where  would  be  the  advantage 
tc  of  felling  the  wine,  which  the  vine-drefler 
,c  might, have  given  me  as  the  tribute  of  his  in- 
tc  duftry?  I am  better  acquainted  with  the  ma* 
*c  nagement  of  my  affairs.  In  the  firlt  place,  I 
tc  am  in  partnerfhip  with  the  vine-keeper  or 
£f  proprietor,  with  the  brewer  and  the  diftiller  of 
te  brandy,  by  which  I obtain  part  of  the  price  for 
*c  which  they  fell  them  to  the  inn-holders,  or 
tc  keepers  of  public  houfes  ; and  I have  afterwards 
ct  another  with  the  latter,  by  which  they  are  ac- 
cc  countable  to  me  in  their  turn,  for  a portion  of 
st  the  price  which  they  receive  from  the  con- 
ec  fumer,  leaving  the  feller  at  liberty  to  recover 
“ from  the  confumer  that  fhare  of  the  price  which 
“ belongs  to  me  from  the  confumption.” 

It  muft  be  acknowleged  that  this  is  very  fine. 
But  vizier,  how  do  you  manage  to  be  prefent  at 
all  the  fales  of  liquors  which  are  made  in  your 
empire  ? How  doth  it  happen  that  you  are  not 
pilfered  by  thefe  inn-keepers,  who  have  been  noto- 
rioufly  difhoneft,  ever  fince  the  times  of  the  Ro- 
mans, though  the  queftors  were  not  in  partner- 
fhip with  them  ? After  what  you  have  intruded 
to  me  I do  not  doubt  of  any  thing,  but  I am  cu- 
rious. 


tc 
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ie  It  is  in  this  inlfance  that  I fhall  appear  bold  1 
to  you,  and  that  you  will  admire  my  fagacity.  It  v 
" is  impoffible  to  afpire  to  every  kind  of  merit 
ce  and  of  glory.  Firft,  no  man  is  allowed  to 
“ move  a hogfhead  of  wine,  of  cyder,  beer,  or 
“ of  brandy,  either  from  the  place  where  it  is 
<{  produced  or  prepared,  or  from  the  ware- 
“ houfe  or  from  the  cellar,  either  to  fell  or  to 
tc  tranfport,  no  matter  for  what  purpofe,  without 
<(  my  permiffion  in  writing.  By  this  I know 
te  what  becomes  of  them.  If  any  liquor  be 
Cf  met  without  this  paflport  I feize  upon  it; 

<f  and  the  proprietor  pays  me  immediately  a 
<c  third,  or  a fourth  more  than  the  value.  Af- 
tf  terwards  the  fame  agents,  who  are  employed 
<f  night  and  day,  in  all  parts,  to  afcertain  to  me 
c:  the  honefty  of  the  proprietors,  or  wholefale 
<f  merchants,  in  keeping  their  compact  of  afio- 
cc  dation,  enter  every  day  twice  rather  than 
tc  once,  into  the  houfe  of  each  inn  or,  tavern- 
“ keeper,  where  they  found  the  veflels,  reckon 
sc  the  bottles  j and  if  there  be  the  leaft  fufpicion 
t(  of  pilfering  upon  my  fhare,  the  punifhment  is 
“ fo  fevere  as  to  prevent  their  being  tempted  a 
cc  fécond  time.” 

But,  vizier,  in  order  to  pleafe  you,  are  not 
your  agents  fo  many  petty  fubaltern  tyrants  ? 

c<  I make  no  doubt  of  it;  and  I reward  them 
cc  well  for  it.” 

Very  well;  but  vizier,  I have  one  lcruple. 
Thefe  alToc.iations,  with  the  proprietor  and  with 
the  merchants  in  wholefale  and  in  retail,  have  a 
little  the  appearance  of  thofe  which  the  high- 
Vol.'VIII.  U wayman 
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wayman  contrats  with  the  pafienger  whom  he 
robs. 

cf  Ycu  do  not  confider  what  you  fay.  My 
,c  affociations  are  authorized  by  law,  and  by  the 
c‘  facred  inftitution  of  the  (Length  of  the  (fate. 
“ Can  no  circumftance  then  have  an  influence 
f£  upon  your  mind  ? But  let  me  now  pcrfuade  you 
<c  to  come  with  me  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  where 
<c  you  wiil  not  find  me  lefs  admirable.  Nothing 
cc  enters  there  without  bringing  fome  profit  to 
<c  me.  Should  they  be  liquors,  they  contribute, 
cc  not  in  proportion  to  their  value,  as  in  my  other 
tc  arrangements,  but  according  to  their  quantity; 
f<  and  you  may  be  allured  that  I am  not  the  dupe. 
<c  The  inn  keeper,  or  the  citizen,  have  nothing 
“ to  fay,  although  I have  befides  fome  concern 
‘c  with  them,  at  the  time  of  the  purchafe  and  of 
<c  the  fale,  for  it  is  in  a different  manner.  If 
cc  they  be  provifions,  I have  my  agents,  not  only 
tc  at  the  gates,  but  at  the  flaughter-houfes  and  in 
“ the  fifh-markets  ; and  no  one  would  attempt 
“ to  plunder  me,  without  rifking  more  than  he 
<c  could  get  by  the  fraud.  Lefs  precautions  are 
ct  neceffary  in  refpedt  to  wood,  forage,  or  paper. 
<£  Thcfe  mercantile  articles  cannot  be  pilfered 
“ as  a flafk  of  wine  is.  I have,  however,  my 
‘c  emiffarics  on  the  roads,  and  in  the  bye-places, 
“ and  woe  be  to  thofe  who  fhould  be  found  en- 
<c  deavouring  to  elude  my  vigilance.  You  fee, 
,c  therefore,  that  whoever  dwells  in  cities,  whe- 
“ ther  he  may  live  by  his  induftry,  or  whether  he 
tc  may  employ  his  income,  or  a part  of  his  profits, 
“ in  a falary  for  the  induftrious  man,  ftill  no  one 

tc  can 
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f can  confume  without  paying;  and  that  ail  men 
f pay  more  for  the  ufual  and  indifpenfible  con- 
c fumptions,  than  for  the  reft.  I have  laid  every 
c kind  of  induftry  under  contribution,  without 
f it’s  perceiving  it.  There  are,  however,  fome 
c branches  of  it  with  which  I have  endeavoured 
c to  treat  more  dire&ly,  becaufe  their  common 
c refidence  is  not  in  towns,  and  that  i have 
c imagined  they  would  be  more  profitable  tor 
c me  from  a fpecial  contribution.  For  inftance, 
c I have  agents  in  the  forges  and  furnaces,  where 
f iron,  which  is  put  to  fo  many  different  ufes,  is 
' manufactured  and  weighed  ; I have  fome  in 
c the  workshops  of  the  tanners,  where  the  hides* 
c which  are  of  fuch  general  utility,  are  manufac- 
c tured  ; I have  fome  among  all  thofe  perfons 
c who  work  in  gold,  filver,  plate,  and  jewels  ; 
« and  you  will  not  accule  me,  in  this  inftance,  of 
c attacking  objects  of  primary  neceflity.  In  pro- 
e portion  as  my  experiments  fucceed  I extend 
« them.  I flatter  myfelf  that  L fliall  one  day  be 
f able  to  fix  my  fatellites  by  the  fide  of  the  linen 
c looms,  becaufe  they  are  fo  univerfally  ufeful. 
« But  do  not  impart  my  fecret  to  any  one. 
c Whenever  my  fpeculations  get  wind,  it  is  al- 
c ways  to  my  detriment.” 

I am  truly  ftricken,  vizier,  with  your  fagacity, 
or  with  that  of  your  fublime  predeccffors. 
Thev  have  digged  mines  of  gold  every  where. 
They  have  made  of  your  country  a Peru,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  have,  perhaps,  had  the  fame 
deftiny  as  thofe  of  the  other  continent;  but  of 
what  concern  is  it  to  you  ? But  you  fay  nothing 
to  me  of  the  lair,  and  the  tobacco,  which  you  fell 
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B xiïc  K ten  ^mes  a^ove  the'ir  intrinfic  value,  though  fait 
i be  the  moft  neceffary  article  in  life,  after  bread 
and  water.  What  is  the  meaning  of  your  filence  ? 
Are  you  fenfible  of  the  contradiction  in  your  con- 
duft  in  felling  this  article,  and  refufing  to  col- 
left  the  other  contributions  in  kind,  under  pre- 
tence of  the  trouble  of  felling  again  ? 

tc  Not  in  the  leaf!:.  The  difference  is  eafily 
* perceived.  If  I received  from  the  proprietor 
ce  or  cultivator  his  (bare  of  contribution  in  kind, 
<c  in  order  to  fell  it  again  afterwards,  I become  his 
“ competitor  in  the  markets.  My  predeceffors 
ft  have  been  prudent,  in  referving  to  themfelves 
ec  the  exclufive  diftribution  of  them.  This  hath 
‘£  been  attended  with  fome  difficulty.  In  order 
££  to  bring  thofe  two  firearms  of  gold  into  the 
f£  refervoir  of  the  treafury,  it  was  neceffary  to 
££  forbid  the  culture  and  the  manufafture  of  to- 
£C  bacco  in  the  nation;  which  doth  not  difpenfe 
tc  me  from  keeping  upon  the  frontiers,  and  even 
C£  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  empire,  an  army,  to 
“ prevent  the  introduction  and  the  competition  of 
£C  any  other  tobacco  with  mine.” 

Have  you  found  thefe  expedients  fuccefsful, 

' vizier  ? 

£c  Not  fo  fully  as  I could  have  wifhed,  not- 
<c  withflanding  the  feverity  of  the  pen-al  laws. 

As  for  the  fait,  the  difficulty  was  much  greater; 
£C  I cannot  but  acknowlege  my  concern  at  it. 
££  My  predeceffors  committed  an  irreparable 
tc  blunder.  Under  pretence  of difpenfing  a ufeful 
£C  favour,  neceffary  to  fome  of  the  maritime  pro- 
tc  vinces,  or,  perhaps,  induced  by  the  allurement 
sc  of  a confiderable  fum,  though  a temporary  one, 

“ which 
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<c  which  other  provinces  paid,  to  be  allowed  to 
tc  furnifh  themfelves  with  fait  as  they  chofe;  they 
tc  gave  way  to  exceptions,  the  confequences  of 
cc  which  are,  that  it  is  not  I who  fell  it,  in  on.e 
tc  third  of  the  extent  of  the  empire,  or  there - 
•cc  abouts.  I am  indeed  in  great  hopes  of  alter- 
<f  ing  this;  but  I mull  wait  for  the  moment  of 
“ diftrefs.” 

Independent,  therefore,  of  the  armies  which 
you  maintain  upon  the  frontiers,  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  tobacco  and  foreign  merchan- 
dize, you  have  (till  others  in  the  inland  parts  of 
the  country,  to  prevent  the  fale  of  the  fait  be- 
longing to  the  free  provinces  from  coming  into 
competition  with  the  fale  of  your’s. 

“ It  is  true.  However  I muft  do  juftice  to 
5*  our  antient  viziers.  They  have  left  me  a very 
“ well-contrived  fyftem  of  legillation.  For  in- 
“ fiance,  thole  perfons  of  the  free  countries  bor- 
<£  dering  upon  thofe  provinces  where  I fell,  are 
“ allowed  to  fell  as  little  fait  as  poffible,  to  pre- 
“ vei)t  them  from  felling  it  to  my  prejudice, - 
tc  and  by  a conference  of  the  fame  wife  mea- 
<<  fures, -thofe  who  are  to' purchase  of  me,  and 
« who,  being  near  the  free  countries,  might  be 
cc  tempted  to  provide  themfelves  at  a cheaper 
(<  rate,  are  compelled  to  take  more  than  they  can 
<c  confume.” 

And  is  this  cuftom  confecrated  by  law  ? 

« Yes;  and  fupported  by  the  auguft  ftreqgth 
f<  of  the  ftate.  I am  authorized  to  number  the 
“ families,  and  if  any4one  of  them  fhould  nqt 
purchafethe  quantity  of  fale  that  I think  necef- 
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“ Cary  for  their  confumption,  they  are  obliged  to 
cf  pay  for  it,  all  the  fame  as  if  they  had.” 

And  every  pérfon  who  fhall  fait  their  meat 
with  any  other  fait  than  your’s,  will  certainly  fuf- 
fer  for  it. 

“ Exceedingly.  Befide  the  feizure  of  this 
“ iniquitous  hilt,  it  colls  him  more  than  he 
iC  would  expend  for  fupplying  his  family  for  feve- 
fc  ral  years.” 

And  what  becomes  of  the  feller  ? 

<c  The  fellêr  ! He  is  of  courfe  a robber,  a 
(i  plunderer,  a malefactor,  whom  I reduce  to 
ef  beggary  if  he  has  any  thing,  and  whom  I 
tc  fend  to  the  galleys  if  he  has  nothing.” 

But  are  you  not,  vizier,  expofed  to  inceflant 
law-fuits  ? 

“ I have  many  upon  my  hands  ; but  there  is 
" a particular  court  of  juftice,  to  which  the  ex- 
tc  clufive  determination  of  them  is  committed.” 

And  how  dolt  thou  extricate  thyfelf  from 
them  ? Is  it  by  the  interference  of  thy  favourite 
principle,  the  ftrength  of  the  Hate  ? 

“ With  that,  and  with  money.” 

I can  but  admire,  vizier,  thy  head  and  thy  cou- 
rage. Thy  head,  which  attends  to  fo  many  ob- 
jects, and  thy  courage,  which  faces  fo  many 
enemies.  You  have  been  typified  in  the  holy 
feriptures  by  Ifhmael,  whole  h lands  were  uplifted 
againft  all,  and  thole  of  all  raifed  againft  him. 

fC  Alas,  I own  it!  But  the  importance  of  the 
9(  ftrength  gf  the  (late,  and  the  extent  of  it's 
ec  wants  are  fuch,  that  it  hath  been  neceflary  to 

ff  have 
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<c  have  recourfe  to  other  expedients.  Befides  D ° ° K 
“ what  the  proprietor  is  annually  indebted  to  me 
{f  for  the  produce  of  his  eftate  -,  if  he  fhould  re- 
“ lolve  to  fell  it,  the  purchafcr  mull  pay  me  a fum  . 

<c  above  the  price  agreed  on  with  the  feller.  I 
have  rated  all  human  compa&s,  and  no  man 
i(  enters  into  any  kind  of  contract  without  fur-  . 

“ nifhing  me  a contribution  proportioned  either 
tc  to  the  objedt  or  the  nature  of  the  convention. 

<£  This  examination  implies  a fet  of  profound 
agents.  And  indeed  I am  often  in  want  of 
<c  them.  The  pleader  cannot  take  one  fmgle  ftep, 

<c  either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant,  without  fome 
cc  benefit  arifing  to  me  from  it  -,  and  you  will 
tc  allow  that  this  tribute  is  very  innocent  j for  no 
<c  one  is  yetdifgufted  oflaw-luits.” 

Suffer  me  to  take  breath,  vizier,  although  thv 

J i 

calculation  fhould  not  beat  an  end.  Thou  halt  wea- 
ried out  my  admiration,  and  I know  not  which  cir- 
cumftance  fhould  molt  excite  my  aftonifhmenr, 
either  that  perfidious  and  barbarous  fcience  which 
extends  it’s  influence  over  every  thing,  and  preffes 
upon  every  thing*  or  that  patience  with  which 
fo  many  repeated  a6U  of  fubtle  tyranny,  which 
fpares  nothing,  are  fupported.  The  Have  receives 
his  fubfiftence  in  exchange  for  his  liberty,  while 
thy  wretched  contributor  is  deprived  of  his  liberty 
by  furnifhing  thee  with  his  iubfillence. 

Hithj-rto  I have  fo  frequently  given  way  to 
emotions  even  cf  indignation,  that  1 have-  ven- 
tured to  think  I fhould  be  excufed  for  indulging 
mvfelf  for  once  in  ridicule  and  irony,  which  have 
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fo  often  decided  the  moft  important  queftions.  I 
refume  the  charader  that  fuits  me,  and  I fay  : 

There  undoubtedly  mud  be  a degree  of  pub- 
lic ftrength  in  every  government,  which  fhall 
ad  both  within  and  without.  Without,  to  defend 
the  body  of  the  nation  againft  the  jealoufy,  the 
cupidity,  the  ambition,  the  contempt,  and  vio- 
lence of  other  nations  ; and  this  protedion,  or 
the  fecurity  which  fhould  be  the  efted  of  it, 
requires  armies,  fleets,  fortrefies,  arfenals,  feeble 
allies  to  be  kept  in  pay,  and  powerful  allies  to  be 
feconded.  Within,  to  preferve  the  citizen  attach- 
ed to  the  order  of  fociety,  from  the  troubles,  op- 
preflions,  and  injuries  he  may  be  cxpofed  to  from 
the  wicked  man,  who  fufters  himfelf  to  be  led 
aftray  by  paffions,  by  perfonal  intereft,  or  by  his 
vices,  and  who  is  reftrained  only  by  the  threats 
ofjuftice,  and  by  the  vigilance  of  the  police. 

We  lhall  moreover  venture  to  advance,  that  it  is 
advantageous  to  the  greater  number  of  citizens, 
that  the  ftrength  of  the  ftate  fhould  encourage 
induftry,  ftimulate  talents,  and  aflift  thofe  who, 
from  an  inconflderate  zeal,  unforefeen  misfortunes, 

f 

or  falfe  fpeculations,  have  loft  their  own  ability. 
It  is  from  this  principle  that  we  trace  the  necel- 
fity  of  charity-fchools  and  holpitals. 

In  order  to  increafe  the  energy  of  this  ftrength 
of  the  ftate,  which,  efpecially  in  monarchial  ftates, 
feems  to  be  diftind  and  feparate  from  the  nation  j 
i would  even  confent  that  the  depofitary  and  di- 
redor  of  this  public  ftrength  fhould  imprefs  awe 
by  a parade  of  dignity,  fhould  attrad  by  mild- 

nefs, 
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nefs,  and  encourage  by  rewards,  fince  it  is  his  book 
duty  to  make  it  be  féared,  refpeéted,  and  che-  ■ ‘ ^ 

rifhed. 

All  thefe  means  are  expenfive.  Expences 
fuppofe  revenue,  and  a revenue  implies  contri- 
butions. It  is  juft,  that  thofe  who  partake  of 
the  advantages  of  the  ftrength  of  the  ftate  fhould 
furnifh  towards  it’s  maintenance.  There  is  a 
tacit  but  facred  agreement  between  the  fovereign 
and  his  fubjedts,  by  which  the  former  engages 
to  aftift,  with  a degree  of  that  force  proportioned 
to  the  portion  that  has  been  furnifhed  of  it,  to- 
wards the  general  mafs  of  contributions;  and  this 
diftributive  juftice  would  be  executed  of  itfelf  by 
the  nature  of  things,  if  it  were  not  inceftantly 
difturbed  by  corruption  and  vice. 

But  in  every  convention  there  is  a proportion 
between  the  price  and  the  value  of  the  thing  ac- 
quired ; and  this  proportion  muft  neceftarily  be 
in  the  ratio  of  minus  on  the  fide  of  the  price,  and 
in  that  of  plus  on  the  fide  of  the  advantages.  I 
am  ready  to  purchafe  a fword  to  defend  myfelf 
againft  the  thief,  but  if,  in  order  to  acquire  this 
fword,  I am  obliged  to  empty  my  purfe  or  to  fell 
my  houfe,  I would  rather  compound  with  the 
thief. 

Now  where  then  is  this  analogy,  this  propor- 
tion of  advantages,  derived  from  the  ftrength  of 
the  ftate,  in  faveur  of  a proprietor , when  compared 
with  the  price  which  he  pays  for  them,  if  among 
the  moft  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  the  leaft  ex- 
pofed  to  excurfions  and  to  foreign  attacks,  after 
having  ceded  a parr,  of  his  pofleffion,  he  is  obliged, 

when 
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when  he  goes  to  live  in  the  town,  to  purchafe  at 
an  advanced  price,  for  the  benefit  of  this  ftrength 
of  the  ftate,  not  only  the  productions  of  other 
people,  but  likcwife  his  own,  when  he  choofes  to 
conlume  them  ? 

What  is  this  proportion  of  advantages  for  the 
hujbandman,  if  he  be  compelled,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  confume  in  kind  a portion  of  his  time,  and  of 
the  means  of  his  induftry,  for  the  conftruCtion 
and  the  repairing  of  the  roads  ; and  if  he  be  alfo 
obliged  to  return  in  money  a confiderable  portion 
of  the  productions  he  hath  acquired  from  the 
earth  by  the  fvveat  of  his  brow  and  by  hard  la- 
bours ? 

What  is  this  proportion  of  advantages  for 
the  mechanic,  who  cannot  work  without  food, 
lodging,  cloathing,  light,  and  firing  ; and  who 
cannot  fupply  himfelf  with  all  thel'e  articles 
without  contributing,  fince  thefe  fevcral  means 
of  fubfiftence  are  taxed  -,  if  he  be  ftill  obliged  to 
return  part  of  the  price  of  his  time  and  of  his  ta- 
lents to  the  impofl:  which  falls  direCtly  upon  the 
productions  of  his  indu  (fry  ? 

What  is  this  proportion  of  advantages  for  the 
merchant , who  hath  already  contributed  in  a va- 
riety of  ways,  both  by  his  perfonal  confumption, 
by  the  confumption  of  his  clerks,  as  well  as  by 
the  advanced  price  of  the  firft  materials  ; if  he  be 
ftill  obliged  to  cede  a portion  of  the  price  of  the 
merchandize  which  he  fends  out,  and  from  which 
he  may  perhaps  receive  nothings  in  cafe  of  fome 
of  thofe  numberlefs  accidents,  from  which  this 
public  ftrength  doth  not  engage  either  to  fereea 
or  indemnify  him  ? 


What 
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What  is  this  proportion  of  advantage  for  all  B ° ° k 
individuals , if  after  having  contributed  in  every  • 

progreffion  and  exertion  of  our  induftry  to  the 
common  mafs,  on  one  hand,  by  an  annual  and 
general  import,  that  of  the  poll-tax,  which  hath 
no  connexion,  no  affinity,  either  with  property 
or  with  induftry,  we  ftill  contribute,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  fait,  a commodity  of  primary  necef- 
fity,  which  is  carried  to  ten  times  it’s  intrinfic  and 
natural  value? 

Once  again,  what  proportion  of  thefs  advan- 
tages belongs  to  all  individuals , if  we  fee  all 
thefe  quotas,  exadted  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
ftrength  of  the  ftate,  wafted  among  the  extor- 
tioners who  colledt  them,  while  the  remainder, 
which,  after  feveral  expences  of  circulation,  is 
poured  into  the  king’s  treafury,  where  it  is  pil- 
laged in  leveral  different  manners  or  diffipated  in 
extravagance  ? 

We  fhall  alfo  afk,  what  analogy  is  there  be- 
tween that  ftrange  and  complicated  variety  of 
contributions,  and  the  advantages  which  each  of 
us  obtains  from  the  ftrength  of  the  ftate;  if  it  be 
true,  as  certain  political  calculators  pretend,  that 
the  furns  of  thofe  who  contribute  are  equal  to 
thofe  of  the  revenue  of  the  proprietors? 

Wf,  can  only  leek  for  an  anfwer  to  this  queftion 
in  the  charaéler  of  the  fovereign.  If  he  be  cruel, 
the  problem  will  not  be  folved  ; and  time,  after 
a long  feries  of  cppreffion  will  bring  about  the 
ruin  of  the  empire.  If  the  fovereign  fhould  have 
any  fenfibility,  the  problem  will  be  folved  in  a 
manner  beneficial  to  his  fubjefts. 

The 
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The  chief  of  the  nation  mud  not  however  flat- 
ter himfelf  with  effecting  any  great  or  lading 
good,  if  he  does  not  make  a judicious  choice  of 
the  man  intruded  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
drength  of  the  date.  It  belongs  to  that  great 
agent  of  govefnment  to  didribute  and  to  render 
fupportable  to  every  individual  the  enormous 
weight  of  the  tribute  by  his  equity  and  by  his  fkill, 
and  to  divide  it  according  to  the  relative  degrees 
of  ability  or  non-ability  in  the  contributors. 
Without  thefe  two  circumdances,  the  oppreded 
people  will  fill  into  a date  of  defpair  more  or 
lefs  didant,  more  or  lefs  alarming.  With  thefe 
two  circumdances,  fupported  by  the  expe&ation 
of  an  immediate  or  approaching  relief,  they  will 
fuffer  with  patience,  and  will  proceed  under  their 
burthen  with  fome  fhare  of  courage. 

But  where  is  the  minider  who  will  fulfil  fo  dif- 
ficult a tafk  ? Will  it  be  the  minider  who,  from 
an  odious  third  of  wealth,  fhall  have  eagerly 
fought  the  management  of  the  public  revenues, 
and  who  having  attained  that  important  pod  by 
dint  of  fervile  intrigue,  fhall  have  abandoned  the 
treafuiy  a prey  to  his  pallions,  his  friends,  his 
flatterers,  and  his  favourites,  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  drength  of  the  date  ? Perifh  the  me- 
mory of  luch  a minider  ! 

Will  it  be  he  who  fhall  view,  in  the  power 
committed  to  his  hands,  nothing  more  but  the 
indrument  of  his  enmicy,  or  of  his  perfonal  aver- 
fions  ; who  fhall  confider  nothing  but  how  to 
realize  the  illufion  of  his  ferocious  and  difordered 
imagination,  wh.o  will  treat  all  meafures  difler-r 
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irig  from  his  own  as  abfurdities  ; vvhofe  ahger 
will  be  excited  again  ft  real  or  pretended  errors  as 
if  they  were  fo  many  crimes  î to  whom  the  fable 
of  the  ftomach  and  the  members  fhall  be  an  ob- 
ject of  ridicule  ; who  (hall  enervate  that  part  of 
the  body  politic  that  fhall  be  difpleafing  to  him, 
by  granting  almoft  exclufive  favours  to  that 
which  his  fancy,  his  intereft,  or  his  prejudices 
fhall  prefer  ; to  whom  every  thing  fhall  bear  the 
ftamp  of  confufion  and  diforder,  which  fhall  not 
be  confonant  to  his  fingular  ideas  ; who,  deftitute 
of  the  wifdom  neceffary  to  correCt  what  is  de- 
fective, fhall  fubftitute  chimeras  to  a regular  fyf- 
tem,  perhaps  imperfeCt  j and  who,  in  order  to 
correCt  pretended  abufes,  blind  to  the  confe- 
quences  of  an  ill-fuggefted  plan  of  reformation, 
will  fubvert  every  thing  with  a difdainful  fmile  ; 
an  empiric,  who  is  as  cruel  as  ignorant,  who  mif- 
taking  poifon  for  the  remedy,  fhall  announce  a 
fpeedy  cure,  when  repeated  convulfions  fhall  pro- 
claim the  impending  diffolution  of  the  patient  ? 
Perifh  the  memory  of  fuch  a minifter  ! 

Sovereigns,  you  who  are  neither  exempt  from 
falfehood  or  feduCtion,  if  you  have  been  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  have  been  directed  by  fuch  mi- 
nifters,  do  not  fubftitute  to  them  a weak  and  pu- 
fillanimous  man,  who,  though  well  informed, 
mild,  modeft,  and  perhaps  incapable  of  commit- 
ting any  great  faults  while  he  aCts  for  himfelf, 
will  (till  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  miQed  by  others  ; 
will  fall  into  the  fnares  that  fhall  be  iaid  for  him  ; 
and  will  want  that  neceffary  vigour,  either  to 
put  a flop  to,  or  prevent  the  evil,  or  to  aCt  in  op- 
3 pofition 
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L pofition  to  yourfelves,  when  his  conicience,  and 
> the  general  intereft  fhall  require  it. 

Do  not  fubftitute  the  morofe,  difdainful, 
and  auftere  man  ; and  much  lefs  the  imperious 
and  harfh  minifter.  The  impoft  is  a heavy  bur- 
then ; how,  therefore,  fhall  it  be  fupported,  if 
the  mode  of  impofmg  it  be  aggravated  ? It  is  a 
bitter  cup,  which  all  muft  fwallow  ; if  it  be  pre- 
fented  haftily,  or  awkwardly,  it  will  certainly  be 
fpilt. 

Do  not  fubftitute  the  man  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  law,  or  who  defpifes  it,  to  attend  to  nothing 
but  finance.  It  is  the  intereft  of  a fovereign, 
that  property  and  induftry  fhould  be  protected, 
againft  his  own  authority,  againft  the  enterprizes 
of  his  minifters,  often  inconfiderate,  and  fometimes 
dangerous.  A minifter  who  facrifices  every  thing 
to  finance,  will  often  fill  the  coffers  of  his  mafter, 
he  will  give  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  throne, 
the  fplendour  of  a formidable  power  -,  but  this 
fplendour  will  be  momentary  as  lightning.  De- 
fpair  will  feize  upon  the  minds  of  the  fubjefts. 
By  reducing  induftry  to  the  moft  extreme  dif- 
trefs,  the  minifter  will  have  aeffed  the  part  of  the 
man  in  the  fable,  who  killed  the  hen  which 
brought  forth  golden  eggs. 

Do  not  fubftitute  a villain,  armed  at  all  points 
with  the  formalities  and  fubtleties  of  law,  who 
will  keep  up  a perpetual  quarrel  between  the  trea- 
fury  and  the  law,  who  will  render  the  former 
odious,  and  will  relax  the  bands  of  a hard  but 
neceflary  obedience. 
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Do  not  fubftitute  that  outrageous  philanthro-  15  K 
pidr,  who  giving  himfelf  up  to  an  ill-judged  fpirit  •-  r-  ^ 
of  patriotifm,  fhali  forget  the  treafury,  while  he 
indifcreetly  gives  way  to  the  Inducing  impulfe  of 
benevolence  and  popularity;  an  impulfe  ever 
laudable  in  a philofopher,  but  to  which  a mi- 
ni fter  ought  not  to  yield  without  great  circum- 
ipedtion.  For  it  mull  (till  be  acknowleged,  thac 
the  ftrength  of  the  hate  rr.uft  be  eftablifhed,  and 
that  there  muft  be  a treafury  to  maintain  it. 

But  above  ail  things,  rejedt  the  prodigal  mi- 
nifter.  How  is  it  poffible  that  a man  who  hath 
failed  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs,  can 
adminifter  chofe  of  a great  Irate  ? When  he 
hath  difiipated  his  own  eftates,  will  he  be  cecono- 
mical  of  the  public  revenue?  Let*us  fuppofe 
him  to  have  probity,  delicacy,  knowlege,  and  a 
fincere  defire  of  being  ufeful  to  the  ftate,  yet  in 
a circumftance,  and  upon  an  object  fo  import- 
ant as  that  in  queflion,  conftitutiooal  virtues 
are  only  to  be  trufted  to.  How  many  men 
are  there,  who  have  entered  virtuous  into  the 
in  ini  It  ry,  and  who,  in  fix  months  after  their 
promotion,  appeared  in  a very  different  light  to 
others,  and  even  to  themlclves.  There  is,  per- 
haps, lefs  fe  duct  ion  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
than  in  the  antichamber  of  a minifter;  and  (till 
lefs  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  in  the  anti- 
chambers  of  other  minifters,  than  at  the  entrance 
of  the  clofet  of  the  minifter  of  finance.  But  we 
have  dwelt  too  long  on  impofts;  we  muft  now 
fpeak  of  what  hath  been  iuggefted  to  lupply 
it’s  olace,  of  pftblic  credit. 
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Public  cre- 
dit. 


In  genera],  what  is  called  credit  is  only  a 
delay  granted  for  payment.  This  was  a cuftom 
unknow’n  in  the  firft:  ages.  Every  family  was 
fatisfied  with  what  uncultivated  nature,  and  fome 
coarfe  labours  fupplied  to  them.  Some  exchanges 
were  foon  begun,  but  only  between  relations  and 
neighbours.  Thefe  connexions  were  extended 
in  all  places,  where  the  progrefs  of  fociety  multi- 
plied the  wants  or  the  pleafures  of  men.  In  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  it  was  no  longer  poffible  to  purchafe 
provifions  of  one  kind  with  thofe  of  another  ; 

metals  were  fubilituted,  and  became  infenfibly 

« 

the  common  reprefentative  of  all  things.  It  hap- 
pened, that  the  agents  of  trade,  which  were  be- 
coming every  day  more  confiderable,  wanted  the 
money  necelTary  for  their  fpeculations.  The 
merchandife  was  then  delivered,  to  be  paid  at 
periods  more  or  lefs  diftant  ; and  this  fortunate 
cuftom  ftill  obtains,  and  will  laft  for  ever. 

Credit  fuppofes  double  confidence  ; confi- 
dence in  the  perfon  who  is  in  want  of  it,  and 
confidence  in  his  abilities  to  pay.  The  firft:  is  the 
raoft  neceftary.  It  is  too  common  for  a man  in 
debt,  who  is  deftitute  of  honefty,  to  break  his 
engagements,  though  he  be  able  to  fulfil  them  ; 
and  to  diftipate  his  fortune  by  irregularity  and  ex- 
travasance.  But  the  fenfible  and  honeft  man 
may,  by  a variety  of  fchemes  well  conducted,  ac- 
quire, or  replace  the  means  that  have  failed  him 
for  a time. 


The  mutual  advantage  of  the  purchafer  and 
the  feller  has  given  rife  to  the  credit  which  exifts 
among  the  individuals  of  one  fociety,  or  even  of 

feveral 
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feveral  focieties.  It  differs  from  public  credit  in 
this  particular,  that  the  latter  is  the  credit  of  a 
whole  nation,  confidered  as  forming  one  fingle 
body. 

Between  public  and  private  credit  there  is  alfo 
this  difference,  that  profit  is  the  end  of  the  one, 
and  expence  of  the  other.  From  hence  it  follows, 
that  credit  is  gain  with  refpedt  to  the  merchant, 
becaule  it  furniffies  him  with  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring riches  ; but  with  refpedt  to  governments, 
it  is  one  caufe  of  irnpoverifhing  them,  fince  it 
only  fupplies  them  with  the  means  of  ruining 
themfelves.  A ftate  that  borrows,  alienates  a 
portion  of  it’s  revenue  for  a capital,  which  it 
fpends.  It  is  therefore  poorer  after  thefe  loans, 
than  it  was  before  it  had  recourfe  to  this  deftruc- 
tive  expedient. 

Notwithstanding  the  fcarcity  of  gold  and 
filver,  the  antient  governments  were  unacquaint- 
ed with  public  credit,  even  at  the  times  of  the 
moll  fatal  and  critical  events.  They  formed, 
during  peace,  a (lock  that  was  referved  for  times 
of  diffrefs.  The  fpecie  being  by  this  method  cir- 
culated afrefh,  excited  induffry,  and  alleviated, 
in  fome  meafure,  the  inevitable  calamities  of 
war.  Since  the  difcovery  of  the  New  World  has 
made  gold  and  filver  more  common,  thole  who 
have  had  the  adminiftration' of  public  affairs  have 
generally  engaged  in  enterpriies  above  the  abili- 
ties of  the  people  they  governed  ; and  have  not 
fcrupled  to  burthen  pofterity  with  debts  they 
had  ventured  to  eontrafï.  This  fyftem  of  op- 
preffion  has  been  continued;  it  will  affedt  the 
Vol.  VIII.  X lateft 
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; latefi  generations,  and  opprefs  all  nations  and  all 
J ages. 

It  is  England,  Elolland,  and  France,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  moft  opulent  nations  of  Europe,  who 
have  given  fo  bad  an  example.  Thefe  powers 
have  found  credit,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  we  do 
not  lend  our  money  to  a man  who  afks  charity, 
but  to  him  who  dazzles  us  with  his  brilliant 
equipage.  Confidence  hath  given  birth  to  loans  ; 
and  confidence  arifes  of  rtfelf  at  the  fight  of  a 
country,  where  the  richnefs  of  the  foil  is  in- 
creafed  by  the  activity  of  an  induftrious  people, 
and  at  the  view  of  thofe  celebrated  ports,  which 
receive  all  the  productions  of  the  univerfe. 

The  fituation  of  thefe  three  fiâtes  hath  alfo  en- 
couraged the  lender.  They  are  not  only  the  pub- 
lic revenues  that  are  his  guarantee,  but  alfo  the 
incomes  of  individuals,  in  which  the  treafury 
finds,  in  times  of  necefiity,  it’s  fupport  and  it’s 
refources.  In  countries  which,-  like  Germany,; 
are  open  on  all  fjdes,  and  which  have  neither  bar- 
riers, nor  natural  means  of  defence,  if  the  enemy,, 
who  can  enter  into  them  freely,  fiiould  either 
fix,  or  only  fojourn  there  for  a time,  they  im- 
mediately levy  the  public  revenues  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  they  even  appropriate  to  themfelves, 
by  contributions,  a portion  of  the  incomes  of  in- 
dividuals. The  creditors  of  the  government  then 
experience  the  fame  thing  as  happened  to  thofe 
who  had  annuities  in  the  Aufirian  Netherlands,, 
and  to  whom  more  than  thirty  years  arrears  were 
due.  With  England,  France,  and  Holland, 
which  are  all  three  fomewhat  more  or  lefs  fecured 
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from  invafion,  there  is  nôthing  to  fear  except  the 
caufes  which  exhauft  them,  the  effedt  of  which  is 
flower,  and  confequently  more  diftant. 

Bcjt  fhould  it  not  be  the  province  of  the  indi- 
gent man  to  borrow,  and  of  the  rich  to  lend  ? 
Wherefore,  then,  are  thofe  liâtes  which  have  the 
moft  refources  the  mod  in  debt  ? It  is  becaufe 
the  folly  of  nations  is  the  fame  as  that  of  in- 
dividuals: it  is  becaufe,  being  more  ambitious, 
they  create  to  themfelves  more  wants  : it  is  be- 
caufe the  confidence  they  have  in  their  means 
renders  them  inattentive  to  the  expences  they 
make  : it  is  becaufe  no  adtion  at  law  can  be 
maintained  againft  them j and  that  their  debts 
are  themfelves  liquidated,  whenever  they  have 
the  effrontery  to  fay,  we  owe  nothing:  it  is  be- 
caufe fubjedts  cannot  bring  their  fovereign  to  juf- 
tice  : it  is  becaufe  a power  hath  never  been,  nor 
perhaps  never  will  be  feen,  to  take  up  arms  in  fa- 
vour of  their  citizens,  robbed  and  plundered  by  a 
foreign  power  : it  is  becaufe  a (late  renders  it’s 
neighbours  in  a manner  fubjedt  to  it  by  loans  : 
it  is  becaufe  Holland  is  in  confiant  apprehenfion, 
left  the  firft  cannon-fhot  which  fhould  pierce  the 
fide  of  one  of  her  fhips  fhould  acquit  England  to- 
wards her  : it  is  becaufe  an  edidt  dated  from 
Verfailles  may,  without  confequences,  acquit 
France  to  Geneva  : it  is  becaufe  thefe  motives, 
which  it  would  be  fhameful  to  acknowlege,  adt 
fecretly  in  the  breads  and  in  the  councils  of 
powerful  kings. 

The  cuftom  of  public  credit,  though  ruinous 
to  every  Hate,  is  not  equally  fo  to  all.  A nation 
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B xix  K ^iat:  ^as  ^evera^  valuable  productions  of  it’s  own  ; 
c— v— j whofe  revenue  is  entirely  free;  which  hath  always 
fulfilled  it’s  engagements,  which  hath  not  been 
fwayed  by  the  ambition  of  conquefts,  and  which 
governs  it’s  felf  ; fuch  a nation  will  raife  money 
at  an  eafier  rate,  than  an  empire,  the  foil  of 

which  is  not  fertile  ; which  is  overloaded  with 

/ • 

debts1  ; which  engages  in  undertakings  beyond 
it’s  ftrength  ; which  has  deceived  it’s  creditors, 
and  groans  beneath  an  arbitrary  power.  The 
lender,  who  of  courfe  impofes  the  law,  will  al- 
ways proportion  the  terms  to  the  rifques  he  muft 
run.  Thus,  a people  whofe  finances  are  in  a ftate 
of  confufion,  will  foon  fall  into  the  utmoft  diftrefs 
by  public  credit  : but  even  the  bed-regulated  go- 
vernment will  alfo  experience  the  decline  of  it’s 
profperity  from  it. 

But  fome  political  arithmeticians  have  afiert- 
ed,  that  it  is  advantageous  to  invite  the  fpecie  of 
other  nations  into  that  of  our  own  country,  and 
that  public  loans  produce  that  important  effeCt. 
It  is  certain,  that  it  is  a method  of  attracting  the 
fpecie  of  other  nations  ; but  merely,  as  if  it  were 
obtained  by  the  fale  of  one  or  more  provinces  of 
the  empire.  Perhaps,  it  would  be  a more  ra- 
tional practice  to  deliver  up  the  foil  to  them,  than 
to  cultivate  it  folely  for  their  ufe. 

But  if  the  ftate  borrowed  only  of  it’s  own  fub- 
jects,  the  national  revenue  would  not  be  given  up 
to  foreigners.  It  certainly  would  not  : but  the 
ftate  would  impoverifh  fome  of  it’s  members,  in 
order  to  enrich  one  individual.  Muft  not  taxes 
be  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  intereft  that  is 
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to  be  paid,  and  the  capital  that  is  to  be  replaced  ? B K 

Will  not  the  proprietors  of  lands,  the  hufband-  < y — *-> 

men,  and  every  citizen,  find  the  burthen  greater, 
than  if  all  the  money  borrowed  by  the  ftate  had 
been  demanded  from  them  at  once  ? Their  fitua- 
tion  is  the  fame,  as  if  they  themfelves  had  bor- 
rowed it,  inftead  of  retrenching  from  their  ordi- 
nary expences,  as  much  as  might  enable  them  to 
fupply  an  accidental  charge. 

But  the  paper-currency  which  is  introduced  by 
the  loans  made  to  government,  increafes  the 
quantity  of  wealth  in  circulation,  gives  a great 
extenfion  to  trade,  and  facilitates  every  commer- 
cial tranfadtion.  Infatuated  men  ! refledt  on  the 
dangerous  confequences  of  your  political  fyftem. 

Extend  it  only  as  far  as  poffible  j let  the  ftate 
borrow  all  it  can  -,  load  it  with  intereft  to  be  paid  ; 
and  by  thefe  means  reduce  it  to  the  neceftity  of 
ftraining  every  tax  to  the  utmoftj  ye  will  foon 
find,  that  with  all  the  wealth  you  may  have  in 
circulation,  ye  will  have  no  frefia  fupply  for  the 
purpofes  of  confumption  and  trade.  Money,  and 
the  paper  which  reprefenrs  it,  do  not  circulate  of 
themfelves,  nor  without  the  afiiftance  of  thofe 
powers  which  fet  them  in  motion.  All  the  dif- 
ferent figns  introduced  in  lieu  of  coin,  acquire  a 
value  only  proportionate  to  the  number  of  fales 
and  purchafes  that  are  made.  Let  us  agree  with 
you,  in  fuppofing  all  Europe  filled  with  gold.  If 
it  fhould  have  no  merchandife  to  trade  with,  that 
gold  will  have  no  circulation.  Let  us  only  in- 
creafe  commercial  effedts,  and  take  no  concern 
about  thefe  reprefentations  of  wealth  -,  mutual 
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confidence  and  necefiity  will  foon  occafion  them 
to  be  efiablifned  wiihout  your  afiiftance.  But 
let  your  care  be  principally  diredted  in  pre- 
venting their  increafc,  by  fuch  means  as  mud 
necefi'arily  diminifh  the  mafs  of  your  growing 
produce. 

But  the  cuftom  of  public  credit  enables  one 
power  to  give  the  law  to  others.  Will  it  never 
be  perceived  that  this  refource  is  common  to  all 
nations  ? If  it  be  a general  mode  by  which  a 
Hate  may  obtain  a fuperiority  over  it’s  enemies, 
may  it  not  be  ferviceable  to  them  for  the  fame 
purpofes  ? Will  not  the  credit  of  the  two  nations 
be  in  proportion  to  their  refpedtive  wealth  ? and 
will  they  not  be  ruined  without  having  any  other 
advantages  over  one  another,  than  thofë  they 
were  in  poflefiion  of,  independent  of  every  loan  ? 
When  I fee  monarchs  and  empires  furioufiy  at- 
tacking and  waging  war  againft  each  other,  with 
all  their  debts,  with  their  public  funds,  and  their 
revenue  already  deeply  mortgaged,  it  feems  to 
me,  fays  a philosophical  writer,  as  if  I faw  men 
fighting  with  clubs  in  a potter’s  fhop  furrounded 
with  porcelain. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  prefumptuous  to  affirm* 
that  in  no  circumfiance  vvhatfoever  the  public  fer- 
yice  can  ever  require  an  alienation  of  part  of  the 
public  revenues.  The  feenes  that  difturb  the 
world  are  fo  various  ; empires  are  expofed  to  fuch 
extraordinary  revolutions  ; the  field  of  events  is 
fo  extenfive  ; political  interefis  occafion  fuch 
amazing  changes  in  public  affairs,  that  it  is  not 
within  the  reach  of  human  wifdom  to  forefee  and 
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calculate  every  circumftance.  But  in  this  in- 
ftance,  it  is  the  ordinary  conduit  of  governments 
that  we  are  attending  to,  and  not  an  extraordi- 
nary fituation,  which,  in  all  probability,  may  ne- 
ver prefent  itfelf. 

Every  ftate  which  will  not  be  diverted  from 
the  ruinous  courfe  of  loans,  by  fuch  confiderations 
as  we  have  juft  been  offering,  will  be  the  canfe  of 
it’s  own  deftruition.  The  facility  of  acquiring 
large  fums  of  money  at  once,  will  engage  a go- 
vernment in  every  kind  of  unreafonable,  rafb,  and 
expenfive  undertaking;  will  make  it  mortgage 
it’s  future  expectations,  for  prefent  exigencies, 
and  game  with  the  prefent  ftock  to  acquire  future 
fupplies.  One  loan  will  bring  on  another,  and 
to  accelerate  the  laft,  the  intereft  will  be  more 
and  more  raifed. 

This  irregularity  will  caufe  the  fruits  of  induf- 
try  to  pals  into  fome  idle  hands.  The  facility  of 
obtaining  every  enjoyment  without  labour,  will 
induce  every  perfon  of  fortune,  as  well  as  all  vi- 
cious and  intriguing  men,  to  refort  to  the  capi- 
tal ; who  will  bring  with  them  a train  of  lervants, 
borrowed  from  the  plough  ; of  young  girls,  de- 
prived of  their  innocence,  and  prevented  from 
marrying;  of  perfons  of  both  fexes,  devoted  to 
luxury  : all  of  them  the  inftruments,  the  victims, 
the  objects,  or  the  fport  of  indolence  and  volup- 
tuoufnefs. 

The  feducing  attraction  of  public  debts  will 
fpread  more  and  more.  When  men  can  reap  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  without  labour,  every  indivi- 
dual will  engage  in  that  fpecies  of  employment 
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B xix  K which  is  at  once  lucrative  and  eafy.  Proprietors 
— > of  land,  and  merchants,  will  all  become  annui- 
tants. Money  is  converted  into  paper  currency, 
edablifhed  by  the  date,  becaufe  it  is  more  port- 
able than  fpecie,  lefs  fubject  to  alteration  from 
time,  and  lefs  liable  to  the  injury  of  feafons,  and 
the  rapacity  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue.  The 
preference  given  to  the  reprefentative  paper, 
above  the  real  fpecie  or  commodity,  will  be  inju- 
rious to  agriculture,  trade,  and  induftry.  As  the 
date  always  expends  what  has  been  wrongfully 
acquired  in  an  improper  manner,  in  proportion 
as  it’s  debts  increafe,  the  taxes  mud  be  aug- 
mented in  order  to  pay  the  intered.  Thus  all  the 
aiftive  and  ufeful  clafles  of  fociety  are  plundered 
and  exhaufted  by  the  idle,  ufelefs  clafs  of  annui- 
tants. The  increafe  of  taxes  raifes  the  price  of 
commodities,  and  confequently  that  of  indudry. 
Bya  thefe  means,  confumption  is  leffened  -,  be- 
caufe exportation  ceafes,  as  foon  as  merchandife  is 
too  dear  to  dand  the  competition  of  other  na- 
tions. The  lands  and  manufactures  are  equally 
affected. 

The  inability  the  date  then  finds  itfelf  in  to  an- 
fwer  it’s  engagements,  forces  it  to  extricate  itfelf 
by  bankruptcy  j a method  the  mod  dedructive  of 
the  freedom  of  the  people,  and  of  the  power  of 
the  fovereign.  Then  the  decrees  for  loans  are 
paid  by  edicts  of  reduction.  Then  the  oaths  of 
the  monarch,  and  the  rights  of  the  lubjects,  will 
be  betrayed.  Then  the  fured  bafis  of  all  go- 
vernments, public  confidence,  will  be  irrecover- 
ably lod.  Then  the  fortune  of  the  rich  m^n  is 
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overthrow’n,  and  the  poor  man  is  deprived  of  the  book 
fruits  of  his  long-continued  labours,  which  he  had  * ' ^ 

intruded  to  the  trea.fury,  in  order  to  fecure  a fub- 
fift.ence  in  his  old  age.  Then  the  labour  and  the  fa- 
laries  are  fulpended,  and  the  multitude  oflaborious 
perfons  fall  into  a kind  of  palfy,  and  are  reduced  to 
beggary.  Then  the  manufactures  are  empty,  and 
the  hofpitals  are  filled,  as  they  are  in  times  of  a 
peftilence.  Then  the  minds  of  ail  men  are  exaf- 
perated  againft  the  prince,  while  his  agents  are 
every  where  loaded  with  imprecations.  Then  the 
feeble  man,  who  can  fubmit  to  lead  a life  of  mi- 
fery,  is  condemned  to  tears  ; while  he  to  whom 
nature  has  given  an  impatient  and  ftronger  mind, 
arms  himfelf  with  a dagger,  which  he  turns  either 
againft  himfelf,  or  againft  his  fellow-citizen. 

Then  the  fpirit,  the  manners,  and  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  nation  are  deftroyed  -s  the 
fpirit,  by  depreffion  and  affliction  ; the  manners, 
by  the  neceflity  of  having  recourfe  to  refources 
which  are  always  criminal  or  difhoneft  ; health, 
by  the  fame  confequences  which  would  follow  a 
fudden  famine.  Sovereign  minifters,  is  it  pof- 
lible  that  the  image  of  fuch  calamity  fhould  be 
prefented  to  you,  without  difturbing  your  tran- 
ciuillity,  or  exciting  your  remorfe  ? If  there  be  a 
great  Judge  who  waits  for  you,  how  will  you  dare 
to  appear  before  him,  and  what  fentence  can  you 
poffibly  expeCt  from  him  ? Doubt  not  but  that  it 
will  be  the  fame  as  that  which  thofe  wretches 
whom  you  have  made,  and  whofe  foie  avenger  he 
was,  fhall  have  called  down  upon  you.  Accurfed 
in  this  world,  you  will  ftill  be  fo  in  the  next. 
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Such  is  the  end  of  loans,  froin  whence  we  may 
judge  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  are 
founded. 

After  having  examined  the  fprings  and  fup- 
port  of  every  civilized  fociety,  let  us  take  a view 
of  the  ornaments  and  decorations  of  the  edifice. 
Thefe  are  the  fine  arts,  and  polite  literature. 

Nature  is  the  model  of  both  the  one  and 
the  other.  To  ftudy  nature,  and  to  ftudy  her 
with  propriety,  to  feletft  her  bell  appearances,  to 
copy  her  faithfully,  to  correct  her  defeats,  and 
to  embellifh  or  collect  her  Icattered  beauties,  in 
order  to  compofe  of  them  one  marvellous  object  : 
thefe  are  fo  many  talents  infinitely  rare.  Some 
of  them  may  accompany  the  man  of  genius; 
others  may  be  the  refult  of  ftudy,  and  of  the  la- 
bours of  feveral  great  men.  Sublimity  of  thought, 
and  expreflion,  may  prevail,  where  there  is  a 
want  of  tafte.  Imagination  and  invention  may 
difplay  it’s  powers  in  a man  who  is  impetuous 
and  incorreft.  Ages  pals  away,  before  there  ap- 
pears an  orator,  a poet,  a painter,  or  a ftatuary, 
in  whom  judgment,  which  reflects  upon  it’s 
operations,  moderates  that  ardour  which  is  impa- 
tient of  advancing  in  it’s  career. 

It  is  chiefly  utility  which  hath  given  birth  to 
literature,  while  the  fine  arts  have  owed  their 
origin  to  the  allurements  of  pleafure. 

In  Greece  they  were  the  offspring  of  the  foil 
itfelf.  The  Greeks,  favoured  with  the  mod  for- 
tunate climate,  had  a feene  of  nature  inceflfantly 
before  them,  replete  with  wonderful  objelts  of 
delight  or  of  horror,  rapid  ftreams,  craggy 
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mountains,  antient  forefts,  fertile  plains,  a^ree-  book. 
able  vallies,  and  delightful  (lopes  ; the  fea  fome- 
times  calm  and  fometimes  agitated  ; every  thing 
in  a word,  which  infufes  ardour  into  the  foul, 
every  thing  which  awakens  fenfibility  and  extends 
the  imagination.  Thefe  people,  being  fcrupulous 
imitators,  copied  nature  at  fir  ft,  fuch  as  they  faw 
her.  They  loon  adapted  a lpirit  of  difcrimina- 
tion  to  their  models.  Attention  to  the  principal 
functions  of  the  limbs  pointed  out  to  them  their 
grofleft  defers  which  they  corrected.  They  af- 
terwards difcovered  the  more  trifling  imperfec- 
tions of  a figure  which  they  likewife  altered  -,  and 
thus  they  raifed  themfelves  gradually  to  the  con- 
ception of  ideal  beauty,  that  is  to  the  conception 
of  a being,  the  exiftence  of  which  is  perhaps  pof- 
fible  though  not  real,  for  nature  makes  nothing 
perfect.  Nothing  is  regular  in  it,  and  yet  nothing 
is  out  of  it’s  place.  There  are  too  many  caufes 
combined  at  once  in  the  creation,  not  merely  of 
an  entire  animal,  but  even  of  the  fmalleft  fimilar 
parts  of  an  animal,  that  we  (hould  expeCt  to  find 
exaCt  fymmetry  in  them.  The  beautiful  of  nature 
confifts  in  a precife  feries  of  imperfections.  The 
whole  may  be  cenfured,  but  in  that  whole  every 
part  is  precifely  what  it  (hould  be.  The  atten- 
tive confideration  of  a flower,  of  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  or  of  a leaf,  are  fufficient  to  confirm  this 
opinion. 

It  was  by  this  flow  and  laborious  mode  that 
painting  and  fculpture  acquired  that  degree  of 
perfection  which  aftonifties  us,  in  the  Gladiator, 
the  Antinous,  and  Venus  of  Medicis.  To  thefe 
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3 xix  K f°rtunat€  caufes  may  be  added  a language  harmo- 

v- — y 1 nious  from  it’s  origin  3 a poetry  fublime  and  full 

of  agreeable  as  well  terrible  images,  previous  to 
the  birth  of  the  arts  ; the  fpirit  of  liberty;  the 
exercife  of  the  fine  arts,  forbidden  to  (laves  ; the 
intercourfe  of  artifts  with  philofophers  ; their 
emulation  kept  up  by  labours,  rewards,  and  enco- 
miums 3 the  continual  view  of  the  human  frame  in 
baths  and  if.  the  Gymnafia,  which  is  a continual 
lefion  for  the  artift,  and  the  principle  of  refined  • 
tafte  in  the  nation.  The  large  and  flowing  gar- 
ments which  did  not  deform  any  part  of  the  body 
by  prefling  and  confining  it  3 numberlefs  temples 
to  decorate  the  flatues  of  the  Gods  and  Goddefles, 
and  confequently  the  ineftimable  value  fet  on 
beauty,  which  was  to  ferve  as  the  model  3 and  the 
jcuftom  of  confecrating,  by  monuments,  the  me- 
morable aflions  of  great  men. 

Homer  had  fet  the  example  of  epic  poetry. 
The  Olympic  games  haftened  the  progrefs  of 
lyric  poetry,  of  mufic,  and  of  tragedy.  The 
concatenation  of  the  arts,  one  with  the  other,  ex- 
erted it’s  influence  on  archite&ure.  Eloquence  af- 
fumed  dignity  ar.d  vigour,  while  it  was  difcufling 
the  public  interefts. 

The  Romans,  who  copied  the  Greeks  in  every 
thing,  were  inferior  to  their  models,  having  nei- 
ther the  fame  gracefulnefs  nor  the  fame  origina- 
lity. In  fuch  of  their  works  as  were  really  beau- 
tiful, the  efforts  of  an  able  copyifl:  were  frequently 
obferved,  a circumftance  which  was  almofl  un- 
avoidable. If  the  mafterpieces  which  they  had 
perpetually  before  them  had  been  deftroyed, 

their 
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their  genius  left  to  it’s  own  powers  and  it’s  natu- 
ral energy,  after  fome  trials  and  after  fome  devi- 
ations, would  have  foared  to  a very  high  degree 
of  perfection,  and  their  works  would  have  had 
that  character  of  truth  which  they  could  not  pof- 
fefs,  when  executed  partly  from  nature  and  partly 
from  the  productions  of  a fchool,  the  fpirit  of 
which  was  unknow’n  to  them.  Thefe  originals 
were  to  them  as  were  the  works  of  the  Creator  : 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  produced. 

A rigid  talle,  however,  prefided  over  all  the 
performances  of  the  Romans.  It  guided  equally 
their  artifts  and  their  writers.  Their  works  were 
either  the  image  or  the  copy  of  truth.  The  ge- 
nius of  invention,  and  that  of  execution,  ne- 
ver infringed  the  proper  limits.  In  the  [midfl: 
of  profufion  and  magnificence  the  graces  were 
diftributed  with  a prudent  hand.  Every  thing 
that  went  beyond  the  beautiful  was  fkilfully  re- 
trenched. 

The  experience  of  all  nations  and  of  all  ages 
demonllrates,  that  whatever  hath  attained  to  per- 
fection is  not  long  before  it  degenerates.  The 
revolution  is  more  or  lefs  rapid,  but  always  in- 
fallible. Among  the  Romans  it  was  the  work  of 
a few  ambitious  writers,  who  defpairing  to  excell, 
or  even  equal  their  predeceflors,  contrived  to 
open  to  themfelves  a new  career.  To  plans 
clofely  arranged,  to  ideas  luminous  and  profound, 
to  images  full  of  dignity,  to  phrafes  of  great  en- 
ergy, and  to  exprefiions  fuited  to  every  fubject, 
were  fubftituted  the  fpirit  of  wit,  analogies  more 
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fingular  than  precife,  a continual  contrail  of  words 
or  ideas,  a broken  and  loofe  flyle,  more  firiking 
than  natural}  in  a word,  all  the  faults  that  are 
produced  from  an  habitual  defire  of  being  bril- 
liant and  of  pleafing.  The  arts  were  draw’n  into 
the  fame  vortex  ; they  were  carried  to  excefs,  too 
much  refined  and  affected  as  eloquence  and  poetry 
were*  All  the  productions  of  genius  bore  the 
fame  mark  of  degradation* 

They  emerged  from  this  but  only  to  fall  into 
one  ftill  more  fatal.  The  fir  ft-  men  to  whom  it 
was  given  to  cultivate  the  arts,  intended  to  make 
impreffions  that  fhould  be  lively  and  durable.  In 
order  to  attain  their  end  with  greater  certainty, 
they  thought  it  neceffary  to  enlarge  every  object. 
Th  is  miflake,  which  was  a neceffary  confequence 
of  their  want  of  experience,  led  them  to  exag- 
geration. What  had  been  done  in  the  firfl  in- 
stance from  ignorance,  was  afterwards  revived 
from  flattery.  The  emperors  who  had  raifed  an 
unlimited  power  upon  the  ruins  of  Roman  liberty, 
would  no  longer  be  mere  mortals.  To  gratify 
this  extravagant  pride,  it  was  neceffary  to  bellow 
upon  them  the  attributes  of  the  divinity.  Their 
images,  their  flatues,  and  their  palaces  no  longer 
appeared  in  their  true  proportions,  but  all  of 
them  affumed  a doloffal  magnitude.  The  na- 
tions proftrated  themfelves  before  thefe  idols,  and 
incenfe  was  burnt  upon  their  altars.  The  people 
and  the  artifls  feduced  the  poets,  the  orators,  and 
the  hiflorians,  whofe  perfon  would  have  been  ex- 
pofed  to  infult,  and  whofe  writings  would  have 
appeared  fatirical  had  they  confined  themfelves 
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Within  the  boundaries  of  truth,  tafte,  and  de- 
cency. 

Such  was  the  deplorable  Hate  of  the  arts  and 
of  letters  in  the  fouth  of  Europe,  when  fome  bar- 
barous hords  pouring  from  the  northern  regions, 
annihilated  what  had  been  only  corrupted.  Thefe 
people,  after  having  covered  the  country  places 
with  human  bones,  and  after  having  ftrewed  the 
provinces  with  dead  bodies,  attacked  the  towns 
with  that  fury  which  was  natural  to  them.  They 
totally  demolilhed  feveral  of  thofe  fuperb  cities, 
in  which  were  collected  all  the  mod  perfect  pro- 
ductions of  the  induftry  and  genius  of  man  in 
books,  pictures,  and  Hatties.  Such  of  thofe  pre- 
cious monuments  as  had  neither  been  deftroyed 
nor  burnt,  were  either  mutilated  or  devoted  to 
the  meaneft  ufes.  The  little  that  had  efcaped 
the  devaftation  was  obfcurely  buried  under  heaps- 
of  ruins  and  afhes.  Even  Rome  herfelf,  fo  often 
pillaged  by  ferocious  robbers,  was  at  length  be- 
come their  refidence.  This  miftrefs  of  nations, 
fo  long  the  terror  and  the  admiration  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  was  no  more  than  an  object  of  contempt 
and  pity.  In  the  midft  of  the  ruins  of  the  em- 
pire, a few  unfortunate  perfons,  who  had  efcaped 
the  ravages  of  the  fword  or  of  famine,  dragged  on 
a difgraceful  exiftence,  the  Haves  of  thofe  lavages, 
to  whofe  name  even  they  were  ftrangers,  or  whom 
they  had  enHaved  or  trampled  under  foot. 

History  has  preferved  the  memory  of  feveral 
warlike  people,  who  after  having  fuhdued  en- 
lightened nations  had  adopted  their  cuftoms,  their 
laws,  and  their  knowlege.  At  the  too  fatal  pe- 
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B xix  K r‘oc^  w^ich  we  are  now  defcribing,  they  were  the 

’ v — ' vanquifhed  who  bafely  aflimilated  themfelves  to 

their  barbarous  conquerors.  The  reafon  of  this 
is,  that  thofe  mean  perfons  who  fubmitted  to  the 
foreign  yoke,  had  loft  a great  deal  of  the  know- 
lege  and  of  the  tafte  of  their  anceftors  ; and  that 
the  ftnall  remains  of  them  they  had  preferved 
were  not  fufficient  to  enlighten  a conqueror 
plunged  in  the  grofteft  ignorance,  and  who,  from 
the  facility  of  their  conquefts,  had  accuftomed 
themfelves  to  confider  the  arts  as  a frivolous  oc- 
cupation and  as  the  inftrumentof  fervitude. 

Before  this  age  of  darknefs,  Chriftianity  had 
deftroyed  in  Europe  the  idols  of  Pagan  antiquity, 
and  had  only  preferved  fome  of  the  arts  to  affift 
the  power  of  perfuafion,  and  to  favour  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gofpel.  Inftead  of  a religion  embel- 
liftied  with  the  gay  divinities  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
it  had  fubftituted  monuments  of  terror  and  gloom- 
inefs,  fuited  to  the  tragic  events  which  figna- 
lized  it’s  birth  and  it’s  progrefs.  The  Gothic 
ages  have  left  us  fome  monuments,  the  boldnefs 
and  majefty  of  which  ftill  ftrike  the  eye  amidft 
the  ruins  of  tafte  and  elegance.  All  their  tem- 
ples were  built'  in  the  fhape  of  the  crofs,  which 
was  alio  placed  on  the  top  of  them,  and  they 
were  filled  with  crucifixes  and  decorated  with 
horrid  and  gloomy  images,  with  fcaffolds,  tor- 
tures, martyrs,  and  executioners. 

What  then  became  of  the  arts,  condemned 
as  they  were  to  terrify  the  imagination  by  conti- 
nual fpectacles  of  blood,  death,  and  future  pu- 
nifhmejits  ? They  became  as  hideous  as  the  mo- 
dels 
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dels  they  were  formed  upon;  ferocious  as  the  B 
princes  and  pontiffs  that  made  ufe  of  them  ; mean  v- 
and  bafe  as  thole  who  worshipped  the  productions 
of  them  i they  frightened  children  from  their  very 
cradles  j they  aggravated  the  horrors  of  the  grave 
by  an  eternal  perfpeCtive  of  terrible  fftades  ; they 
fpread  melancholy  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth. 

At  length  the  period  arrived  for  leffening  tho fe 
fcaffoldings  of  religion  and  focial  policy,  and  this 
was  accomplished  by  the  inhabitants  of  Greece. 

This  country  is  at  prefent  barbarous  to  a great 
degree.  It  groans  under  the  yoke  of  Slavery  and 
ignorance.  It’s  climate  and  Some  ruins  are  all  it 
preferves.  There  is  no  veStige  left  of  urbanity, 
emulation,  or  industry.  There  are  no  more  en- 
terprises for  the  public  good,  no  more  objeCts 
for  the  productions  of  genius,  no  more  enthufi- 
afm  for  the  restoration  of  arts,  no  more  zeal  for 
the  recovery  of  liberty.  The  glory  of  ThemiSto- 
cles  and  of  Alcibiades,  the  talents  of  Sophocles 
and  Demolthenes,  the  learning  of  Lycurgus  and 
of  Plato,  the  policy  of  PifiStratus  and  of  Pericles, 
and  the  labours  of  Phidias  and  of  Apelles,  are  all 
forgotten,  every  thing  hath  been  destroyed,  and 
a profound  darknefs  covers  the  region,  formerly 
So  productive  of  miraculous  events. 

The  Slaves  who  walk  over  the  ruins  of  Statues, 
columns,  palaces,  temples,  and  amphitheatres, 
and  who  blindly  trample  So  many  riches  under 
foot,  have  lo(t  even  the  remembrance  of  the  great 
exploits  of  which  their  country  was  the  Scene. 
They  have  even  disfigured  the  names  of  the  towns 
Vol.  VIII.  Y and 
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and  the  provinces.  They  are  aftonifhed  that  the 
defire  of  acquiring  knowlege  fhould  attract  into 
their  country  learned  men  and  artifts.  Become 
infenfible  to  the  invaluable  remains  of  their  anni- 
hilated fplendour,  they  would  wifh  that  the  fame 
fpirit  of  indifference  fhould  be  diffufed  over  the 
whole  world.  To  be  allowed  to  vifit  this  inter- 
efeing  fpot  it  is  neceffary  to  be  at  great  expences, 
to  run  great  rifles,  and  befide  this,  to  obtain  the 
protection  of  government. 

These  people,  though  during  ten  or  twelve 
centuries,  the  interior  part  of  their  empire  was 
the  prey  of  civil,  religious,  and  fcholaftic  wars, 
and  though  expofed  from  without  to  bloody  com- 
bats, deftructive  invafions,  and  continual  Ioffes, 
ftill  preferved  fome  tafle  and  fome  knowlege  -, 
when  the  difciples  of  Mahommed,  who,  armed 
with  the  fword  and  the  coran,  had  fubdued  with 
rapidity  all  the  parts  of  fo  vafl  a dominion,  feized 
upon  the  capital  itfelf. 

At  this  period  the  fine  arts  returned  with  li- 
terature from  Greece  into  Italy  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  maintained  the  commerce  between 
Afia  and  Europe.  The  Hunns,  under  the  name 
of  Goths,  had  driven  them  from  Rome  to  Con- 
ffantinople  j and  the  very  fame  people,  under  the 
name  of  Turks,  expelled  them  again  from  Con- 
ftantinople  to  Rome.  That  city,  deftined  as  it 
was  to  rule  by  force  or  by  ftratagem,  cultivated 
and  revived  the  arts,  which  had  been  a long  time 
buried  in  oblivion. 

Walls,  columns,  ftatues,  and  vafes,  were 
draw’n  forth  from  the  duft  of  ages,  and  from  the 
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hfins  of  Italy,  to  ferve  as  models  of  the  fine  arts  B 
at  their  revival.  The  genius  which  prefides  over 
defign  raifed  three  of  the  arts  at  once  -,  I mean  ar- 
chitecture, fculpture,  and  painting.  Architec- 
ture, in  which  convenience  itfelf  regulated  thofe 
proportions  of  fymmetry  that  contribute  to  give 
pleafure  to  the  eye  -,  fculpture,  which  flatters 
princes,  and  is  the  reward  of  great  men  j and 
painting,  which  perpetuates  the  remembrance  of 
noble  aCtions,  and  the  examples  of  mutual  ten- 
dernefs.  Italy  alone  had  more  fuperb  cities, 
more  magnificent  edifices,  than  all  the  reft  of 
Europe.  Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice  gave 
rife  to  three  fchools  of  original  painters  : fo  much 
does  genius  depend  upon  the  imagination,  and 
imagination  upon  the  climate.  Had  Italy  pof- 
fefled  the  treafures  of  Mexico,  and  the  produc- 
tions of  Afia,  how  much  more  would  the  arts  have 
been  enriched  by  the  difcovery  of  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies. 

That  country,  of  old  fo  fruitful  in  heroes,  and 
fince  in  artifts,  beheld  literature,  which  is  the 
infeparable  companion  of  the  arts,  flourifh  a fé- 
cond time.  It  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
barbarifm  of  a latinity  corrupted  and  disfigured 
by  religious  enthufiafm.  A mixture  of  Egyptian 
theology,  Grecian  philofophy,  and  Hebrew  poe- 
try ; fuch  was  the  Latin  language  in  the  mouths 
of  Monks,  who  chanted  all  night,  and  taught 
by  day  things  and  words  they  did  not  under- 
ftand. 

The  mythology  of  the  Romans  revived  in  li- 
terature the  graces  of  antiquity.  The  fpirit  of 
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B viv  K imitation  borrowed  them  at  firft  indifcriminately, 
y— / Cullom  introduced  tafte  in  the  choice  of  thofe  rich 
treafures.  The  Italian  genius,  too  fertile  not  to 
invent,  blended  it’s  enthufiafm  and  caprice  with 
the  rules  and  examples  of  it’s  old  matters,  and 
joined  even  the  fictions  of  fairy  land  with  thofe 
of  fable.  The  works  of  imagination  partook  of 
the  manners  of  the  age  and  of  the  national  cha- 
racter. Petrarch  had  draw'n  that  celeltial  virgin, 
beauty,  which  ferved  as  a model  for  the  heroines 
of  chivalry.  Armida  was  the  emblem  of  the 
coquetry  which  reigned  in  her  time  in  Italy. 
Ariofto  confounded  every  fpecies  of  poetry,  in  a 
work,  which  may  rather  be  called  the  labyrinth 
of  poetry,  than  a regular  poem.  That  author 
will  (land  alone  in  the  hiftory  of  literature,  like 
the  enchanted  palaces  of  his  own  conftruCtion  in 
the  deferts. 

Letters  and  arts,  after  crofting  the  fea,  paffed 
the  Alps.  In  the  fame  manner  as  the  Crufades 
had  brought  the  oriental  romances  into  Italy,  the 
■wars  of  Charles  VIII.  and  Lewis  XII.  introduced 
into  France  fome  principles  of  good  literature. 
Francis  L,  if  he  had  not  been  into  Italy  in  order 
to  contend  for  the  Milanefe  with  Charles  V.  would 
never,  perhaps,  have  been  ambitious  of  the  title 
of  the  Father  of  Utters:  but  thefe  feeds  of  know- 
lege  and  improvement  in  the  arts  were  loft  in  the 
religious  wars.  They  were  recovered  again,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  in  fcenes  of  war 
,r  and  deftruCtion  ; and  the  time  came  when  they 
were  again  to  revive  and  flourifh.  Italy  was  as 
much  diftinguifhed  in  the  1 6th  century,  as  France 

was 
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was  in  the  fucceeding  one,  which  by  the  vi&ories  B ° ° K 
of  Lewis  XIV.  or  rather  by  the  genius  of  the  great  i.— 
men  that  flouriihed  together  under  his  reign,  de- 
ferves  to  make  an  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of  the  fine 
arts. 

I isr  France  all  the  efforts  of  the  human  mind 
were  at  once  exerted  in  producing  works  of  ge- 
nius, as  they  had  before  been  in  Italy.  It’s  powers 
were  difplayed  in  the  marble,  and  on  the  canvas, 
in  public  edifices  and  gardens,  as  well  as  in  elo- 
quence and  poetry.  Every  thing  was  fubmitted 
to  it’s  influence,  not  only  the  arts  of  ingenuity, 
which  are  mechanical,  and  require  manual  labour, 
but  thofe  alfo  which  depend  folely  on  the  mind. 

Every  thing  bore  the  ftamp  of  genius.  The  co- 
lours  difplayed  in  natural  obje<5ls  enlivened  the 
works  of  imagination  j and  the  human  paillons 
animated  the  defigns  of  the  pencil.  Man  gave 
fpirit  to  matter,  and  body  to  fpirit.  But  it  de- 
ièrves  to  be  particularly  obferved  that  this  hap- 
pened at  a time  when  a paillon  for  glory  animat- 
ed a nation,  great  and  powerful  by  it’s  fituation, 
and  the  extent  of  it’s  empire.  The  fenfe  of  ho- 
nour which  raifed  it  in  it’s  own  eltimation,  and 
which  then  diftinguifhed  it  in  the  eyes  of  all  Eu- 
rope, was  it’s  foul,  it’s  inftinsft,  and  fupplied  the 
place  of  that  liberty  which  had  formerly  given 
rife  to  the  arts  of  genius  in  the  republics  of 
Athens  and  of  Rome,  which  had  revived  them 
in  that  of  Florence,  and  compelled  them  to 
flourifh  on  the  bleak  and  cloudy  borders  of  the 
Thames. 
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What  would  not  genius  have  effefted  in 
France,  had  it  been  under  the  influence  of  laws 
only,  when  it’s  exertions  were  fo  great  under  the 
dominion  of  the  mod  abfolute  of  kings  ? When 
we  fee  what  energy  patriotifm  has  given  to  the 
Englifh,  in  fpite  of  the  ina&ivity  of  their  climate, 
we  may  judge  what  it  might  have  produced 
among,  the  French,  where  a molt  mild  tempera- 
ture of  feafon  leads  a people,  naturally  fenfible 
and  lively,  to  invention  and  enjoyment.  We 
may  conceive  what  it’s  effects  would  have  been 
in  a country,  where,  as  in  ancient  Greece,  are 
to  be  found  men  of  adtive  and  lively  genius,  fitted 
for  invention,  from  being  warmed  by  the  moft 
powerful  and  enlivening  rays  of  the  fun]  where 
there  are  men  ftrong  and  robuft  in  a climate,  in 
which  even  the  cold  excites  to  labour  j in  wFich 
we  meet  with  temperate  provinces  between  north 
and  fouthj  fea-ports  together  with  navigable 
rivers;  vaft  plains  abounding  in  corn  ; hills  load- 
ed with  vineyards  and  fruits  of  all  forts  ; fait  pits 
which  may  be  increafed  at  pleafure  ; paftures  co- 
vered with  horfes  ; mountains  clothed  with  the 
fined  woods  ; a country  every  where  peopled  with 
laborious  hands,  which  are  the  firft  refources  for 
fubfiftence;  the  common  materials  for  the  arts, 
and  the  fuperfiuities  of  luxury  ; in  a word,  where 
we  meet  with  the  commerce  of  Athens,  the  in- 
duftry  of  Corinth,  the  foldiery  of  Sparta,  and 
the  flocks  of  Arcadia.  With  all  thefe  advan- 
tages, which  Greece  once  poflefled,  France 
might  have  carried  the  fine  arts  to  as  great  a 
height  as  that  parent  of  genius,  had  fhe  been 
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fubjeft  to  the  fame  laws,  and  given  a fcope  to  the  book. 
fame  exercife  of  reafon  and  liberty,  by  which  ■ 
great  men,  and  the  rulers  of  powerful  nations, 
are  produced. 

Next  to  the  fuperiority  of  legiflation  among 
modern  nations,  to  raife  them  to  an  equality  with 
the  antients  in  works  of  genius,  there  lias,  per- 
haps, been  wanting  only  an  improvement  in  lan- 
guage. The  Romans,  who,  like  the  Greeks, 
knew  the  influence  of  dialed  over  the  manners, 
had  endeavoured  to  extend  their  language  with 
their  arms  j and  they  had  fucceeded  in  caufing  it 
to  be  adopted  in  all  places  where  they  had  efta- 
blifhed  their  dominion.  Almofl:  all  Europe 
fpoke  Latin,  except  only  a few  obfcure  men, 
who  had  taken  refuge  among  inaccefllble  moun- 
tains : but  the  invafion  of  the  barbarians  foon 
changed  the  nature  of  this  language.  With  the 
harmonious  founds  of  an  idiom  polifhed  by  ge- 
nius and  by  delicate  organs,  thefe  people,  who 
were  warriors  and  hunters,  blended  the  rude  ac- 
cents, and  the  coarfe  expreflions  they  brought 
along  with  them  from  their  gloomy  forefls,  and 
fevere  climate.  There  were  foon  as  many  diffe- 
rent languages  as  forms  of  governments.  At  the 
revival  of  letters,  thefe  languages  muft  naturally 
have  acquired  a more  fublime  and  a more  agree- 
able pronunciation.  This  improvement  took  place 
but  very  (lowly,  becaufe  all  thofe  who  had  any 
talents  for  writing,  difdaining  a language  defti- 
tute  of  grac'es,  ftrength,  and  amenity,  employed 
in  their  performances,  with  greater  or  lefs  pro- 
priety, the  language  of  the  antient  Romans. 
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The  Italians  were  the  fird  who  fhook  off  this 
humiliating  yoke.  Their  language,  with  har- 
mony, accent,  and  quantity,  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  exprels  all  the  images  of  poetry,  and  convey 
all  the  delightful  impreffions  of  mufic.  Thefe 
two  arts  have  confecrated  this  language  to  the 
harmony  of  found,  it  being  the  mod  proper  to 
exprefs  it. 

t * 

The  French  language  holds  the  fuperiority  in 
profe;  if  it  be  not  the  language  of  the  Gods,  it 
is,  at  lead,  that  of  reai'on  and  of  truth.  Profe  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  convince  the  underdanding 
in  philofophical  refearches.  It  enlightens  the. 
minds  of  thofe  whom  nature  has  bleffed  with  fu- 
perior  talents,  who  feem  placed  between  princes 
and  their  fubjedts  to  indrudt  and  diredt  mankind. 
At  a period  when  liberty  has  no  longer  her  tri- 
bunes, nor  amphitheatres  to  excite  commotions 
in  vad  affemblies  of  the  people,  a language  which 
ipreads  itfelf  in  books,  which  is  read  in  all  coun- 
tries, which  ferves  as  the  common  interpreter  of 
all  other  languages,  and  as  the  vehicle  of  all  forts 
of  ideas;  a language  ennobled,  refined,  foftened, 
and  above  all,  fettled  by  the  genius  of  writers, 
and  the  polifh  of  courts,  becomes  at  length  uni- 
verfally  prevailing. 

The  Englifh  language  has  likewife  had  it’s 
poets  and  it's  profe-writers,  who  have  gained  it 
the  chara&er  of  energy  and  boldnefs,  fufficient  to 
render  it  immortal.  May  it  be  learned  amon" 
all  nations  who  afpire  not  to  be  (laves  ! They  will 
dare  to  think,  a ci,  and  govern  themfclves.  It  is 
not  the  language  of  words,  but  of  ideas  ; and  the 

Englifh 
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Enp-lifh  have  none  but  fuch  as  are  lirons  and  book 

^ ^ XIX 

forcible  ; they  are  the  fir  ft  who  ever  made  ufe  of  > 
the  expreffion,  the  majejiy  of  the  people , and  that 
alone  is  fufficient  to  confecrate  a language. 

The  Spaniards  have  hitherto  properly  had  nei- 
ther profe  nor  verfe,  though  they  have  a language 
formed  to  excel  in  both.  Brilliant  and  fonorous 
as  pure  gold,  it’s  pronunciation  is  grave  and  regu- 
lar like  the  dances  of  that  nation  -,  it  is  grand  and 
decent,  like  the  manners  of  antient  chivalry.  This 
language  may  claim  fome  diftindlion,  and  even 
acquire  a fuperior  degree  of  perfedtion,  whenever 
there  fhall  be  found  in  it  many  fuch  writers  as 
Cervantes  and  Mariana.  When  it’s  academy  fhall 
have  put  to  filençe  the  inquifition  and  it’s  univer- 
fities,  that  language  will  raife  itfelf  to  great  ideas, 
and  to  fublime  truths,  to  which  it  is  invited  by  the 
natural  pride  of  the  people  who  fpeak  it. 

Prior  to  all  other  living  languages  is  the  Ger- 
man, that  mother  tongue,  that  original  native  * 

language  of  Europe.  From  thence  the  Englifh 
and  French  too  have  been  formed,  by  the  mix- 
ture of  the  German  with  the  Latin.  However, 
as  it  leems  little  calculated  to  pleale  the  eye,  or  to 
be  pronounced  by  delicate  organs,  it  has  been 
fpoken  only  by  the  people,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced but  of  late  into  books.  The  few  writers 
that  have  appeared  in  it,  feemed  to  fhew  that  it 
belonged  to  a country  where  the  fine  arts,  poetry, 
and  eloquence,  were  not  deftined  to  flourilh. 

But  on  a fudden,  genius  has  exerted  her  powers  ; 

£ud  originals,  in  more  than  one  fpecies  of 

poetry. 
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poetry,  have  appeared  rather  in  confiderable  num- 
bers, fufficient  to  enter  into  competition  with  other 
nations. 

Languages  could  not  be  cultivated  and  refined 
to  a certain  degree,  but  the  arts  of  every  kind 
muft  at  the  fame  time  acquire  an  equal  degree  of 
perfection  ; and  indeed  the  monuments  of  thefe 
arts  have  fo  much  increafed  throughout  Europe, 
that  the  barbarifm  of  fucceeding  people  and  of 
future  ages  will  find  it  difficult  entirely  to  deftroy 
them. 

But  as  commotions  and  revolutions  are  fo 

natural  to  mankind,  there  is  only  wanting  fome 

glowing  genius,  fome  enthufiaft,  to  fet  the  world 

again  in  flames.  The  people  of  the  Eafl,  or  of  the 

North,  are  (till  ready  to  enflave  and  plunge  all 

Europe  into  it’s  former  darknefs.  Would  not  an 

irruption  of  Tartars  or  Africans  into  Italy,  be 

fufficient  to  overturn  churches,  and  palaces,  to 

confound  in  one  general  ruin  the  idols  of  religion, 

and  the  mafter-pieces  of  art  ? And  as  we  are  fo 

much  attached  to  thefe  works  of  luxury,  we  ffiould 

have  the  lefs  fpirit  to  defend  them.  A city,  which 

it  has  cofl:  two  centuries  to  decorate,  is  burnt  and 

ravaged  in  a Angle  day.  Perhaps,  with  one  ftroke 

of  his  axe,  a Tartar  may  dafli  in  pieces  the  ftatue 

of  Voltaire,  that  Pigalle  could  not  finifh  within 

the  compafs  of  ten  years  -,  and  we  ftill  labour  for 

immortality  j vaih  atoms  as  we  are,  impelled, 

the  one  by  the  others,  into  that  obfcurity  from 

whence  we  came.  Ye  nations,  whether  artifans 

or  foldiers,  what  are  ve  in  the  hands  of  nature, 
* * 

but 
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but  the  fport  of  her  laws^deftined  by  turns  to  fet 

duft  in  motion,  and  to  reduce  the  work  again  to 

du  ft. 

. ^UT  ’s  bY  m^ans  of  the  arts  that  man  enjoys 
h;s  exiftence,  and  furvives  hi  miel  fs — Ages  of  ig- 
norance never  emerge  from  their  oblivion.  There 
remains  no  more  trace  of  them  after  their  exift- 
ence, than  before  they  began  to  exift.  There  is 
no  poflibility  of  indicating  the  place  o intime  of 
their  paffage,  nor  can  we  mark  on  the  ground  be- 
longing to  a barbarous  people,  it  is  here  they 
lived-,  for  they  leave  not  even  ruins  to  lead  us  to 
colled  that  they  have  ever  exifted.  It  is  inven- 
tion alone  that  gives  man  power  over  matter  and 
time.  The  genius  of  Homer  has  rendered  the 
Greek  language  indelible.  Harmony  and  reafon 
have  placed  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  above  all  the 
facred  orators.  The  pontiffs  themfelves,  polifhed 
and  enlightened  by  the  information  and  attradive 
influence  of  the  arts,  by  being  admirers  and  pro- 
tectors of  them,  have  afiifted  the  human  mind  to 
break  the  chains  of  fuperftition.  Commerce  has 
haftened  the  progrefs  of  art  by  means  of  the 
luxury  which  wealth  has  diffufed.  All  the  efforts 
of  the  mind  and  the  exertions  of  manual  labour 
have  been  united  to  embellifh,  and  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  human  fpecies.  Induftry  and 
invention,  together  with  the  enjoyments  pro- 
cured by  the  New  World,  have  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  polar  circle,  and  the  fine  arts  are  attempt- 
ing to  rile  luperior  to  the  obftacles  of  nature  even 
at  Peterfburgh. 
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Orators,  poets,  hiftorians,  painters,  and  fta- 
tuaries,  are  made  to  be  the  friends  of  great  men. 
Heralds  of  their  fame  during  their  life,  they  are 
the  eternal  prefervers  of  it,  when  they  no  longer 
exift.  In  rendering  their  names  immortal,  they 
immortalife  themfelves.  It  is  by  thefe  feverai 
orders  of  men,  that  the  nations  diftinguifh  them- 
felves among  contemporary  nations.  The  arts, 
after  having  rendered  them  illuftrious,  alfo  re- 
ftore  wealth  to  them,  when  they  are  become  in- 
digent. It  is  antient  Rome  which  at  prefent 
fubfifts  modern  Rome.  Let  the  people  whom 
they  honour,  both  at  the  prefent  and  at  future 
times,  if  they  be  not  ungrateful,  honour  them  in 
their  turn.  Ye  nations,  you  will  pafs  away,  but 
their  productions  will  remain.  The  torch  of 
genius,  which  enlightens  you,  will  be  extin- 
guifhed  if  you  negleét  it  ; and  after  having  walked 
in  darknefs  for  fome  ages,  you  will  fall  in  the 
abyfs  of  oblivion,  which  hath  fwallowed  up  fo 
many  nations  that  have  preceded  you,  not  be- 
caufe  they  have  been  deftitute  of  virtues,  but  of 
-a  facred  voice  to  celebrate  them. 

Beware  efpecially  of  adding  perfecution  to  in- 
difference. It  is  certainly  enough  for  a writer  to 
brave  the  refentment  of  the  intolerant  magiffrate, 
of  the  fanatic  fpirit,  of  the  fufpicious  nobleman, 
and  of  all  ranks  of  men  proud  of  their  preroga- 
tives, without  being  alfo  expofed  to  the  feverities 
of  government.  To  inflict  upon  a philofopher 
an  infamous  or  capital  punifnmenr,  is  to  con- 
demn him  to  pufillanimity  or  to  filence  : it  is  to 

ffifle 
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ftifle  or  to  banifh  genius;  ic  is  to  put  a (lop  to  B K 
national  information,  and  to  the  progrefs  of  c — > 
knowlege. 

It  will  be  faid,  that  thefe  refleftions  are  thofe 
of  a man  who  is  thoroughly  determined  to  fpeak 
without  circumfpeflion  of  perlons  and  things;  of 
perfons,  whom  one  fcarce  dares  to  addrefs  with 
franknefs;  of  things,  concerning  which  a writer 
endowed  with  a little  (hare  of  fcnfe,  neither  thinks 
nor  exprefies  himfelf  as  the  vulgar;  and  who 
yet  would  willi  to  efcape  profcripcion.  This 
may  poflibly  be  the  cafe,  and  wherefore  fhould  ic 
not  be  ? Neverthelefs,  whatever  may  happen,  l 
will  never  betray  the  honourable  caufe  of  liberty. 

If  I experience  nothing  but  misfortunes  from  it, 
which  I neither  expeft  nor  dread,  fo  much  the 
worfe  for  the  author  of  thofe  misfortunes.  He 
will  be  detefted  during  life,  for  one  inftant  of  my 
exigence  which  he  fhall  have  difpofed  of  with  in- 
juftice  and  violence.  His  name  will  be  handed 
down  to  future  ages  branded  with  ignominy  ; and 
this  cruel  fentence  would  be  independent  of  the 
fmall  value,  or  of  the  little  meric  of  my  writings. 

To  the  train  of  letters  and  fine  arts  philofophy  Phüofophy. 
is  annexed,  which  one  would  imagine  ought  ra- 
ther to  direct  them  : but  appearing  later  than  they 
did,  can  only  be  confidered  as  their  attendant. 

Arts  arife  from  the  very  necefiities  of  mankind  in 
the  earlieft  ftate  of  the  human  mind.  Letters  are 
the  flowers  of  it’s  youth;  children  of  the  imagi- 
nation, being  themfelves  fond  of  ornament,  they 
decorate  every  thing  they  approach  ; and  this 
turn  for  embdlifhmenc  produces  what  are  pro- 
perly 
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xix.  pcHy  called  the  fine  arts,  or  the  arts  of  luxury 
« — and  elegance,  which  give  the  polifh  to  the  primary 
arts  of  necefiity.  It  is  then  we  lee  the  winged 
genii  of  fculpture  fluttering  over  the  porticos  of 
architecture  ; and  the  genii  of  «painting  entering 
palaces,  reprefenting  the  heavens  upon  a deling, 
fetching  out  upon  wool  and  filk  all  the  animated 
fcenes  of  rural  life,  and  tracing  to  the  mind  upon 
canvas  the  ufeful  truths  of  hiftory,  as  well  as  the 
agreeable  chimæras  of  fable. 

When  the  mind  has  been  employed  on  the 
pleafures  of  the  imagination  and  of  the  fenfes,  when 
governments  have  arrived  to  a degree  of  maturity, 
reafon  arifes  and  bellows  on  the  nations  a certain 
turn  for  refle&ion  ; this  is  the  age  of  philofophv. 
She  advances  with  gradual  Heps,  and  proceeds 
filently  along,  announcing  the  decline  of  empires 
which  flie  attempts  in  vain  to  fupport.  She  clofed 
the  latter  ages  of  the  celebrated  republics  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Athens  had  no  philofophers  till  the 
eve  of  her  ruin,  which  they  feemed  to  foretell  : 
Cicero  and  Lucretius  did  not  compofe  their  writ- 
ings on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  and  the  fyftem 
of  the  world,  till  the  confufion  of  the  civil  wars 
arofe,  and  haftened  the  deftruCtion  of  liberty. 

Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Anax- 
agoras, had  however  laid  the  foundations  of  na- 
tural philofophy  in  the  theories  of  the  elements 
of  matter  j but  the  rage  of  forming  fyftems  luc- 
ce (lively  fubverted  thefe  feveral  principles.  So- 
crates then  appeared,  who  brought  back  philo- 
fophy to  the  principles  of  true  wifdom  and  virtue: 
it  was  that  alone  he  loved,  practifed,  and  taught; 
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perfuaded  than  morality  and  not  fcience  was 
conducive  to  the  happinefs  of  man.  Plato,  his 
difciple,  though  a natural  philofopher,  and  in- 
ftrueted  in  the  myfteries  of  nature  by  his  travels 
into  Egypt,  afcribed  every  thing  to  the  foul,  and 
fcarce  any  thing  to  nature  -,  he  confounded  phi- 
iofophy  with  theological  fpeculations,  and  the 
knowlege  of  the  univerfe  with  the  ideas  of  the 
divinity.  Ariftotle,  the  difciple  of  Plato,  turned 
his  inquiries  lefs  on  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  than 
on  that  of  man  and  of  animals.  His  natural 
hiftory  has  been  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  though 
it  was  holden  only  in  moderate  eftimation  by  hi3 
contemporaries.  Epicurus,  who  lived  nearly 
about  the  fame  period,  revived  the  atoms  of  De- 
mocritus, afyfeem,  which  doubtlefs  balanced  that 
of  the  four  elements  of  Ariftotle  ; and  as  thefe 
were  the  two  prevailing  fyftems  at  that  time,  no 
improvements  were  made  in  natural  philofophy. 
The  moral  philofophers  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  people,  who  underftood  their  fyftem  better 
than  that  of  the  natural  philofopher.  They  efta- 
blifhed  fchools  j for  as  foon  as  opinions  gain  a de- 
gree of  reputation,  parties  are  immediately  formed 
to  fupport  them. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  Greece,  agitated  by  in- 
terior commotions,  after  having  been  tor’n  with  an 
inteftine  war,  was  fubdued  by  Macedonia,  and 
it’s  government  diffolved  by  the  Romans.  Then 
public  calamities  turned  the  hearts  and  under- 
ftandings  of  men  to  morality.  Zeno  and  Demo- 
critus, who  had  been  only  natural  philofophers, 
became,  a confiderable  time  after  their  death,  the 
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heads  of  two  fedts  of  moral  philofophers,  more 
addidled  to  theology  than  phyfics,  rather  cafuifts 
than  philofophers  ; or  it  might  rather  be  affirmed^ 
that  philofophy  was  given  up  and  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  fophifts.  The  Romans,  who  had 
borrowed  every  thing  from  the  Greeks,  made  no 
difcoveries  in  the  true  fyftem  of  philofophy. 
Among  the  ancients  it  made  little  progrefs;  be- 
caufe  it  was  entirely  confined  to  morality  : among 
the  moderns  it’s  fir  ft  fteps  have  been  more  fortu- 
nate, becaufe  they  have  been  guided  by  the  light 
of  natural  knowlege. 

We  muft  not  reckon  the  interval  of  near  a 
thoufand  years,  during  which  period  philofophy* 
icience,  arts,  and  letters,  were  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  the  Roman  empire,  among  the  allies  of  an- 
tient  Italy,  and  the  duft  of  the  cloyfters.  In  Afia 
their  monuments  were  (till  preserved  though  not 
attended  to,  and  in  Europe  fome  fragments  of 
them  remained  which  fhe  did  not  know.  The 
world  was  divided  into  Chriftian  and  Mohamme- 
dan, and  every  where  covered  with  the  blood  of 
nations:  ignorance  alone  triumphed  under  the 
ftandard  of  the  crofs  or  the  crefcént.  Before  thefe 
dreaded  figns,  every  knee  was  bent,  every  fpirit 
trembled. 

Philosophy  continued  in  a ftate  of  infancy, 
pronouncing  only  the  names  of  God  and  of 
the  foul  : her  attention  was  folely  engaged  on 
matters  of  which  floe  fliould  for  ever  have  re- 
mained ignorant.  Time,  argument,  and  all  her 
application  was  wafted  on  queftions  that  were,  at 
leaft,  idle;  queftions,  for  the  moft  part,  void  of 
fenfe,  not  to  be  defined,  and  not  to  be  determined 
6 from 
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from  the  nature  of  their  object;  and  which,  there- 
fore, proved  an  eternal  fourceof  difputes,  fchilms, 
feels,  hatred,  perfecution,  and  national  as  well  as 
religious  wars. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Arabs,  after  their  con- 
quers, carried  away,  as  it  were  in  triumph,  the 
fpoils  of  genius  and  philofophy.  Ariftotle  fell  into 
their  hands,  preferved  from  the  ruins  of  antient 
Greece.  Thefe  deftroyers  of  empires  had  fome 
fciences  of  which  they  had  been  the  inventors; 
among  which  arithmetic  is  to  be  numbered.  By 
the  knowlege  of  aftronomy  and  geometry  they 
difcovered  the  coafts  of  Africa,  which  they  laid 
wafte  and  peopled  again  ; and  they  were  always 
great  proficients  in  medicine.  That  fcience, 
which  has,  perhaps,  no  greater  recommendation 
in  it’s  favour,  than  it’s  affinity  with  chymiftry  and 
natural  knowlege,  rendered  them  as  celebrated 
as  aftrology,  which  is  another  fupport  of  empirical 
impofition.  Avicenna  and  Averroès,  who  were 
equally  {killed  in  phyfic,  mathematics,  and  philo- 
fophy, preferved  the  tradition  of  true  fcience  by 
mandations  and  commentaries.  But  let  us  ima- 
gine what  muft  become  of  Ariftotle,  tranftated 
from  Greek  into  Arabic,  and  after  that,  from 
Arabic  into  Latin,  under  the  hands  of  monks, 
who  wanted  to  adapt  the  philofophy  of  paganifm 
to  the  fyftems  of  Mofes  and  Chrift.  This  confu- 
fion  of  opinions,  ideas,  and  language,  flopped  for 
a confiderable  time  the  progrefs  of  fcience,  and 
the  reducing  of  it  into  a regular  fyftem.  The 
divine  overturned  the  materials  brought  by  the 
philofopher,  who  flapped  the  very  foundations  laid 
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by  his  rival.  However,  with  a few  (tones  from 
1 one,  and  much  fand  from  the  other,  fome  wretched 
architects  raifed  a (trange  Gothic  monument, 
called  the  philofophy  of  the  fchools.  Continually 
amended,  renewed,  and  fupported,  from  age  to 
age,  by  lrifh  or  Spanifh  metaphyficians,  it  main- 
tained itfelf  till  about  the  time  of  the  difcovery 
of  the  New  World,  which  was  deftined  to  change 
the  face  of  the  Old  one. 

Light  fprang  from  the  tnidft  of  darknefs.  An 
Englifh  monk  applied  himfelf  to  the  practice  of 
chymiftry,  and  paving  the  way  for  the  invention 
of  gun-powder,  which  was  to  bring  America  into 
fubjeCtion  to  Europe,  opened  the  avenues  of  true 
fcience  by  experimental  philofophy.  Thus  philo- 
fophy iffued  out  of  the  clovfter,  where  ignorance 
remained.  When  Boccacio  had  expofed  the  de- 
bauched lives  of  the  regular  and  fecular  clergy, 
Galileo  ventured  to  form  conjectures  upon  the 
figure  of  the  earth.  Superftition  was  alarmed  at 
it,  and  it’s  damours  as  well  a?  it’s  menaces  were 
bear’d  : but  philofophy  tore  off  the  mafk  from  the 
monfter,  and  rent  the  veil  under  which  truth  had 
been  hidden.  The  weaknefs  and  falfehood  of  po- 
pular opinions  was  perceived,  on  which  fociety  was 
then  founded  -,  but  in  order  to  put  an  effectual 
ftop  to  error,  it  was  neceffary  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  caufes  of  her  va- 
rious phænomena  : and  that  was  the  objeCt  philo- 
fophy had  in  view. 

As  foon  as  Copernicus  was  dead,  after  he  had, 
by  the  power  of  reafon,  conjectured  that  the  fun 
was  in  the  center  of  our  world,  Galileo  arofe,  and 
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confirmed,  by  the  invention  of  the  telefcope,  the 
true  fyflem  of  aftronomy,  which  either  had  been 
unknow’n,  or  lay  in  oblivion  ever  fince  Pythago- 
ras had  conceived  it.  While  Gaffendi  was  revi- 
ving the  elements  of  antient  philofophy,  or  the 
atoms  of  Epicurus,  Defcartes  imagined  and  com- 
bined the  elements  of  a new  philofophy,  or  his  in- 
genious and  fubtile  vertexes.  Almoft  about  the 
fame  time,  Toricelli  invented,  at  Florence,  the 
barometer,  to  determine  the  weight  of  the  air; 
Palcal  meafured  the  height  of  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne;  and  Boyle,  in  England,  verified  and 
confirmed  the  various  experiments  of  both. 

Descartes  had  taught  the  art  of  doubting,  in 
order  to  undeceive  the  mind  previous  to  inftruc- 
tion.  The  method  of  doubting  propofed  by  him 
was  the  grand  infiniment  of  fcience,  and  the  moil 
fignal  fervice  that  could  be  rendered  to  the  human 
mind  under  the  darknefs  which  furrounded,  and 
the  chains  which  fettered  it.  Bayle,  by  applying 
that  method  to  opinions  the  beft  authorifed  by  the 
fanflion  of  time  and  power,  has  made  us  fenfible 
of  it’s  importance. 

Chancellor  Bacon,  a philofopher,  but  unfuc- 
cefsful  at  court,  as  friar  Bacon  had  been  in  the 
cloyfter,  like  him  the  harbinger  rather  than  the 
eftablifher  of  the  new  philofophy,  had  protefled 
equally  againfl  the  prejudice  of  the  fenfes  and  the 
fchools,  as  againft  thole  phantoms  he  ftyled  the 
idols  of  the  undemanding.  He  had  foretold 
truths  he  could  not  difeover.  In  conformity  to  the 
refult  of  his  reafoning,  which  might  be  confidered 
as  oracular,  while  experimental  philofophy  was 
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B k difcovering  fafls,  rational  philofophy  was  in  fearch 
^ — v — - ofcaufes.  Both  contributed  to  the  ftudy  of  ma- 
thematics, which  were  to  guide  the  efforts  of  the 
mind,  and  infure  their  fuccefs.  It  was,  in  fa£t,  the 
fcience  of  algebra  applied  to  geometry,  and  the 
application  of  geometry  to  natural  philofophy, 
which  made  Newton  conjcdlure  the  true  fyftem  of 
the  world.  Upon  taking  a view  of  the  heavens, 
he  perceived  in  the  fall  of  bodies  to  the  earth,  and 
in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  a certain 
analogy  which  implied  an  univerfal  principle,  dif- 
fering from  impulfe,  the  only  vifible  caufe  of 
all  their  movements.  From  the  ftudy  of  aftro- 
nomy  he  next  applied  himfelf  to  that  of  optics, 
and  this  led  him  to  conje&ure  the  origin  of  light,- 
and  the  experiments  which  he  made  in  confequence 
of  this  inquiry,  reduced  it  into  a fyftem. 

At  the  time  when  Defcartes  died,  Newton  and 
Leibnitz  were  but  juft  born,  who  were  to  fini  ft), 
correff,  and  bring  to  perfection  what  he  had  be- 
gun ; that  is  to  fay,  the  eftablifhing  of  found  phi- 
lofophy. Thefe  two  men  alone  greatly  contributed 
to  it’s  quick  and  rapid  progrefs.  One  carried  the 
knowlege  of  God  and  the  foul  as  far  as  reafon 
could  lead  it  -,  and  the  unfuccefsfulnefs  of  his  at- 
tempts undeceived  the  human  mind  forever  with 
refpett  to  fuch  falfe  fyftems  of  metaphyfics.  The 
other  extended  the  principles  of  natural  philofophy 
and  the  mathematics  much  further  than  the  genius 
of  many  ages  had  been  able  to  carry  them,  and 
pointed  out  the  road  to  truth.  At  the  fame  time 
Locke,  preceded  by  Hobbes,  a man  on  whom 
nature  had  beftowed  an  uncommon  underftand- 
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ing,  and  who  had  remained  obfcure  from  the  B 0 0 k 
very  boldnefs  of  his  principles,  which  ought  to  / 

have  had  a contrary  effedtj  Locke,  I fay,  at- 
tacked fcientific  prejudices,  even  into  the  in- 
trenchments  of  the  fchools  : he  diftipated  all 
thole  phantoms  of  the  imagination,  which  Male- 
branche  fuffered  to  fpring  up  again,  after  he  had 
pointed  out  their  abfurdity,  becaufe  he  did  not 
attack  the  foundation  on  which  they  were  fup- 
ported. 

But  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  philofophers 
alone  have  difcovered  and  imagined  every  thing. 

It  is  the  courfe  of  events  which  has  given  a cer- 
tain tendency  to  the  adtions  and  thoughts  of  man- 
kind. A complication  of  natural  or  moral  caufes, 
a gradual  improvement  in  politics,  joined  to  the 
progrefs  of  ftudy  and  of  the  fciences,  a combi- 
nation of  circumftances  which  it  was  as  impof- 
fible  to  haften  as  to  forefee,  rrtuft  have  contri- 
buted to  the  revolution  thac  has  prevailed  in  the 
underftandings  of  men.  Among  nations,  as 
among  individuals,  the  body  and  foul  adl  and 
re-adt  alternately  upon  each  other.  Popular  opi- 
nions infedt  even  philofophers,  and  philofophers 
are  guides  to  the  people.  Galileo  had  aflerted, 
that  as  the  earth  turned  round  the  lun,  there  mult 
be  Antipodes  ; and  Drake  proved  the  fact,  by  a 
voyage  round  the  world.  The  church  ftyled  ic- 
felf  univerfal,  and  the  pope  called  himfelf  mailer 
of  the  earth  : and  yet,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
it’s  inhabitants  did  not  fo  much  as  know  there 
was  any  Catholic  religion,  and  particularly  that 
there  was  a pope.  Europeans,  who  have  tra- 
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veiled  and  trafficked  every  where,  taught  Eu- 
rope that  one  portion  of  the  globe  adopted  the 
vifionary  opinions  of  Mohammed,  and  a (till 
larger  one  lived  in  the  darknefs  of  idolatry,  or  in 
the  total  ignorance  and  unenlightened  ftate  of 
atheifm.  Thus  philofophy  extended  the  empire 
of  human  knowlege,  by  the  d-i~:overy  of  the 
errors  of  fuperftition,  and  of  the  truths  of  na- 
ture. 

Italy,  whofe  impatient  genius  penetrated 
through  the  obftacles  that  furrounded  it,  was  the 
firft  that  founded  an  academy  of  natural  philo- 
fophy. France  and  England,  who  were  to  ag- 
grandize themielves  even  by  their  competition, 
raifed  at  one  time  two  everlafting  monuments  to 
the  improvement  of  philofophy  : two  academies, 
from  whence  all  the  learned  men  of  Europe  de- 
rive their  information,  and  in  which  they  depofit 
all  their  (lores  of  knowlege.  From  hence  have 
been  brought  to  light  a great  number  of  the  myf- 
terious  points  in  nature  ; experiments,  pheeno- 
mena,  difeoveries  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  the 
fecrets  of  electricity,  and  the  caufes  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis.  Flence  have  proceeded  the  inftruments 
and  means  of  purifying  air  on  board  of  (hips,  for 
making  fea-water  fit  to  be  drunk,  for  deter- 
mining the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  afeertaining 
the  longitudes  ; for  improving  agriculture,  and 
for  producing  more  grain,  with  lefs  feed,  and 
lefs  labour. 

t 

Aristotle  had  reigned  ten  centuries  in  all  the 
fchools  of  Europe;  and  the  Chriftians,  after 
lofing  the  guidance  of  reafon,  were  able  to  reco- 
ver 
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ver  it  again  only  by  following  his  footfteps.  Their 
implicit  attachment  to  that  philofopher  had,  mr 
a confiderable  time,  caufed  them  to  err,  in  blindly 
following  him  through  the  darknefs  of  theologi- 
cal .doctrines.  But  at  length  Defcartes  pointed 
out  the  way,  and  Newton  fupplied  the  power  of 
extricating  them  out  of  that  labyrinth.  Doubt 
had  difllpated  prejudices,  and  the  method  of  ana- 
lyfis  had  found  out  the  truth.  After  the  two. 
Bacons,  Galileo,  Defcartes,  Hobbes,  Locke, 
and  Bayle,  Leibnitz  and  Newton,  after  the  me- 
moirs of  the  academies  of  Florence  and  Leipfic, 
of  Paris  and  London,  there  Hill  remained  a great 
work  to  be  compofed,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the 
fciences  and  philofpphy.  This  work  hath  now  ap- 

This  book,  which  contains  all  the  errors  and 
all  the  truths  that  have  ilfued  from  the  human 
mind,  from  the  doctrines  of  theology  to  the  fpecu- 
lations  on  infedts;  which  contains  an  account  of 
every  work  of  the  hands  of  men  from  a ihip  to  a 
pin;  this  repofitory  of  the  intelligence  of  all  na- 
tions, which  would  have  been  more  perfect,  had 
it  not  been  executed  in  the  midlt  of  all  kinds  of 
perfecutions  and  of  obftacles  ; this  repofitory  will, 
in  future  ages,  charadlerife  that  of  philofophy, 
which,  after  fo  many  advantages  procured  to  man- 
kind, ought  to  be  confidered  as  a divinity  on 
earth.  It  is  fhe  who  unites,  enlightens,  aids,  and 
comforts  mankind.  She  bellows  every  thing 
upon  them,  without  exacting  any  worfhip  in  re- 
turn. She  requires  of  them,  not  the  lacrifice  of 
their  pallions,  but  a reafonable,  ufeful,  and  mo- 
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derate  exercife  of  all  their  faculties.  Daughter 
of  nature,  difpenfer  of  her  gifts,  interpreter  of 
her  rights,  lhe  confecrates  her  intelligence  and 
her  labour  to  the  ufe  of  man.  She  renders  him 
better,  that  he  may  be  happier.  She  de  tells  only 
tyranny  and  impofture,  becaufe  they  opprels 
mankind.  She  does  not  defire  to  rule,  but  fbe 
exads  of  fuch  as  govern,  to  confider  public  hap- 
pinefs  as  the  only  fource  of  their  enjoyment.  She 
avoids  contefts,  and  the  name  of  feds,  but  fhe 
tolerates  them  all.  The  blind  and  the  wicked 
calumniate  her;  the  former  are  afraid  of  perceiv- 
ing their  errors  j and  the  latter  of  having  them 
deteded.  Ungrateful  children,  who  rebel  againfi: 
a tender  mother,  when  fhe  wifhcs  to  free  them 
from  their  errors  and  vices,  which  occafion  the 
calamities  of  mankind! 

Light,  however,  fpreads  infenfibly  over  a more 
extenfive  horizon.  Literature  has  formed  a kind 
of  empire  which  prepares  the  way  for  making 
Europe  be  confidered  as  one  fingle  republican 
power.  In  truth,  if  philofophy  be  ever  enabled 
to  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  minds  of  fovereigns 
or  their  minifiers,  the  fyftem  of  politics  will  be 
improved,  and  rendered  fimple.  Humanity  will 
be  more  regarded  in  all  plans  ; the  public  good 
will  enter  into  négociations,  not  merely  as  an 
expreffion,  but  as  an  objed  of  utility  even  to 
kings. 

Printing  has  already  made  fuch  a progrefs, 
that  it  can  never  be  put  a flop  to  in  any  date,  with- 
out lowering  the  people  in  order  to  advance  the 
authority  of  government.  Books  enlighten  the 
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body  of  the  people,  humanife  the  great,  are  the  13 
delight  of  the  leifure  hours  of  the  rich,  and  in-  v. 
form  all  the  clalfes  of  fociety.  The  fciences  bring 
to  perfection  the  different  branches  of  political 
^economy.  Even  the  errors  of  fyfteinatical  per- 
lons are  difpelled  by  the  productions  of  the  prefs, 
becaule  reafoning  and  difcufîion  try  them  by  the 
tefc  of  truth. 

An  intercourfe  of  knowlege  is  become  necef- 
fary  for  induftry,  and  literature  alone  maintains 
that  communication.  The  reading  of  a voyage 
round  the  world  has,  perhaps,  occafioned  more 
attempts  of  that  kind  ; for  intereft  alone  cannot 
find  the  means  of  enterprife.  At  prelent  nothing 
can  be  cultivated  without  fome  ftudy,  or  without 
the  knowlege  that  has  been  handed  down  and 
diffufed  by  reading.  Princes  themfelves  have  not 
recovered  their  rights  from  the  ufurpations  of  the 
clergy,  but  by  the  aftïïtance  of  that  knowlege 
which  has  undeceived  the  people  with  refpeCb  to 
the  abufes  of  all  fpiritual  power. 

But  it  would  be  the  greatefl:  folly  of  the  human 
mind  to  have  employed  all  it’s  powers  to  increafe 
the  authority  of  kings,  and  to  break  the  lèverai 
chains  that  held  it  in  fubjeCtion,  in  order  to  be- 
come the  Have  of  defpotifm.  The  fame  courage 
that  religion  infpires  to  withdraw  confcience  from 
the  tyranny  exercifed  over  opinion,  the  honeffc 

man,  the  citizen,  and  friend  of  the  people  ought 

• . • 

to  maintain,  to  free  the  nations  from  the  tyranny 
of  fuch  powers  as  confpire  againft  the  liberty  of 
mankind.  Woe  to  that  ftate  in  which  there  is 
not  to  be  found  one  fingle  defender  of  the  public 
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rights  of  the  nation.  The  kingdom,  with  all  it's 
riches,  it’s  trade,  it’s  nobles,  and  it’s  citizens,  mud 
foon  fall  into  unavoidable  anarchy.  It  is  the  laws 
that  are  to  fave  a nation  from  deftruCtion,  and  the 
freedom  of  writing  is  to  fupport  and  preferve  laws. 
But  what  is  the  foundation  and  bulwark  of  the 
lav/s  ? ' It  is  morality. 

Attempts  have  too  long  been  made  to  de- 
grade man.  His  detractors  have  made  a monder 
of  him.  In  their  fpleen  they  have  loaded  him 
with  outrages  j the  guilty  farisfaCtion  of  lowering 
the  human  fpecies  hath  alone  conducted  their 
gloomy  pencils.  Who  art  thou  then  who  dared 
thus  to  infult  thy  fellow-creatures  ? What  place 
gave  thee  birth?  Is  it  from  the  inmod  recedes 
of  thy  heart  that  thou  had  poured  forth  fo  many 
blafphemies  ? If  thy  pride  had  been  lefs  infatu- 
ated, or  thy  difpofition  lefs  ferocious  and  barba- 
rous, thou  wouidd  have  feen  only  in  man  a be- 
ing always  feeble,  often  féduced  by  error,  fome- 
times  carried  away  by  imagination,  but  produced 
from  the  hands  of  nature  with  virtuous  proper- 
ties. 

Man  is  born  with  the  feeds  of  virtue,  although 
he  be  not  born  virtuous.  He  doth  not  attain  to 
this  fublime  date  till  after  he  hath  dudied  him- 
felf,  till  after  he  hath  become  acquainted  with  his 
duties,  and  contracted  the  habit  of  fulfilling  them. 
The  fcience  which  leads  to  that  high  degree  of 
perfection  is  called  morality.  It  is  the  rule  of 
aCtions,  and  if  one  may  be  allowed  the  expredion, 
the  art  of  virtue.  Encouragements  and  praifes 
are  due  for  all  the  labours  undertaken  to  remove 
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the  calamities  which  furround  us,  to  increale  the 
number  of  our  enjoyments,  to  embellifh  the 
dream  of  our  life,  to  exalt,  to  improve,  and  to  il- 
luftrate  our  fpecies.  Eternal  blelhngs  upon  thofe 
who  by  their  ftudies  and  by  their  genius  have 
procured  any  of  thefe  advantages  to  human  na- 
ture ! But  the  Erfl  crown  will  be  for  that  wife 
man  whole  affecting  and  enlightened  writings 
will  have  had  a more  noble  aim,  that  of  mak- 
ing us  better. 

The  hopes  of  obtaining  fo  great  a glory  hath 
given  rife  to  numberlels  productions.  What  a 
variety  of  ufelefs  and  even  pernicious  books  Î 
They  are  in  general  the  work  of  priefts  and  their 
difciples,  who  not  chufing  to  fee  that  religion, 
fhould  confider  men  only  in  the  relation  they 
ftand  in  to  the  divinity,  made  it  neceffary  to  look 
for  another  ground  for  the  relations  they  bear  to 
one  another.  It  there  be  an  univerfal  fytiem  of 
morality  it  cannot  be  the  effedt  of  a particular 
caufe.  It  has  been  the  fame  in  paft  ages,  and  it 
will  continue  the  fame  in  future  times:  it  cannot 
then  be  grounded  on  religious  opinions,  which, 
ever  fince  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  from 
one  pole  to  the  other,  have  continually  varied. 
Greece  had  vicious  deities,  the  Romans  had  them 
likewife  : the  fenfelefs  worfhipper  of  the  Fetiches, 
adores  rather  a devil  than  a God.  Every  people 
made  gods  for  themfelves,  and  gave  them  fuch 
attributes  as  they  chofe  : to  fome  they  afcribed 
goodnefs,  to  others  cruelty,  to  fome  immorality, 
and  to  others  the  greateft  fan&ity  and  feverity  of 
manners.  One  would  imagine,  that  every  na- 
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tion  intended  to  deify  it’s  own  pafllons  and  opi- 
nions. Notwithftanding  this  diverfity  in  reli- 
gious fyftems  and  modes  of  worfihip,  all  nations 
have  perceived  that  men  ought  to  be  juft}  they 
have  all  honoured  as  virtues,  goodnefs,  pity, 
friendfhip,  fidelity,  paternal  tendernefs,  filial  re- 
fpedt,  fincerity,  gratitude,  patriotifni;  in  a word, 
all  thole  fentiments  which  may  be  ccnfidered  as 
fo  many  ties  adapted  to  unite  men  more  clofely 
to  one  another.  The  origin  of  that  uniformity 
of  judgment,  fo  confiant,  fo  general,  ought  not 
then  to  be  looked  for  in  the  midft  of  contradic- 
tory and  tranfient  opinions.  If  the  minifters  of 
religion  have  appeared  to  think  othervvife,  it  is 
becaufe  by  their  fyftem  they  were  enabled  to  re- 
gulate all  the  actions  of  mankind,  to  difpofe  of 
their  fortunes,  and  command  their  wills,  and  to 
fecure  to  themfelves,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  the 
attributary  government  of  the  world. 

Their  empire  was  fo  abfolute  that  they  had 
fucceeded  in  eftablifhing  that  barbarous  fvftem  of 
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morality,  which  placed  the  only  pleafures  that 
make  life  fupportable,  in  the  rank  of  the  greateft 
crimes  ; an  abjecfi  morality,  which  impoled  the 
obligation  of  being  pleafed  with  humiliation  and 
fhame  ; an  extravagant  morality  which  threat- 
ened with  the  fame  punifhments,  both  the  foibles 
of  love  and  the  mod  atrocious  adtions  ; a fuper- 
ftitious  morality  which  enjoined  to  murder,  with- 
out compaffion,  all  thofe  who  fwerved  from  the 
prevailing  opinions;  a puerile  morality,  which 
founded  the  mod  effential  duties  upon  tales 
equally  difgufting  and  ridiculous;  an  interefted mo- 
rality, 
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rality,  which  admitted  no  other  virtues  than  thofe  book 
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which  were  ufeful  to  priefthood,  nor  no  other  ■_  , 
crimes  than  thofe  which  were  contrary  to  it.  If 
priefts  had  only  encouraged  men  to  obferve  na- 
tural morality  by  the  hope  or  the  fear  of  future 
rewards  and  punifhments  they  would  have  de- 
ferved  well  of  fociety  ; but  in  endeavouring  to 
fupport  by  violence,  ufeful  tenets,-  which  had  only 
been  introduced  by  the  mild  way  of  perfuafion, 
they  have  removed  the  veil  which  concealed  the 
depth  of  their  ambition  : the  mafic  is  fallen  off. 

It  is  more  than  two  thoufand  years  fince  So- 
crates, fpreading  out  a veil  above  our  heads,  had 
declared,  that  nothing  of  what  was  palling  beyond 
that  veil  concerned  us,  and  that  the  actions  of 
men  were  not  good  becaufe  they  were  pleafing  to 
the  gods,  but  that;  they  were  pleafing  to  the 
gods  becaufe  they  were  good  ; a principle  which 
feparated  morality  from  religion. 

Accordingly,  at  the  tribunal  of  philofophy 
and  reafon,  morality  is  a fcience,  the  object  of 
which  is  the  prefervation  and  common  happinefs 
of  the  human  fpecies.  To  this  double  end  all 
it’s  rules  ought  to  be  referred.  Their  natural, 
confiant,  and  eternal  principle  is  in  man  himlelf, 
and  in  a refemblance  there  is  in  the  general  or- 
ganization of  men,  which  includes  a fimilarity  of 
wants,  of  pleafures  and  pains,  of  force  and  weak- 
nefs  ; a fimilarity  from  whence  arifcs  the  necef- 
fity  of  fociety,  or  of  a common  oppofition  againft 
fuch  dangers  as  are  equally  incident  to  each  in- 
dividual, which  proceeds  from  nature  herfelf, 
and  threatens  man  on  all  fides.  Such  is  the  origin 
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- of  particular  connexions  and  domeftic  virtues  : 
> fuch  is  the  origin  of  general  duties  and  of  public 
virtues  : fuch  is  the  fource  of  the  notion  of  per- 
fonal  and  public  utility,  the  fource  of  all  com- 
paXs  between  individuals,  and  of  all  lav/s. 

There  is,  properly  fpeaking,  only  one  virtue, 
which  is  juftice,  and  only  one  duty,  to  make  one’s 
felf  happy.  The  virtuous  man  is  he  who  hath 
the  molt  exaX  notions  of  juflice  and  happinefs, 
and  whofe  conduX  conforms  mod  rigoroully  to 
them.  There  are  two  tribunals,  that  of  nature 
and  that  of  the  laws. 

The  law  chaftifes  crimes,  nature  chadifes  vices* 
The  law  prefents  the  gallows  to  the  afladin,  na- 
ture prefents  dropfy  cr  Confumptibn  to  intempe- 
rance. 

Several  writers  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the, 
frrd  principles  of  morality  in  the  fentiments  of 
friendfhip,  tendernefs,  compadion,  honour,  and 
benevolence,  becaufe  they  found  them  engraven 
on  the  human  heart.  But  did  they  not  alfo  find 
there  hatred,  jealouly,  revenge,  pride,  and  the 
love  of  dominion  ? For  what  reafon  therefore 
have  they  founded  morality  on  the  former  prin- 
ciples rather  than  on  the  latter  ? It  is  becaufe  they 
have  underdocd  that  the  former  were  of  general 
advantage  to  fociety,  and  the  others  fatal  to  it. 
Thofe  philofophers  have  perceived  the  necefiity 
of  morality,  they  have  conceived  what  it  ought 
to  be,  but  have  not  difeovered  it’s  leading  and 
fundamental  principle.  The  very  fentiments,  in- 
deed, which  they  adopt  as  the  ground  work  of 
morality,  becaufe  they  appear  to  be  ferviceable 
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to  the  common  good,  if  left  to  themfelves  would 
be  very  prejudicial  to  it.  How  can  we  deter- 
mine to  punifh  the  guilty  if  we  liften  only  to  the 
pleas  of  compaQion  r1  How  fhall  we  guard  againfl 
partiality,  if  we  confult  only  the  didates  of  friend- 
fhip  ? How  fhall  we  avoid  being  favourable  to 
idlenefs,  if  we  attend  only  to  the  fentimenrs  of  be- 
nevolence ? All  thefe  virtues  have  their  limits, 
beyond  which  they  degenerate  into  vices,  and 
thofe  limits  are  fettled  by  the  invariable  rules  of 
elfential  juftice  ; or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  by 
the  common  interefts  of  men  united  together  in 
focietv,  and  the  confiant  objed  of  that  Onion. 

Is  it  on  it’s  own  account  that  valour  is  ranked 
among  the  number  of  virtues  ? No  ; it  is  on  ac- 
count of  the  fervice  it  is  of  to  fociety.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  circumftance  of  it’s  being  punifhed 
as  a crime  in  a man  who  makes  ufe  of  it  to  difturb 
the  public  peace.  Wherefore  is  drunkennefs  a 
vice  ? Becaufe  every  man  is  bound  to  contribute 
to  the  common  good,  and  to  fulfil  that  obliga- 
tion, he  mufl  maintain  the  free  exercife  of  his  fa- 
culties. Wherefore  are  certain  adions  more 
blameable  in  a magiftate  or  general,  than  in  a 
private  man  ? Becaule  greater  inconveniences 
refult  from  them  to  fociety. 

The  obligations  of  the  man  feparated  from  fo- 
ciety are  unknow’n  to  me,  fince  I can  neither 
perceive  the  fource  nor  the  end  of  them.  As  he 
lives  by  himfelf  he  is  certainly  at  liberty  to  live 
for  himfelf  alone.  No  being  has  a right  to  re- 
quire fuccours  from  him  which  he  does  not  im- 
plore for  himfelf.  It  is  quite  the  contrary  with 
4 refped 
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K refpect  to  aperfon  who  lives  in  the  focial  ftate.  He 
J is  nothing  by  himfelf,  and  is  fupported  only  by 
what  furrounds  him.  His  poffeffions,  his  enjoy- 
ments, his  powers,  and  even  his  own  exiftence, 
all  belong  entirely  to  the  body  of  the  ft  ate  : he 
owes  them  all  to  the  body  politic,  of  which  he 
is  a member. 

The  misfortunes  of  fociety  become  thofe  of 
the  citizen  ; he  runs  the  rifk  of  being  crufbed, 
whatever  part  of  the  edifice  may  fall  down.  If 
he  fhould  commit  an  injuftice  he  is  threatened 
with  a fimilar  one.  If  he  fhould  give  himfelf  up 
to  crimes,  others  may  become  criminal  to  his 
prejudice.  He  muft  therefore  tend  conftantly  to 
the  general  good,  fince  it  is  upon  this  profperity 
that  his  own  depends. 

If  one  fingle  individual  fliould  attend  only  to 
his  intereft  without  any  concern  for  thofe  of  the 
public;  if  he  fhould  exempt  himfelf  from  the 
common  duty,  under  pretence  that  the  atftions  of 
one  individual  cannot  have  a determined  influ- 
ence upon  the  general  order,  other  perfons  will 
alfo  be  defirous  of  indulging  their  perfonal  pro- 
penfiries.  Then  all  the  members  of  the  republic 
will  become  alternately  executioners  and  vidtims. 
Every  one  will  commit  and  receive  injuries,  every 
one  will  rob  and  be  robbed,  every  one  will  ftrike 
and  receive  a blow.  A ftate  of  warfare  will  pre- 
vail between  all  forts  of  individuals.  The  ftate 
will  be  ruined,  and  the  citizens  will  be  ruined 
with  the  ftate. 

The  firft  men  who  collected  themfelves  into  fo- 
ciety were  undoubtedly  not  immediately  fenfible 
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of  the  whole  of  thefe  truths.  The  idea  of  their 
llrength  being  molt  prevalent  in  them,  they  were 
probably  defirous  of  obtaining  every  thing  by  the 
exertion  of  it.  Repeated  calamities  warned  them 
in  procefs  of  time  of  the  neceffity  of  forming 
conventions.  Reciprocal  obligations  increafed 
in  proportion  as  the  neceffity  of  them  was  felt ; 
thus  it  is  that  duty  began  with  fociety. 

Duty  may  therefore  be  defined  to  be  the 
-rigid  obligation  of  doing  whatever  is  fuitable 
to  fociety.  It  includes  the  practice  of  all  the 
virtues,  fince  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  is 
not  ufeful  to  a civilized  body;  and  it  excludes 
all  the  vices,  becaule  there  is  not  one  which  is 
not  prejudicial  to  it. 

It  would  be  reafoning  pitifully  to  imagine  with 
fome  corrupt  perfons*  that  men  have  a right  to 
defpife  all  the  virtues,  tinder  pretence  that  they 
are  only  inftitutions  of  convenience.  Wretch 
that  thou  art,  wouldft  thou  live  in  a fociety  which 
cannot  fubfift  without  them  ; woukift  thou  enjoy 
the  advantages  which  refult  from  them,  and 
wouldft  thou  think  thyfelf  difpenfed  from  prac- 
tifing)  or  even  from  holding  them  in  eftimation  ? 
What  could  poffibly  be  the  objed  of  them  if  they 
were  not  conneded  with  man  ? Would  this  great 
name  have  been  given  to  ads  that  were  merely 
barren?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  their  neceffity 
which  conftitutes  their  eftence  and  their  merit. 
Let  me  once  more  repeat,  that  all  morality  con* 
lifts  in  the  maintenance  of  order.  It’s  principles 
are  fteady  and  uniform,  but  the  application  of 
them  varies  fometimes  according  to  the  climate 
Vol.VIII.  A a and 
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and  to  the  local  or  political  fituation  of  the  peo- 
ple. Polygamy  is  in  general  more  natural  to  hot 
than  to  cold  climates.  Circumftances,  however, 
of  the  times,  in  oppofition  to  the  rule  of  the  cli- 
mate, may  order  monogamy  in  one  ifland  of 
Africa,  and  permit  polygamy  in  Kamtfchatka,  if 
one  be  a means  of  putting  a flop  to  the  excefs  of 
population  atMadagafcar,.and  the  other,  ofhaften- 
ing  it’s  progrefs  upon  the  coafts  of  the  frozen  fea. 
But  nothing  can  authorile  adultery  and  fornica- 
tion in  thofe  two  zones,  when  conventions  have 
eftablifhed  the  laws  of  marriage  or  of  property  in 
the  ufe  of  women. 

It  is  the  Lime  thing  with  refpeft  to  all  the 
lands  and  to  property.  What  would  be  a rob- 
bery in  a date,  where  property  is  juftly  diftri- 
buted,  becomes  fubfiftence  for  life  in  a ftate 
where  property  is  in  common.  Thus  it  is,  that 
theft  and  adultery  were  not  permitted  at  Sparta;  but 
the  public  right  allowed  what  would  beconfidered 
elfewhere  as  theft  and  adultery.  It  was  not  the 
wife  or  the  property  of  another  perlbn  that  wa3 
then  taken  ; but  the  wife  and  the  property  of  all, 
when  the  laws  granted  as  a reward  to  dexterity, 
every  advantage  it  could  procure  to  itfelf. 

It  is  every  where  know’n  what  is  juft  and  un- 
juft,  but  the  fame  ideas  are  not  univerfally  at- 
tached to  the  fame  aftions.  In  hot  countries, 
where  the  climate  requires  no  cloathing,  mo- 
defty  is  not  offended  by  nakednefs  -,  but  the 
abufe,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  intercourfe 
between  the  fexes,  and  premature  attempts 
upon  virginity,  are  crimes  which  muft  difguft. 

In 
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In  India*  where  every  thing  confpires  to  make  book 
a virtue  even  of  the  ad  itfelf  of  generation,  ■_  ^ 

it  is  a cruelty  to  put  the  cow  to  death  which 
nourifhes  man  with  her  milk,  and  to  deftroy 
thofe  animals,  whofe  life  is  not  prejudicial, 
nor  their  death  ufeful,  to  the  human  fpecies. 

The  Iroquois,  or  the  Huron,  who  kill  their  fa- 
ther with  a ftroke  of  a club,  rather  than  expofe 
him  to  perilh  of  hunger,  or  upon  the  pile  of  the 
enemy,  think  they  do  an  aft  of  filial  piety  in  obey- 
ing the  laft  wifhes  of  their  parent,  who  aiks  for 
death  from  them  as  a favour.  The  means  the 
moft  oppofite  in  appearance,  tend  all  equally  to 
the  fame  end,  the  maintenance  and  the  profperity 
of  the  body  politic. 

Such  is  that  univerfal  morality*  which  being 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  man,  is  alfo  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  focieties,  that  morality  which 
may  vary  only  in  it’s  application,  but  never  in  ic’s 
efiences  that  morality,  in  a word,  to  which  all 
the  laws  muft  refer  and  be  fubordinate.  Accord- 
ing to  this  common  rule  of  all  our  public  and 
private  aftions,  let  us  examine  whether  there  ever 
were  or  ever  can  be  good  morals  in  Europe. 

We  live  under  the  influence  of  three  codes,  the 
natural,  the  civil,  and  the  religious  code.  It  is 
evident,  that  as  long  as  thefe  three  forts  of  legis- 
lations (hall  be  contradictory  to  each  other,  it  will 
be  impofiible  to  be  virtuous.  It  will  lometimes 
be  necefiary  to  trample  upon  nature  in  order  to 
obey  focial  infiitutions,  and  to  counteraft  focial 
inftitutions  to  conform  to  the  precepts  of  religion. 

The  confequence  of  this  will  be,  that  while  we 
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are  alternately  infringing  upon  thefe  feveral  au- 
thorities, we  fhall  relpedl  neither  of  them,  and 
that  we  fhall  neither  be  men,  nor  citizens,  nor 
pious  perfons. 

Good  morals  would  therefore  require  previous 
reform,  which  fhould  reduce  thefe  codes  to  iden- 
tity. Religion  ought  neither  to  forbid  nor  to 
prefcribe  any  thing  to  us,  but  what  is  prefcribed 
or  forbidden  by  the  civil  law,  and  the  civil  and 
religious  laws  ought  to  model  themfelves  upon 
natural  law,  which  hath  been,  is,  and  will  always 
be,  the  ftrongeft.  From  whence  it  appears,  that 
a true  legiflator  hath  not  yet  exifted  ; that  it  was 
neither  Mofes,  nor  Solon,  nor  Numa,  nor  Mo- 
hammed, nor  even  Confucius  ; that  it  is  not  only  in 
Athens,  but  alio  over  all  the  globe,  that  the  bed: 
legiflation  they  could  receive  hath  been  given  to 
man,  not  the  bell  which  could  have  been  given 
to  them  ; that  in  confidering  only  morality,  man- 
kind would  perhaps  be  lefs  diftant  from  happinefs 
had  they  remained  in  the  fimple  and  innocent 
ftate  of  lbme  favages  ; for  nothing  is  fo  difficult 
as  to  eradicate  inveterate  and  fanitified  prejudice. 
For  the  architect  who  draws  the  plan  of  a great 
edifice,  an  even  area  is  better  than  one  covered 
with  bad  materials,  heaped  upon  one  another 
without  method  and  without  plan,  and  unfortu- 
nately conne&ed  together  by  the  molt  durable 
cements  of  time,  of  cuftom,  and  of  the  authority 
of  fovereigns  and  of  priefts.  Then  the  wife  man 
advances  in  his  work  only  with  timidity  ; he  A 
expofed  to  greater  rifks,  and  lofes  more  time  in 
demoliffiing  than  in  conftrutting. 

Since 
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SrxcE  the  invafion  of  the  barbarians  in  this  part  s ° ° K 
of  the  world,  almoft  all  governments  have  had  ^ 
no  other  foundation  than  the  interek  of  one  fmo-le 
man,  or  of  a fmgle  corporate  body,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  fociety  in  general.  Founded  upon  con- 
quek,  the  effed  of  fuperior  krength,  they  have 
only  varied  in  the  mode  of  keeping  the  people  in 
fubjedion.  At  firft  war  made  vidims  of  them, 
devoted  either  to  the  fword  of  their  enemies  or  to 
that  of  their  makers.  How  many  ages  have 
pafled  away  in  fcenes  of  blood  and  in  the  carnage 
of  nations,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  dikribution  of 
empires  before  the  terms  of  peace  had  deified 
that  (late  of  intekine  war,  which  is  called  fociety 
or  government  ? 

When  the  feudal  government  had  for  ever  ex- 
cluded thofe  who  tilled  the  ground  from  the  right 
of  poke  king  ir:  when,  by  a lacrilegious  collufion 
between  the  altar  and  the  throne,  the  authority 
of  God  had  been  enforced  by  that  of  the  ivvord  ; 
what  eked  had  the  morality  of  the  gofpel,  but  to 
authorize  tyranny  by  the  dodrine  of  paffive  obe- 
dience, but  to  confirm  flavery  by  a contempt 
of  the  fciences  ; in  a word,  to  add  to  the  ter- 
ror of  the  great,  that  of  evil  fpirits  ? And  what 
were  morals  with  fuch  laws  ? What  they  are  at 
prelent  in  Poland,  where  the  people,  being  with- 
out lands  and  without  arms,  are  left  to  be  mafia* 
cred  by  the  Ruffians,  or  enliked  by  the  Pruffians, 
and  having  neither  courage  nor  fentiment,  think 
it  is  fufficient  if  they  are  chrikians,  and  remain 
neutral  between  their  neighbours  and  their  lords 
palatine. 

To 
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To  a fimilar  flate  of  anarchy  wherein  morals 
had  no  diftinguifhing  character,  nor  any  degree  of 
{lability,  fucceeded  the  epidemic  fury  of  the  holy 
wars,  by  which  nations  were  corrupted  and  de- 
graded, by  communicating  to  each  other  the 
contagion  of  vices  with  that  of  fanaticifm.  Morals 
were  changed  with  the  change  of  climate.  All 
the  paflions  were  inflamed  and  heightened  between 
the  tombs  of  Jefus,  and  Mohammed.  From  Pa- 
leftine  was  imported  a principle  of  luxury  and 
oftentation,  an  inordinate  tafte  for  the  fpices  of 
the  eail,  a romantic  fpirit  which  civilized  the 
nobility,  without  rendering  the  people  more 
happy,  confequently  more  virtuous  : for  if  there 
be  no  happinefs  without  virtue,  virtue  on  the 
other  hand,  will  never  fupport  itfelf  without  a 
fund  of  happinefs. 

About  two  centuries  after  Europe  had  been 
depopulated  by  Afiatic  expeditions,  it’s  tranfmi- 
gration  in  America  happened.  This  revolution 
introduced  an  univerfal  confuflon,  and  blended 
the  vices  and  productions  of  every  climate  with 
our  own.  Neither  was  any  improvement  made 
in  the  fcience  of  morality,  becaufe  men  were  then 
deftroyed  through  avarice,  inftead  of  being  maf- 
facred  on  account  of  religion.  Thofe  nations 
which  had  made  the  largeft  acquificions  in  the 
New  World,  feemed  to  acquire  at  the  fame  time 
all  the  ftupidity,  ferocioufnefs,  and  ignorance  of 
the  Old.  They  became  the  channel  through 
which  the  vices  and  difeafes  of  their  country  were 
communicated.  They  were  poor  and  dirty  in 
the  midft  of  their  wealth,  debauched  though  fur- 
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rounded  with  temples  and  with  prieftsj  they  wefe  book 
idle  and  fuperftitious  with  all  the  fources  of  com-  ■ X.™‘  ■ 
merce,  and  the  facility  of  acquiring  information. 

But  the  love  of  riches  likewife  corrupted  all  other 
nations. 

Whether  it  be  war  or  commerce  which  intro- 
duces  great  riches  into  a ftate,  they  foon  become 
the  objeCt  of  public  ambition.  At  firft  men  of 
the  greateft  power  feize  upon  them  : and  as  riches 
come  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  have  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs,  wealth  is  confounded 
with  honour  in  the  minds  of  the  people;  and  the 
virtuous  citizen,  who  afpired  tc  employments  only 
for  the  fake  of  glory,  afpires,  without  knowing  it, 
to  honour  for  the  fake  of  advantage.  Neither 
lands  nor  treafure,  any  more  than  conquefts,  are 
obtained  with  any  other  view  but  to  enjoy  them  ; 
and  riches  are  enjoyed  only  for  pleafure  and  the 
oflentation  of  luxury.  Under  thefe  different  ideas, 
they  equally  corrupt  the  citizen  who  poffeffes 
them,  and  the  people  who  are  feduced  by  their 
attraction.  As  foon  as  men  labour  only  from  a 
motive  of  gain,  and  not  from  a regard  to  their 
dutv,  the  molt  advantageous  fituations  are  pre- 
ferred to  the  moft  honourable.  It  is  then  we  fee 
the  honour  of  a profeffion  diverted,  obfcured,  and 
loft  in  the  paths  that  lead  to  wealth. 

To  the  advantage  of  that  falfe  çonfideration  at 
which  riches  arrive,  are  to  be  added  the  natural 
conveniences  of  opulence,  a frefh  fource  of  cor- 
ruption, The  man  who  is  in  a public  fituation  is 
defirous  of  having  people  about  him  ; the  honours 
he  receives  in  public  are  not  fufficient  for  him  ; 
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B viv  K wants  admirers,  either  of  his  talents,  his 
w— y — ->  luxury,  or  his  profufion.  If  riches  be  the  means 
of  corruption,  by  leading  to  honours,  how  much 
more  will  they  be  fo,  by  diffufing  a tafte  for 
pleafure  ! Mifery  offers  it’s  chaftity  to  faïe,  and 
idlenefs  it’s  liberty  -,  the  prince  fcts  the  magi- 
stracy up  to  auflion,  and  the  magift  rates  fet  a price 
upon  juftice:  the  court  fells  employments,  and 
placemen  fell  the  people  to  the  prince,  who  fells 
them  again  to  the  neighbouring  powers,  either 
in  treaties  of  war,  or  fubfidy  -,  of  peace,  or  ex- 
change of  territory.  But  in  this  fordid  traffic,  in- 
troduced by  the  love  of  wealth,  the  moft  evi- 
dent alteration  is  that  which  it  makes  in  the  mo- 
rals of  women. 

There  is  no  vice  which  owes  it’s  origin  to  fo 
many  other  vices,  and  which  produces  a greater 
number  of  them,  than  the  incontinence  of  a fex, 
whole  true  attendant,  and  moft  beautiful  orna- 
ment, is  bafhfulnefs  and  modefty. 

I po  not  underftand  by  incontinence,  the  pro- 
milcuous  ufe  of  women  ; the  wife  Cato  advifed  it 
in  his  republic  j nor  do  I mean  a plurality  of 
them,  which  is  the  refult  of  the  ardent  and  vo- 
luptuous countries  of  the  eaft  $ neither  do  I mean 
the  liberty,  whether  indefinite  or  limited,  which 
cuftom,  in  different  countries,  grants  to  the  fex, 
pf  yielding  to  the  defires  of  feveral  men.  This, 
among  fome  people,  is  one  of  the  duties  of  ho- 
fpitality,  among  others,  a means  of  improving 
the  human  race,  and  in  other  places  an  offering 
made  to  the  gods,  an  act  of  piety  confecrated  by 
religion.  I call  incontinence,  all  intercourfe  be- 
tween 
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tween  the  two  fexes  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the 
flate. 

Why  fhould  this  mifdemeanour,  fo  pardonable 
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in  itfelf,  this  aflion  of  fo  little  confequence  in  it’s 
nature,  fo  much  confined  in  the  gratification, 
have  fo  pernicious  an  influence  upon  the  morals 
of  women  ? This  is,  I believe,  a confequence  of 
the  importance  we  have  attached  to  it.  What 
will  be  the  reftrainc  of  a woman,  difhonoured  in 
her  own  eyes,  and  in  thpfe  of  her  fellow-citizens  ? 
What  fupport  will  other  virtues  find  in  her  foul, 
when  nothing  can  aggravate  her  fhame  ? The 
contempt  of  public  opinion,  one  of  the  greateft 
efforts  of  wifdom,  is  feldom  feparated,  in  a feeble 
and  timid  mind,  from  the  contempt  of  one’s 
felf.  This  degree  of  heroifm  cannot  exift  with  a 
confcioufnefs  of  vice.  The  woman  who  no  longer 
refpe&s  herfelf,  foon  becomes  infenfible  to  cen- 
fure  and  to  praife  ; and  without  (landing  in  awe 
of  thefe  two  refpeflable  phantoms,  I know  not 
what  will  be  the  rule  of  her  condufl.  There  re- 
mains nothing  but  the  rage  of  voluptuoufnefs, 
that  can  indemnify  her  for  the  facrifice  fhe  has 
made.  This  fhe  feels,  and  this  fhe  perfuades  her- 
felf of  ; and  thus,  free  from  the  conftraint  of  the 
public  confideration,  fhe  gives  herfelf  up  to  it 
without  referve. 

Women  take  their  refolution  with  much  more 
difficulty  than  men,  but  when  once  they  have 
taken  it,  they  are  much  more  determined.  A 
woman  never  blulhes  when  once  fine  has  ceafed  to 
blufh.  What  will  fhe  not  trample  upon,  when 
(lie  hath  triumphed  over  virtue  ? What  idea  can 
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s^-^— delicacy  of  fentiment,  which,  in  the  days  of  her 
innocence,  diredled  and  dictated  her  converfation, 
cohdituted  her  behaviour,  and  directed  her  drefs  ? 
Thefe  will  be  confidered  only  as  childilhnefs,  as 
pufillanimity,  or  as  the  little  intrigue  of  a pre- 
tended innocent  perfon,  who  has  parents  to  fa- 
tisfy,  and  a hufband  to  deceive  -s  but  a change  of 
times  brings  on  a change  of  manners, 

T o whatever  degree  of  perverfity  (he  may  have 
attained,  it  will  not  lead  her  to  great  enormities. 
Her  weaknefs  deprives  her  of  the  boldnefs  to 
commit  atrocious  a6ts  -,  but  her  habitual  hypo- 
crify,  if  (lie  hath  not  entirely  throw’n  off  the 
malk,  will  cad  a tint  of  falfity  upon  her  whole 
charadter.  Thofe  things  which  a man  dares  to 
attempt  by  force,  (he  will  attempt  and  obtain  by 
artifice.  A corrupt  woman  propagates  corrup- 
tion. She  propagates  it  by  bad  example,  by  in- 
fidious  counfels,  and  fometimes  bv  ridicule.  She 
hath  begun  by  coquetry,  which  was  addrefied  to 
all  men  j Hie  hath  continued  by  gallantry,  fo  vo- 
latile in  it’s  propenfities,  that  it  is  more  eafy  to 
find  a woman  who  hath  never  had  any  pallions, 
than  to  find  one  who  hath  only  been  once  im- 
paflioned  j and  at  lad  (he  reckons  as  many  lovers 
as  (he  hath  acquaintances,  whom  lhe  recals,  ex- 
pels, and  recals  again,  according  to  the  want  (he 
hath  of  them,  and  to  the  nature  of  intrigues  of 
all  kinds  into  which  (he  hath  plunged  herfelf. 
This  is  what  (he  means  by  having  know’n  how 
to  enjoy  her  bed  years,  and  to  avail  herfelf  of  her 
charms.  It  was  one  of  thefe  women,  who  had 

entered 
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entered  into  the  depths  of  the  art,  and  who  de- 
clared upon  her  death-bed,  that  Ihe  regretted 
only  the  pains  fhe  had  taken  to  deceive  the  men  j 
and  that  the  moft  honeft  among  them  were  the 
greatefl  dupes. 

Under  the  influence  of  fuch  manners,  conju- 
gal love  is  difdained,  and  that  contempt  weakens 
the  fentiment  of  maternal  tendernefs,  if  it  doth 
not  even  extinguifh  it.  The  moft  facred,  and  the 
moft  pleafing  duties  become  troublefome;  and 
when  they  have  been  neglected,  or  broken,  nature 
never  renews  them.  The  woman  who  fuffers  any 
man  but  her  hufband  to  approach  her,  hath  no  more 
regard  for  her  family,  and  can  be  no  more  re- 
fpected  by  them.  The  ties  of  blood  are  flacken- 
ed  j births  become  uncertain  ; and  the  fon  knows 
no  more  his  father,  nor  the  father  his  fon. 

I will  therefore  maintain  it,  that  connections 
of  gallantry  complete  the  depravity  of  man- 
ners, and  indicate  it  more  ftrongly  than  public 
proftitution.  Religion  is  extincft,  when  the  prieft 
leads  a fcandalous  life;  in  the  fame  manner  vir- 
tue hath  no  afylum,  when  the  fanCtuary  of  mar- 
riage is  profaned.  Bafhfulnefs  is  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  timid  fex.  Who  is  it  that  lhall 
blufti,  when  a woman  doth  not  ? It  is  not  profti- 
tution which  multiplies  aCts  of  adultery  ; it  is 
gallantry  which  extends  proftitution.  The  an- 
tient  moralifts,  who  pitied  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  libertinifm,  condemned  without  mercy 
the  infidelity  of  married  women  ; and  not  without 
reafon.  If  we  were  to  throw  all  the  Ihame  of 
vice  upon  the  clafs  of  common  women,  other 
& women 
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women  would  not  fail  foon  to  take  honour  to 
themfçlv€s  from  a limited  intercourfe,  although 
it  would  be  fo  much  more  criminal,  as  it  was 
more  voluntary,  and  more  illicit.  The  honeft 
and  virtuous  women  will  no  more  be  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  the  women  of  ftrong  pallions  ; a frivo- 
lous diftin&ion  will  be  eftablilhed  between  the 
woman  of  gallantry  and  the  courtezan  ; between 
gratuitous  vice,  and  vice  reduced  by  mifery  to 
the  neceflity  of  requiring  a ftipend  ; and  thefe 
fubtleties  will  betray  a fyftem  of  depravation. 
O fortunate  and  rude  times  of  our  forefathers, 
when  there  were  none  but  virtuous  or  bad  women  ; 
when  all  who  were  not  virtuous  were  corrupted  ; 
and  where  an  eftablilhed  fyftem  of  vice  was  not 
excufed,  by  perfcvering  in  it. 

But  finally,  what  is  the  fource  of  thole  delicate 
pallions,  formed  by  the  mind,  by  fentiment,  and 
by  fympatny  of  character  ? The  manner  in  which 
thefe  pallions  always  terminate,  Ihews  plainly, 
that  thole  fine  expreflions  are  only  employed  to 
fhorten  the  defence,  and  juftify  the  defeat, 
Equally  at  the  fervice  of  referved  and  diffolute 
women,  they  are  become  almoft  ridiculous. 

What  is  the  reluit  of  this  national  gallantry  ? 
A premature  libertinifm,  which  ruins  the  health 
of  young  men  before  they  are  arrived  to  maturi- 
ty, and  deftroys  the  beauty  of  the  women  in  thé 
prime  of  their  life;  a race  of  men  without  informa- 
tion, without  ftrength,  and  without  courage;  inca- 
pable of ferving  their  country;  magiftrates  defin- 
ite of  dignity  and  of  principles  ; a preference  of 
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wit  to  good  fenfe;  of  pleafures  to  duty;  ofpo-  book 
litenefs  to  the  feelings  of  humanity;  of  the  art  of  >■ 
plcafing,  to  talents,  to  virtue  ; men  abforbed  in 
leif-conlideration,  fubftituted  to  men  who  are 
ferviceable  ; offers  without  reality  ; innumerable 
acquaintances,  and  no  friends  ; miflreffes,  and  no 
wives  ; lovers,  and  no  hufbands  ; feparations  and 
divorces;  children  without  education;  fortunes 
indiforder;  jealous  mothers,  and  hyfterical  wo- 
men ; nervous  diforders  ; peevifh  old  age,  and 
premature  death. 

It  is  with  difficulty  that  women  of  gallantry 
efcape  the  dangers  of  the  critical  period  of  life. 

The  vexation  at  the  neglefl  which  threatens 
them,  completes  the  depravation  of  the  blood 
and  of  the  humours,  at  a time  when  the  calm 
which  arifes  from  confcioufnefs  of  an  honefl  life 
might  be  falutary.  It  is  dreadful  to  feek  in  vain, 
in  one’s  felf,  the  confolations  of  virtue,  when  the 
calamities  of  nature  furround  us. 

Let  us,  therefore,  talk  no  more  of  morality 
among;  modern  nations;  and  if  we  wifh  to  difco- 
ver  the  caule  of  this  degradation,  let  us  fcarch 
for  it  in  it’s  true  principle. 

Gold  doth  not  become  the  idol  of  a people* 
and  virtue  does  not  fall  into  contempt,  unlefs  the 
bad  conflitution  of  the  government  leads  on  to 
fuch  a corruption.  Unfortunately,  it  will  always 
have  this  effeft,  if  the  government  be  fo  confti- 
tutecl,  that  the  temporary  interefl:  of  a fingle  per- 
fon,  or  of  a fmall  number,  can  with  impunity 
prevail  over  the  common  and  invariable  interefl 
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of  the  whole.  It  will  always  produce  this  corrup- 
tion, if  thole  in  whofe  hands  authority  is  lodged 
can  make  an  arbitrary  ufe  of  it  ; can  place  them- 
felves  above  the  reach  ofjufticej  can  make  their 
power  adminifter  to  plundering,  and  their  plun- 
der to  the  continuance  of  abufes  occafioned  by 
their  power.  Good  laws  are  maintained  by  good 
morals,  but  good  morals  are  eftabliflied  by  good 
laws.  Men  are  what  government  makes  them. 
To  modify  them,  it  is  always  armed  with  an  irre- 
fiftible  force,  that  of  public  opinion  -,  and  the  go- 
vernment will  always  make  ufe  of  corruption, 
when  by  it’s  nature  it  is  itfelf  corrupt.  In  a 
word,  the  nations  of  Europe  will  have  good  mo- 
rals when  they  have  good  governments.  Let  us 
conclude.  But  let  us  previoully  give  a rapid 
fketch  of  the  good  and  of  the  evil  produced  by 
the  difcovery  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

This  great  event  hath  improved  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  fhips,  navigation,  geography,  aftronomy, 
medicine,  natural  hiftory,  and  fome  other  branches 
of  knowlege  j and  thefe  advantages  have  not  been 
attended  with  any  know’n  inconvenience. 

It  hath  procured  to  fome  empires  vaft  do- 
mains, which  have  given  fplendour,  power,  and 
wealth,  to  the  ftates  which  have  founded  them. 
But  what  expences  have  not  been  iavilhed,  to 
clear,  to  govern,  or  to  defend  thefe  diftant  pof- 
feftions.  When  thefe  colonies  ftiall  have  ac- 
quired that  degree  of  culture,  knowlege,  and  po- 
pulation which  is  fuitable  for  them,  will  they  not 
detach  themfelves  from  a country  which  hath 

founded 
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founded  it’s  fplendour  upon  their  profperity  ? book 
We  know  not  at  what  period  this  revolution  will  ■ -1X*  _■ 
happen  ; but  it  muft  certainly  take  place. 

Europe  is  indebted  to  the  New  World  for  a 
few  conveniences,  and  a few  luxuries.  But  be- 
fore thefe  enjoyments  were  obtained,  were  we  lefs 
healthy,  lefs  robuft,  lefs  intelligent,  or  lefs 
happy  ? Are  thefe  frivolous  advantages,  fo  cruelly 
obtained,  fo  unequally  diftributed,  and  fo  obfti- 
nately  difputed,  worth  one  drop  of  that  blood 
which  hath  been  fpilt,  and  which  will  ftill  be  fpilt 
for  them  ? Are  they  to  be  compared  to  the  life 
of  a fingle  mat  ? And  yet,  how  many  lives  have 
hitherto  been  deftroyed  ; how  many  are  at  prefent 
devoted  ; and  how  many  will  not  hereafter  be  fa- 
crified,  to  fupply  chimerical  wants,  which  we 
fhall  never  be  perfuaded  to  get  rid  of,  either  by 
authority  or  reafon. 

The  voyages  undertaken  upon  all  the  feas  have 
weakened  the  principle  of  national  pride;  they 
have  infpired  civil  and  religious  toleration  ; they 
have  revived  the  ties  of  original  fraternity  ; 
have  infpired  the  true  principles  of  an  uni- 
verfal  fyftem  of  morality,  founded  upon  the 
identity  of  wants,  of  calamities,  of  pleafures,  and 
of  the  analogies  common  to  mankind  under 
every  latitude  ; they  have  induced  the  praflice  of 
benevolence  towards  every  individual  who  appeals 
to  it,  whatever  his  manners,  his  country,  his 
laws,  and  his  religion  may  be.  But  at  the  fame 
time,  the  minds  of  men  have  been  turned  to  lu- 
crative fpeculation.  The  fentiment  of  glory  hath 

been 
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been  weakened.  Riches  have  been  preferred  to 
fame;  and  every  thing  which  tended  to  the 
elevation  of  mankind  hath  viably  inclined  to 
decay. 

The  New  World  hath  multiplied  fpecie  amongft 
us.  An  earned  defire  of  obtaining  it  hath  occa- 
lioned  much  exertion  upon  the  face  of  the  globe  ; 
but  exertion  is  not  happinefs.  Whofe  dediny 
hath  been  meliorated  by  gold  and  filver  ? Do 
not  the  nations  who  dig  them  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  languish  in  ignorance,  fuperdition, 
ignorance  and  pride,  and  all  thofe  vices  which  it  is 
mod  difficult  to  eradicate,  when  they  have  taken 
deep  root.  Have  they  not  lod  their  agriculture 
and  their  manufactures  ? Their  exilience,  is  it 
not  precarious  ? If  an  indudrious  people,  pro- 
prietors of  a fertile  foil,  ffiould  one  day  reprefent 
to  the  other  people,  that  they  have  too  long  car- 
ried on  a lofing  trade  with  them  ; and  that  they 
will  no  longer  give  the  thing  for  the  reprefenta- 
tion  ; would  not  this  fumptuary  law  be  a fentence 
of  death  againd  that  region,  which  hath  none  but 
Hches  of  convention,  unlefs  the  latter,  driven 
by  defpair,  ffiould  ffiüt  up  it’s  mines,  in  order  to 
open  furrows  in  the  ground  ? 

The  other  powers  of  Europe  may  perhaps 
have  acquired  no  greater  advantage  from  the 
treafures  of  America.  If  the  repartition  of  them 
hath  been  equal,  or  proportionate  between  them; 
neither  of  them  have  decreafed  in  opulence,  or 
increafed  in  drength.  The  analogies  which  exid- 
ed  in  ancient  times  dill  exid.  Let  us  fuppofe 
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that  fome  nations  fhould  have  acquired  a oreater 
quantity  of  metals  than  the  rival  nations,  they  will 
either  bury  them,  or  throw  them  into  circulation. 
In  the  firft  inftance,  this  is  nothing  more  than 
the  barren  property  of  a fuperfluous  mafsof  gold. 
In  the  fécond,  they  wiil  acquire  only  a temporary 
luperiority,  becaufe  in  a fhort  fpace  of  time  all 
vendible  commodities  will  bear  a price  propor- 
tionate to  the  abundance  of  the  figns  which  re- 
prefent  them. 

Such  are  then  the  evils  attached  even  to  the 
advantages  which  we  owe  to  the  difcovery  of  the 
Eaffc  and  Weft  Indies.  But  how  many  calami- 
ties, which  cannot  be  compenfated,  have  not  at- 
tended the  conqueft  of  thefe  regions  ? 

Have  the  devaftators  of  them  loft  nothing  by 
depopulating  them  for  a long  fpeciesof  ages?  If 
all  the  blood  that  hath  been  fpilt  in  thofe  coun- 
tries had  been  colle&ed  into  one  common  refer- 
voir,  if  the  dead  bodies  had  been  heaped  up  in  the 
fame  plain,  would  not  the  blood  and  the  carcaffes 
of  the  Europeans  have  occupied  a great  fpace  in 
it  ? Hath  it  been  poftible  fpeedily  to  fill  up  the 
void  ivhich  thefe  emigrants  had  left  in  their  na- 
tive land,  infecfted  with  a fhameful  and  cruel  poi- 
fon  from  the  New  World,  which  attacks  even  the 
fources  of  reproduction  ? 

Since  the  bold  attempts  of  Columbus  and  of 
Gama,  a fpirit  of  fanaticifm,  till  then  unknovv’n, 
hath  been  eftablifhed  in  our  countries,  which  is 
that  of  making  difcoveries.  We  have  traverfed, 
and  ftill  continue  to  traverfe,  all  the  climates 
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B °°  K from  one  pole  to  another,  in  order  to  difcover 
u— v— j fome  continents  to  invade,  fome  iflands  to  ravage, 
and  fome  people  to  fpoil,  to  fubdue,  and  to  maf- 
facre.  Would  not  the  perfon  who  fhould  put  an 
end  to  this  frenzy  deferve  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  benefadtors  of  mankind  ? 

The  fedentary  life  is  the  only  favourable  one 
to  population.  The  man  who  travels  leaves  no 
polterity  behind  him.  The  land  forces  have 
created  a multitude  of  perfons  devoted  to  celi- 
bacy. The  naval  forces  have  almoft  doubled 
them  ; with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  are  de- 
ffroyed  by  illneffes  on  board  of  (hip,  by  fh ip- 
wrecks,  by  fatigue,  by  bad  food,  and  by  the 
ehange  of  climate.  A foldier  may  return  to 
fome  of  the  profeffions  ufeful  to  fociety.  A failor 
is  a failor  for  ever.  When  he  is  difcharged  from 
the  fervice,  he  is  of  no  further  ufe  to  his  country, 
whic  his  under  the  neceffity  of  providing  an  hof- 
pital  for  him. 

Long  voyages  have  introduced  a new  fpe- 
cies  of  anomalous  favages.  I mean  thofe  men, 
who  traverfe  fo  many  countries,  and  who 
in  the  end  belong  to  none  ; who  take  wives 
wherever  they  find  them,  and  that  only  from 
motives  of  animal  neceffity  ; thofe  amphibious 
creatures,  who  live  upon  the  furface  of  the 
waters  j who  come  on  fiiore  only  for  a mo- 
ment ; to  whom  every  habitable  latitude  is 
equal  j who  have,  in  reality,  neither  fathers,  mo- 
thers, children,  brothers,  relations,  friends,  nor 
fellow-citizens,  in  whom  the  mod  pleafing  and 
§ the 
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the  mod  facred  ties  are  extind;  who  quit  their  book 
country  without  regret  ; who  never  return  to  it 
without  being  impatient  of  going  out  again  ; 
and  to  whom  the  habit  of  living  upon  a dreadful 
clement  gives  a charader  of  ferocioufnefs.  Their 
probity  is  not  proof  againd  the  eroding  of  the 
line  ; and  they  acquire  riches  in  exchange  for 
their  virtue  and  their  health. 

This  iniatiable  third;  of  gold*  hath  given  birth 
to  the  mod  infamous  and  the  mod  atrocious  of 
all  traffics*  that  of  fiaves.  Crimes  againd  nature 
are  fpoken  of*  and  yet  this  is  not  indanced  as  the 
mod  execrable  of  them.  Mod  of  the  European 
nations  have  been  dained  with  it,  and  a bafe 
motive  of  intered  hath  extinguifhed  in  their 
hearts  all  the  fentiments  due  to  our  fellow- 
creatures.  But,  without  thefe  affidances,  thefe 
countries,  the  acquifition  of  which  hath  cod  fo 
dear,  would  dill  be  uncultivated.  Let  them 
then  remain  fallow  * if,  in  order  to  cultivate  them, 
it  be  neceflary  that  man  fhould  be  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  the  brute,  in  the  perfon  of  the  buyer, 
of  the  feller,  and.of  him  who  is  fold. 

Shall  we  not  take  into  our  account,  the  compli- 
cation which  the  fettlements  in  the  Ead  and  Wed 
Indies  have  introduced  in  the  machine  of  govern- 
ment ? Before  that  period,  the  perfons  proper  to 
hold  the  reins  of  government  were  infinitely  fcarce. 

An  adminidration  more  embarrafled,  hath  re- 
quired a more  extenfive  genius,  and  greater 
depth  of  knowlege.  The  cares  of  fovereignty, 
divided  between  the  citizens  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  and  the  fubjeds  fettled  under  the 
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equator,  or  near  the  pole,  have  been  infufficient 
for  both  the  one  and  the  other.  Every  thing 
hath  fallen  into  confufion.  The  feveral  ftates 
have  languifhed  under  the  yoke  of  oppreffion, 
and  endlefs  wars,  or  fuch  as  were  incefiantly  re- 
newed, have  harafled  the  globe,  and  ftained  it 
with  blood. 

Let  us  ftop  here,  and  confider  ourfelves  as 
exifting  at  the  time  when  America  and  India  were 
unknow’n.  Let  me  fuppofe  that  I addrefs  myfelf 
to  the  moft  cruel  of  the  Europeans  in  the  follow- 
ing terms.  There  exift  regions  which  will  fur- 
nilh  thee  with  rich  metals,  agreeable  clothing, 
and  delicious  food.  But  read  this  hiftory,  and 
behold  at  what  price  the  difcovery  is  promifed 
to  thee.  Doeft  thou  wilh  or  not  that  it  fhould 
be  made  ? Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  there  exifts 
a being  infernal  enough  to  anfwer  this  queftion 
in  the  affirmative  1 Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
there  will  not  be  a fingle  inftant  in  futurity,  when 
my  queftion  will  not  have  the  fame  force. 

Nations,  I have  difcourfed  to  you  on  your 
deareft  interefts.  I have  placed  before  your  eyes 
the  benefits  of  nature,  and  the  fruits  of  induftry. 
As  ye  are  too  frequently  the  occafion  of  your  mu- 
tual unhappinefs,  you  muft  have  felt  how  the 
jealoufy  of  avarice,  how  pride  and  ambition  re- 
move far  from  your  common  weal,  the  happinefs 
thatprefents  itfelf  to  you  by  peace  and  commerce. 
I have  recalled  that  happinefs  which  has  been 
removed  from  you.  The  fe-ntiments  of  my  heart 
have  been  warmly  exprefled  in  favour  of  all  man- 
3 kind. 
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kind,  without  diftindion  of  fed  or  country.  Men  book 
are  all  equal  in  my  fight,  by  the  reciprocal  rela-  » 
tion  of  the  fame  wants  and  the  fame  calamities: 
as  they  are  all  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  Supreme 
Being  through  the  connedion  between  their 
weaknefs  and  his  power.  I have  not  been  igno- 
rant that,  fubjed,  as  ye  were,  to  mafters,  your 
deftiny  muff:  principally  depend  upon  them;  and 
that  while  I was  fpeaking  to  you  of  your  calami- 
ties, I was  cenfuring  them  for  their  errors,  or 
their  crimes.  This  reflection  hath  not  deprefled 
my  courage.  I have  never  ' conceived,  that  the 
facred  refped  due  to  humanity,  could  poffibly  be 
irreconcileable  with  that  which  is  due  to  thofe 
who  Ihould  be  it’s  natural  protectors.  I have 
been  tranfported  in  idea  into  the  councils  of  the 
ruling  powers.  I have  fpoken  without  difguife, 
and  without  fear,  and  have  no  reafon  to  accufe 
myfelf  of  having  betrayed  the  great  caufe  I have 
ventured  to  plead.  I have  informed  princes  of  their 
duties,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  I have 
traced  to  them  the  fatal  effeds  of  that  inhuman 
power  which  is  guilty  of  oppreflion  ; and  of  that 
whofe  indolence  and  weaknefs  buffers  it.  I have 
fketched  all  around  them  portraits  of  your  mis- 
fortunes, and  they  cannot  but  have  been  fenfibly 
affeded  by  them.  I have  warned  them,  that  if 
they  turned  their  eyes  away,  thofe  true  but  dread- 
ful pidures  would  be  engraven  on  the  marble  of 
their  tombs,  and  accufe  their  affres,  while  poffe- 
rity  trampled  on  them. 

But  talents  are  not  always  equal  to  our  zeal. 
Undoubtedly  I have  flood  in  need  of  a greater 
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B xix  K ^are  t^at  penetration  which  difcovers  expe- 

u— v— > clients,  and  of  that  eloquence  which  enforces 
truth.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  fentiments  of 
my  heart  have  contributed  to  raife  my  genius  ; 
but  moft  frequently  I have  perceived  myfelf  over- 
whelmed with  my  fubjed,  and  confcious  of  my 
own  inability. 

May  writers,  on  whom  nature  has  bellowed 
greater  abilities,  complete  by  their  mafterpieces 
what  my  effays  have  begun  ! Under  the  aufpices 
of  philofophy,  may  there  be  one  day  extended, 
from  one  extremity  of  the  world  to  the  other, 
that  chain  of  union  and  benevolence  which  ought 
to  conned  all  civilized  people  ! May  they  never 
more  carry  among  favage  nations  the  example  of 
vice  and  oppreflion  ! I do  not  flatter  myfelf  that, 
at  the  period  of  that  happy  revolution,  my  name 
will  be  Hill  in  remembrance.  This  feeble  work, 
which  will  have  only  the  merit  of  having  brought 
forth  others  better  than  itfelf,  will  doubtlefs  be 
forgotten.  But  I fhall,  at  lead,  be  able  to  fay, 
that  I have  contributed  as  much  as  was  in  my 
power  to  the  happinefs  of  my  fellow-creatures, 
and  pointed  out  the  way,  though  perhaps  at  a 
diftance,  to  improve  their  defliny.  This  agree- 
able thought  will  (land  me  in  the  Head  of  glory. 
It  will  be  the  delight  of  my  old  age,  and  the  com- 
folation  of  my  lateft  moments. 
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^qBENAKT  Tndians,  of  Nova  Scot'a,  are  irftigated  by  the 
French  to  ravage  the  E g'ifh  feulements  in  New  England, 
vii.  2 1 9. 

Abfolute  monarchs,  a lucceflton  of  wife  and  gcoi  ones,  tend  to 
dtftroy  the  fpirit  of  a people,  ii.  12. 

Acadia.  See  No -va  Scotia. 

Acapulco , account  of  the  annual  galleon  which  arrives  at,that  pert 
from  Manilla,  iii.  377.  This  poit  deferibed,  378. 

Acunba , Trijian  de,  feizes  the  tfland  of  Socotora  for  the  crown  g£ 
Portugal,  i.  120. 

Aden,  one  of  the  molt  flourifhing  factories  in  Alir,  before  the  Por- 
tuguefe  intercepted  the  navigation  of  the  Red-Sea,  ii.  52. 

Adventurers  naval,  their  character,  iv.  359. 

Afghans  of  Candahar,  the  manners  of  that  people  deferibed,  ii.  68. 
Their  cruel  ravages  in  Perfia,  69.  Are  driven  out  of  Perfta  by 
Kouli  Khan,  70. 

Africa,  was  firft  vifited  by  the  Normans,  i.  40.  Portugueze  ex- 
peditions to  the  weftern  coatis  of  that  continent,  41.  Portu- 
gueze fettlements  formed  on  the  coalts,  205.  '\  he  ftaple  of 

their  trade  fixtd  at  Mofambique,  206,  General  view  of  the 
fuuation  and  extent  of  this  vail  continent,  v.  142.  Defcription 
of  Egypt,  143.  Hiltory  of  Lybia,  134.  Foundation  of  the 
Hates  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  158.  Empire  of  Morocco, 

1 7 ç.  Plan  propofed  for  fupprefling  the  piratical  Hates  of  Bar- 
bary, and  civilizing  the  country,  182.  Inquiry  into  the  caufe 
of  the  black  colour  of  Negroes,  187.  Defcription  of  Guinea, 
197.  Account  of  the  Africans  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  212. 
<Jn  the  Gold-coaft,  214.  River  Senegal,  and  its  trade,  228. 
River  Gambia,  230.  Cape  Verd  Iflands,  ibid.  Sierra  Leone, 
231.  Iflands  of  Curamo,  233.  River  Gabon,  236.  Loango, 
238.  Inquiry  into  the  caufe  and  remedy  of  the  unwholefomcnefs 
c f the  climate  on  their  coafts,  239. 
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Ages,  middle,  of  Europe  charn&erized,  i.  12. 
agriculture  aflîduoufly  followed  in  China,  i.  153.  Is  recommend- 
ed to  the  people  by  the  example  of  the  emperors,  157.  Re- 
vived in  France  by  Charlemagne,  ii.  214.  T he  fource  of  com- 
merce is  in  turn  promoted  by  commerce,  viii.  216.  Is  the  fpring 
of  population,  207.  Antient  Rome  ruined  by  a contempt  of, 
ibid.  England  the  firft  European  nation  that  encouraged  agri- 
culture by  honours  and  premiums,  219.  Hulhandmen  opprelTed 
and  defpifed  in  France,  271.  Cultivation  purfued  in  Germany 
and  other  northern  nations,  223.  Why  the  moll  fertile  territo- 
ries produce  the  lead,  224.  Pernicious  tendency  of  religious 
fads  and  ledivals,  ibid.  The  arts  of  cultivation  have  not  been 
ltudied  fo  attentively  as  other  arts,  225.  is  the  onlv  lource  of 
wealth  of  which  a country  cannot  be  deprived  by  rivalfhip,  227. 
The  welfare  of  cities  dependant  upon  agriculture,  228.  Hul- 
bandmen  the  mod  deferving  of  encouragement  of  any  clafs  in  the 
date,  230.  A free  trade  the  means  of  promoting  agriculture, 
232.  Gives  birth  to  the  arts,  233.  Improves  the  climate  of  a 
country,  249. 

Aix  la  Chapelle,  remarks  on  the  peace  of,  v,  97. 

Akbar  Mahmoud,  emperor,  his  fcheme  to  acquire  a knowledge  of 
the  religion  of  the  Bramins,  i.  53.  Reduces  Guzarat,  ii.  243. 
Albany , a fort  eroded  there  by  the  Dutch,  to  carry  on  a fur  trade 
with  the  Indians,  vii.  257. 

Albemarle,  lord,  examination  of  his  condu£l  at  the  fiege  of  Havan- 
nah,  v.  128. 

Alberoni ; cardinal,  his  plan  of  colonization,  iii.  400. 

Albuquerque,  Alphotifo , is  invefted  by  the  court  of  Lifbon,  with  the 
régulation  of  their  intereds  in  the  Ead  Indies,  i.  105.  beizes 
the  city  of  Goa,  ic6.  Takes  it  again  and  fortifies  it,  107.  His 
bold  fchemes  to  dedroy  the  Venetian  commerce  with  India,  122. 
Reduces  and  fortifies  the  city  of  Ormus  in  the  Perfian  Gulph, 
128.  Reduces  the  city  of  Malacca,  137.  His  death  and  cha- 
ratter,  145. 

Alcade,  his  office  in  Mexico,  iv.  274. 

Alcavala , a tax  impofed  on  the  Spanifh  American  colonie',  ex- 
plained, iv.  285. 

Alexander  the  Great,  Caufes  that  facilitated  his  conqucd  of  India, 
ii.  340. 

Alexandria  rendered  the  mart  for  eadern  commerce  under  Ptolemy, 
the  fucceflor  to  Alexander,  i.  108.  Account  of  the  intended 
navigable  communication  between  this  city  and  Berenice,  109. 
Manner  of  carrying  on  the  trade  on  it’s  failure,  ibid.  It's  com- 
merce transferred  to  Conllantinople,  113  The  harbour  of, 
deferibed,  v.  150. 

Algiers , prefent  date  of  that  republic,  v.  168.  Amount  of  their 
piratical  fleet,  169.  The  trade  will»,  in  the  hands  of  a com- 
pany at  Marfeilles,  170.  Defcription  cf  the  capital  city,  1 73-  _ 
Algonquins,  origin  of  the  war  between  them  and  the  Iroquois,  vi. 
473.  Are  aiMed  by  the  French,  475.  Are  deftroyed,  477. 

Almagra, 
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Almagro , Diego  de,  his  charaXer,  iv.  1 1.  Aflociates  with  Pizarro  in 
lm  iclieme  of  fubduing  Peru,  ibid.  His  difputes  with  him,  42. 
Is  defeated  and  beheaded  by  Pizarro,  43. 

Almagro  me  younger,  avenges  the  death  of  his  father,  by  the 
in  a (lac  re  of  Pizarro  and  his  adherents,  iv.  44.  His  charaXer 
and  brutal  proceedings,  45.  Is  reduced  and  put  to  death  by 
Cafiro,  47. 

Aloes , loccotrine,  manner  of  preparing  this  drug,  i.  119. 

Aloes  wood,  account  of  that  procured  from  Cochin  China,  ii.  Z79. 
Ufes  of,  zSo. 

Amazons,  fources  and  prodigious  courfe  of  that  great  river  in  South 
America,  iv.  408.  Full  difcovery  of,  by  the  Spaniards,  409. 
Examination  into  the  fabulous  dories  of  a nation  of  women 
called  Amazons,  410.  Voyage  of  Pedro  Texeira  up  the  river, 
414.  Hazardous  million  of  the  Jefuits  up  that  river,  413. 
Account  of  the  bordering  natives,  418. 

Ambajfadors , why  kept  reiident  at  the  lèverai  European  courts,  viii. 
1.14- 

Amboy na,  add  refs  of  one  of  the  natives  of,  to  the  Portuguefe  on 
their  profligacy,  i.  215.  Cloves  cultivated  there  under  Dutch 
authori'y,  262.  Dutch  account  of  a confpiracy  formed  againll 
them  by  the  Eng'.ilh,  ii.  19.  The  acculation  denied  by  the 
Englilh  on  circumflances,  20. 

America,  the  honour  of  giving  name  to  this  immenfe  region  due  to 
Columbus,  though  capricioufly  rel'erved  for  Vefpucius,  iii.  267. 
The  propenfity  of  the  natives  to  an  unnatural  vice  accounted  for, 
274.  The  conqueits  of  the  Spaniards,  thofe  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  women,  275.  Conqueft  of  Mexico  by  Cortez,  280. 
Conquefl  of  Peru  by  Pizarro,  iv.  11.  A philofophical  inquiry 
into  the  right  of  eiiablifhing  colonies  in  diftant  countries,  192. 
Application  to  the  conduct  of  Europeans  in  this  quarter  of  the 
world,  195.  Great  importation  of  negroes  into  Spanilh  Ame- 
rica, 258.  Review  of  the  forms  of  government  ellablifhed  in 
Spapilh  America,  27 ç»  Ecclefiaflical  government  in  Spanilh 
Ameiica,  277.  Articles  proper  for  Spain  to  cultivate  in  the 
colonies,  333.  The  colonies  ought  to  be  opened  to  foreigners, 
335.  Great  contraband  trade  there,  339.  Whether  the  Spa- 
nilh empire  there  is  permanent  or  not,  345.  Defcription  of  the 
Caribbee  lflands,  v.  5.  Hiflory  of  the  Buccaneers,  37.  Peace- 
able (late  of,  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  88.  Hints  for  abolifh- 
ing  flavery  in  America,  305.  The  northern  parts  of,  probably 
vifued  by  the  Norwegians  long  before  the  time  of  Columbus, 
476.  The  population  of  the  Britifh  American  iflands  principally 
owing  to  the  civil  war  under  Charles  I.  vi.  282.  Both  the  con- 
tinents of  America  have  been  covered  by  the  lea,  vii.  146.  Re- 
flexions on  the  good  and  evil  which  refult  to  Europe  from  the 
difcovery  of  the  New  World,  viii.  366. 

America , North,  the  motives  of  the  firlt  European  expeditions  to, 
vi.  422.  Character  of  the  original  natives,  ibid,  Canada  con- 
quered 
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quered  by  the  Englifli,  and  ceded  to  them,  vii.  124.  Hiftory 
of  the  Britifh  fettlements  on  this  continent,  12g.  The  Englifh 
colonies  greatly  forwarded  by  emigrations  of  Puritans,  142.  A 
true  idea  of  this  continent  why  fo  long  retarded,  ibid.  Com- 
pared with  the  Old  World,  143.  Phænomena  which  indicate 
this  continent  to  be  more  recently  left  by  the  ocean  than  the 
Old  World,  146.  Inquiry  concerning  the  origin  of  the  inha- 
bitants of,  149.  State  of  the  country  and  it’s  natives  on  the 
firft  arrival  of  the  Englifh,  160.  The  alterations  effefted  by 
them,  161.  Defcription  of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  162.  Difcuflion  of 
the  queftion  about  the  exigence  of  a north-well  paffage  to  India, 
171.  State  of  Canada  under  Britifh  government,  180.  De- 
fcription of  Newfoundland,  190.  The  Cod  fifhery  on  the  Great 
Bank,  197.  Defcription  of  Nova  Scotia,  216.  Hiflorical  ac- 
count of  New  England,  231.  New  York,  256.  New  Jerfey, 
271.  Pennfylvania,  287.  Maryland,  3x1.  Virginia,  323. 
The  two  Carolinas,  340.  Georgia,  339.  Florida,  37/.  Ex- 
tent of  the  Britifh  territories,  384.  Obfervations  on  the  fea  coaft 
of  North  America,  386.  Caufes  of  the  flownefs  of  vegetation 
there,  387.  Defcription  and  ufes  of  the  candleberry  myrtle,  388* 
Defcription  and  ufes  of  the  fugar  maple  tree,  389.  Account  of 
the  birds  peculiar  to  this  continent,  390.  Bees  brought  over 
from  Europe,  and  are  continually  increafing,  392.  Was  deftitute 
of  all  domeflic  animals  till  ilotked  with  them  from  Europe, 
393.  Supplies  England  with  naval  flores,  397.  Abounds  with 
iron  mines,  399.  American  iron  allowed  to  be  freely  imported 
into  England,  40  t.  The  vines  there  incapable  of  making  wine, 
402.  lneffedual  attempts  to  produce  lilk  in  Carolina,  403. 
General  obfervations  on  the  population  of  this  continent,  404. 
Review  of  the  three  principal  dalles  of  inhabitants,  406.  Speech 
of  a Quaker,  reprobating  the  cuflom  of  retaining  Negroes  in 
ilavery,  416.  Aggregate  number  of  it’s  white  and  black  inha- 
bitants, 418.  Caufes  of  the  rapid  population  there  inquired 
into,  ibid.  General  character  of  the  inhabitants,  421.  The 
prefervation  of  national  diltindions  among  the  colonilts  ought  to 
be  dropped,  423,  No  eccletiaflical  power  allowed  in  the  Britifh 
colony  governments,  ibid.  The  diltindions  among  the  colony 
governments,  426.  Remarks  on  the  imperfections  of  the  colony 
conflitutions,  430.  Their  prefent  government  only  a reforma- 
tion of  the  feudal  fyflem,  433.  Inconveniencies  introduced  by 
paper  currency,  434*  Reltridions  impofed  on  their  firft  rude 
manufactures,  436.  Reilrair.ts  on  importation  and  exportation, 
437.  The  Britilh  colonies  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  mother  country,  442.  The  foundation  of 
rheir  oppofition  to  this  claim  ftated,  444.  Stamp  Ad  impofed 
on  them,  450.  And  repealed,  ibid.  Other  duties  impofed  in 
it’s  ftead,  451.  And  repealed,  except  in  the  article  of  tea,  453. 
The  port  ot  Bolton  Ihut  up,  454.  Commencement  of  the  war 
with  Britain,  460.  Arguments  employed  to  juftify  the  Ame- 
rican claim  to  independence,  463,  494.  Declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. 
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pendence,  502.  Allegations  in  their  manifefto,  503.  The 
conftitucion  of  their  new  eftabiifhed  government,  505.  Progrefs 
of  the  war  with  Britain,  çio.  Why  it  was  not  more  vigoroufly 

firofecuted  on  the  part  of  the  new  ftates,  524.  A treaty  of  al- 
iance  concluded  with  France,  532  The  independence  of  the 
American  ftates  acknowleged  by  the  court  of  France,  533.  The 
mediation  of  Spain  offered  between  the  contending  powers,  546. 
Spain  joins  in  the  war  againft  Britain,  548.  Condud  of  the 
American  ftates  explained,  554.  Probable  confequences  of 
their  independency,  556.  Innate  feeds  of  difunion  among  them, 
ibid.  All  mankind  interefted  in  the  fuccefs  of  their  efforts,  558. 
Review  of  their  territorial  poffeffions,  and  their  natural  produc- 
tions, 559.  Emigrators  to  them  not  likely  to  gain  much  by  re- 
moval, 562.  Probable  extent  of  their  future  population,  563, 
Exhortation  to  them,  ibid.  The  difeovery  of,  infttumental  10 
the  decline  of  the  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  viii.  12, 
American  iflands  ; See  Bahama,  Bermudas,  Caribbee,  &c.  iflands; 
and  fee  alfo  the  moft  cunliderable  of  them  under  their  proper 


names. 


Anabaptijh  are  firft  diftinguifhed  in  Germany  by  outrageous  ads 
of  rebellion,  before  they  had  digetted  their  religious  tenets  in  o 
a fyftem,  vii.  279.  The  leading  principles  of  the  fed,  280. 
Are  reduced  to  iubmiffion,  282.  Are  funk  into  obfeurity,  283. 
Analogy,  the  method  of  reafoning  by,  fallacious,  v.  194. 

Anamabou , on  the  gold  coalt  of  Africa,  the  Fiench  driven  from 
thence  by  the  Englifh,  v.  232. 

Anarchy,  the  confequences  of  in  a ftate,  iv.  43. 

Andrada,  Ferdinand,  commands  the  firlt  Poriuguefe  fhips  fent  to 
China,  i.  150. 

Angola,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  lingular  cuftom  remarked  there, 
241.  Account  of  the  Portuguese  fettlement  of  St.  Paul  de  Lo- 

ando,  243.  _ 

Angria,  the  pirate,  eftablilhes  an  independent  ftate,  ii.  101.  How 

reduced,  102. 

Anguilla , the  ifland  and  it’s  cultivation  deferibed,.  vi.  313. 

/Lilian,  the  reports  circulated  concerning  the  ftreight  of,  found  to 
be  fabulous,  vii.  177. 

Anjengo  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  account  of  the  Englifh  fadory 
there,  ii.  86.  Apoftrophe  to  the  memory  of  Eliza  Diaper, 
ibid. 

Annapolis , in  Nova  Scotia,  built,  vii.  221. 

Annuities  for  lives,  an  obftacle  to  population,  viii.  262. 

An/on,  Commodore,  caufe  of  the  failure  of  his  South  Sea  expedi- 
tion, iv.  348.  v.  96. 

Anthropophagy , moral  confiderations  on,  iv.  379. 

Antigua,  fim  fettlement  of  that  ifland,  vi.  298.  It's  prefent  po- 
pulation and  produdions,  299.  It's  military  ftrength  and  re- 
venue, 300.  Governor  Park  killed  by  the  inhabitants,  301. 
Jurifdidion  of  the  governor,  302. 

Antilles-,  See  Caribbee  ljlands, 

Antivirt, 


l. 
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Antwerp,  reflexion*  on  it’s  prefent,  compared  with  it’s  former 
Hate,  iii.  28. 

Arabia,  geographical  defcription  of,  ii.  . It’s  three  principal 
divilions,  42.  It’s  antient  inhabitants,  ibid.  Their  conquers 
and  improvements  in  arts  under  the  influence  of  Mohammed,  43. 
Obfervations  on  their  genius,  ibid.  Their  attention  to  com- 
merce, 44.  Manners  and  cuitoms  of  the  prefent  Arabians,  45. 
Peculiar  treatment  of  their  women,  46.  Their  paftoral  way  of 
life,  47.  Their  difpofition  to  plunder,  48.  Their  camels, 
ibid.  The  manner  in  which  they  attack  travellers,  49.  Pecu- 
liar excellence  of  their  horfes,  50.  Their  poetical  talents,  51. 
Hiftorical  account  of  the  port  of  Aden,  52.  Computation  of 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  56.  Great  confumption  of  coffee 
there,  and  great  trade  carried  on  with,  57.  Account  of  the 
trade  of  Mocha,  58.  Ac  Jodda,  62.  At  Surat,  63.  Advan- 
tages derived  from  the  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  66.  The  trade 
carried  on  by  the  Arabs  to  Aleppo  and  Ba/Tora,  74. 

Arabs,  the  firft  revivers  of  commerce  in  Europe,  i.  14.  And  the 
reftorers  of  arts  and  fciences,  15.  Were  the  firft  who  failed  over 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  33.  Extend  themfelves  over  the  Eall  Indies, 
99.  Sciences  cultivated  by  them,  viii.  337. 

Archangel,  the  Englifh  under  Queen  Elizabtth  trade  to  Mufcovy 
at  that  port  foon  alter  it's  difcovery,  ii.  to. 

Architecture,  Gothic,  origin,  and  principles  of,  i.  12. 

Arcct , nabob  of,  his  court  wheie  kept,  ii.  128.  His  connexions 
with  the  Englifh,  1 29. 

Areca,  a fruit  purchafed  by  the  Dutch  at  Ceylon,  defcription  of 
the  tree  that  produces  it,  with  it’s  ufes,  i.  293.  Is  ufed  by  the 
Indians  with  betel,  294. 

Ariojlo,  his  character,  viii.  324. 

Arijlocracy , the  arguments  for  and  againft  this  mode  of  govern- 
ment, ftated,  viii.  82. 

Arijlotle,  his  chara&er,  viii.  333.  Is  ftudied  by  the  Arabs,  337. 

Is  converted  by  the  monks  into  the  father  of  the  plnlofophy  of 
the  fchools,  ibid.  Is  at  length  better  undeillood,  and  found  to 
teach  true  phiiofophy,  342. 

Arithmetic,  invented  by  the  Arabs,  viii.  337. 

Armada,  Spanifh,  for  the  conqueft  of  England,  brief  hiflory  of, 
viii.  163. 

Armida,  her  chara&er,  viii,  324. 

Armenian  merchants,  the  nature  of  the  trade  they  carry  on  at  Gom- 
broon, ii.  z6.  At  Pegu,  145.  In  Bengal,  149. 

Anns,  poifoned,  the  ufe  of,  very  antient,  v.  366.  Abolifhed  by 
the  laws  of  war,  ibid. 

Army,  Handing,  the  dangers  of,  how  guarded  againft  in  the  Britifh 
government,  viii.  6c, 

Arnotto,  defcription  of  the  tree  that  produces  this  dye,  v.  323. 
It’s  preparation  for  ufe,  324. 

Arrack,  how  made  at  Battavia,  i.  343. 

Arts , originally  derived  from  Afia,  viii.  234.  Introduced  into 

Europe 
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Europe  by  the  Crufaders,  ibid . Progrefs  of,  in  the  European 
ttaies,  235.  Are  favourable  to  liberty,  237.  The  complicated 
nature  of  the  arts  exerted  in  various  kinds  of  manufactures,  238. 
Are  better  adapted  to  republics  than  to  monarchies,  243.  Fine, 
the  origin  of,  viii.  314.  Why  Greece  excelled  in  them,  ibid. 
Why  the  Romans  were  inferior  to  the  Greeks  in  them,  316. 
Revolutions  of,  traced,  320.  Are  firft  driven  from  Rome,  and  after- 
ward brought  back  again,  by  the  Time  people,  322.  Thefplen- 
dour  of  their  revival  in  Italy,  323.  Their  rapid  piogrefs  in  France, 
323.  Will  not  again  be  eafily  deflroyed,  330.  Perpetuate  the 
genius  of  nations,  332.  Lead  to  philofophy,  333. 

Arts  and  Sciences  fubjeCt  to  fafhion,  v.  196. 

Afia , a geographical  defeription  of,  i.  42. 

AJirolabe,  an  inftrument  partly  invented  by  prince  Henry  of  Por- 
tugal, i.  33. 

AJylum,  or  place  of  protection  for  criminals,  philofophical  reflec- 
tions on,  iii.  321.  That  refulting  from  profeflional  character, 
322. 

Atabalipa , inca  of  Peru,  unfcttled  (late  of  his  government  when 
invaded  by  Pizarro,  iv.  1;.  His  interview  with  Pizarro,  16. 
His  retinue  maffacred,  and  himfelf  taken  prifoner,  18.  His  large 
offers  of  ranfom,  ibid.  Is  bafely  put  to  death,  20. 

Ataida , his  vigilant  defence  of  the  Portuguefe  poffeflions  in  India, 
againft  the  country  powers,  i.  217.  Reforms  the  adminiltration 
of  affairs  there,  220. 

Atalantis,  the  fuppofed  exigence  of  an  antient  ifland  fo  called, 
inquired  into,  i.  33. 

Athens.,  the  firft  commercial  efforts  of,  i.  7. 

Atlantic  Ocean , formerly  fuppofed  to  be  unpaffable,  i.  3Z.  Firft 
crofted  by  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  33. 

Audiences  in  Spanifh  America,  the  nature  of  ihofe  tribunals,  iv„ 
276. 

Aurengezebe  reduces  the  Ergliih,  who  had  infulted  his  (hips  at 
Bombay,  ii.  33. 

Aujlria , the  court  of,  more  intent  on  war  and  conqueft,  than  on 
trade  and  government,  iii.  ±7.  The  internal  rcfources  of  the 
country  not  adequate  to  the  pride  and  intolerant  fpirit  of  the 
houfe  of,  ibid.  Ellablifhment  of  an  Eail  India  Company  at 
Offend,  29.  This  Company  facrificed  to  other  views,  33. 

Authority  in  government,  it’s  prejudicial  effeCls,  viii.  118. 

Auto  da  Fé,  celebrated  at  Mexico,  on  account  of  the  lofs  of  a fleet, 
iii.  3Z6.  Reflections  on  this  horrible  aCt  of  expiation,  327. 

Azores,  prefent  ftate  of  thofe  illands,  iv.  509. 


B. 

Babar,  king  of  Samarcand,  how  induced  to  undertake  the  conqueft 
of  Jndoftan,  ii,  342.  Lays  the  foundation  of  the  empire  of 
Mogul  Tartars,  343.  His  plan  of  government,  34s. 

Bacon, 
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Bacon , Friar,  important  confequences  that  refulted  from  his  expe- 
rimental difcoVeries,  viii,  338. 

• Chancellor,  his  chara&er,  viii.  33g. 

Bahama  Ijlands,  their  fituation  and  number,  vi.  355*  Are  fet- 
tled Oy  captain  Woodes  Rogers,  356. 

Babar , that  province  the  principal  place  for  the  cultivation  of  pop- 
pies, and  making  of  opium  j ii.  147. 

Baharen , in  the  Perfian  Gulph,  revolutions  of  that  ifland,  ii.  79. 

Is  confulerable  for  it’s  pearl  fifhery,  80. 

Bahia , the  government  of,  ini  Brazil,  defcribed,  iv.  451.  Whale 
fifhery  there,  454.  Culture  of  tobacco,  455;  Amount  of  the  to- 
bacco trade  there,  456. 

Balambangan , on  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  a new  Englifh  fettlemerit 
there,  üeitroyed,  ii.  133, 

Balboa , Vafco  Nugnes  de,  arrives  at  the  province  of  Dariefi, 
iv.  6.  His  charader,  ibid.  Advances  into  the  mountains,  7» 
Deitroys  ar.d  difperfes  the  inhabitants,  8.  Difcovers  the  Southern 
Ocean,  9,  Is  fuperfeded  and  put  to  death  by  Pedrarias,  10. 
Baldi-via , account  of  the  Dutch  expedition  to,  iv.  345. 

Balliaderes,  Indian  female  dancers,  account  of,  ii.  253.  Their 
drefs,  and  dances,  236. 

Baltic , duties  paid  in  the  Sound,  by  (hips  pafiing  in  or  out,  v.  495* 
Baltimore,  Lord . See  Maryland. 

Banana , defcription  of  that  tree,  -and  it’s  fruit,  v.  14. 

Banda  Ijlands,  diilinguifhed  as  the  only  places  which  produce  nut- 
megs, i.  263.  Are  barren  in  every  other  refped,  265.  The 
original  inhabitants  exterminated,  and  now  peopled  by  white 
men,  266. 

Bandel,  a Portugueze  fettlement  up  the  river  Ganges,  it’s  prefent 
forlorn  date,  ii.  133. 

Banians , the  trade  of  Mocha  carried  on  by  a fucceflion  of  that 
clafs  of  people,  ii.  59.  Are  the  principal  merchants  at  Surat, 
243.  Their  mode  of  dealing,  246,  Their  women,  247, 
Bantam,  how  the  Dutch  acquired  the  exclufive  trade  with  that 
kingdom,  i.  329. 

B+rbadoes,  firfl  fettled  by  the  Englifh,  vi.  29 1 » General  defcription 
of,  and  it’s  population,  292.  Confpiracy  of  the  Negroes  and 
Caribs,  293.  Soil,  and  culture  of  fugar  there,  294.  Pre- 
lent Hate  of  the  ifland,  and  it’s  trade,  295.  It’s  capacity  of 
defence  againft  invafion,  296. 

Barbary,  the  antient  Lybia,  review  of  the  hiflory  of  this  country, 
v.  154.  Is  fubje&ed  by  the  Saracens,  156*  By  the  Turks, 
138.  Foundation  of  the  dates  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli, 
ibid.  Empire  of  Morocco,  175.  Origin  of  thefe  piratical 
dates,  1 8 1.  Means  for  fuppreffing  them,  182.  And  civilizing 
the  natives,  184. 

Barbuda,  defcription  of  that  ifland,  vi.  311,  The  purpofes  for 
which  it  is  cultivated,  312. 

Bark,  Peruvian,  defcription  of  the  tree  that  produces  it,  iv.  tû8. 
Three  fpecies  or  varieties  of,  109.  The  virtues  of,  when  firfl 

publifhed, 
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publilhed,  no.  Is  fuppofed  to  have  been  antiently  ufed  in  fe- 
vers by  the  natives  of  Peru,  ibid. 

Barons,  under  the  feudal  fyftem  of  government,  their  character, 
i.  17.- 

Bartholomew,  St.  account  of  that  ifland,  vi.  no. 

BaJJora,  the  city,  inhabitants,  and  trade  of,  defcribed,  ii.  70. 
The  various  commodities  imported  and  exported  there,  72.  HI 
treatment  of  the  Dutch  there,  how  retaliated,  75. 

Batavia,  the  capital  of  all  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  fettlements,  de- 
fcribed, i.  335.  Gaufes  of  it’s  unwholefomenefs,  336.  Expe- 
dients of  the  inhabitants  to  rectify  the  infedlious  qualities  of 
the  air,  337.  The  diverfity  of  it’s  inhabitants,  338.  Their 
luxury,  340.  The  nature  of  the  inteicourfe  between  this  city 
and  the  other  Dutch  fettlements,  342.  Intercourfe  with  China, 
343.  Trade  carried  on  with  other  nations,  345.  Revenue  and 
government  of,  346.  Is  eafy  to  be  taken  by  any  invader, 

383- 

Batta , fettle  in,  and  give  name  to  Battavia,  i.  22g.  Are  particu- 
larly diftinguilhed  by  Julius  Cæfar,  230.  Are  overrun  by  the 
Franks,  231.  Their  country  obtains  the  name  of  Holland, 
233.  For  the  continuation  of  their  hiftory,  fee  Holland,  and 
Dutch, 

Bear  of  Canada  defcribed,  vi.  494. 

Beaver  of  Canada,  defeription  and  character  of,  vi.  495.  His 
mode  of  fociety,  and  manner  of  building,  497.  His  amorous 
attachments,  çoo.  Method  of  hunting  him,  503.  His  powers 
compared  with  thofe  of  his  favage  purluers,  505.  Various  qua- 
lities of  beaver  Ikins,  507, 

Bees  carried  over  from  Europe  to  North  America,  where  they  are 
continually  increaling,  vii.  392. 

Beggars  encouraged  by  public  charities,  v.  392. 

Belem,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  Para  in  Brazil,  account 
of,  iv.  444. 

Bencoolen,  on  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  a fettlement  formed  there  by 
the  Englilh,  ii.  13 1.  Fort  Marlborough  built,  and  a trade  for 
pepper  eftablilhed,  1 3 2. 

Bengal,  boundaries  and  defeription  of  that  province,  ii.  134.  It’s 
revolutions  and  prefent  government,  135.  Is  the  richeft  and 
molt  populous  province  in  the  Mogul  empire,  140.  Trade  car- 
ried on  with  the  neighbouring  provinces,  142.  It’s  trade  in  fait, 
and  in  filk  particularly,  144.  All  foreign  commerce  engrofl'ed 
by  the  Europeans,  ibid.  Exports  of,  155.  158.  Cruel  treat’ 
ment  of  the  Englilh  at  Calcutta,  by  the  Soubah,  169.  Rapid 
fuccefles  of  the  Englilh  under  Admiral  Watfon  and  Colonel 
Clive,  170.  They  obtain  a formal  grant  of  the  fovereignty 
over  the  whole  province,  173.  The  old  form  of  government 
adhered  to  under  Englilh  influence,  174.  The  Englilh  empire 
over,  precarious,  176.  Their  adminiltration  there  corrupted, 
180.  Commercial  oppreflions  exercifed  over  the  province,  182. 

Frauds 
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Frauds  pra&ifed  with  the  coin  of  the  country,  184.  Terrible 
famine  there,  186.  A fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  die,  188. 
Prefent  circumflances  of  the  French  there,  399. 

Benguela,  St.  Philip  de,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  a Portugueze 
feulement,  account  of,  v.  244. 

Benzoin,  gum,  where  found,  i.  281. 

Sequels , in  Egypt,  it’s  harbour  defcribed,  v.  i;|. 

Her  bice,  boundaries  and  extent  of  this  feulement,  v,  451.  Hiftory 
of,  452.  Produce  and  trade  of  the  country,  455. 

Berkeley,  governor  of  Virginia,  protects  the  refugee  royaliAs  there, 
vii.  326. 

Bermudas  ljlands,  firft  difcovery  and  feulement  of,  vi.  357.  Ge- 
neral defcription  of,  358.  Are  dillinguifhed  by  the  manufac- 
ture of  fail  cloth,  and  cedar-built  fhips,  359.  A Society 
formed  there  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  mechanical 
arts,  ibid. 

Bejl,  Captain,  his  engagement  with  the  Portugueze  fleet  at  Surat, 
ii.  21. 

Betel,  a defcription  of  this  plant,  and  it’s  ufe  among  the  Indians, 
i.  294. 

Beys  of  Egypt,  their  promotion  and  authority  defaibed,  v.  148. 

Biloxi,  in  Louifiana,  defcription  of  that  diArifl,  vii.  20.  A large 
colony  left  there  to  deAru&ion  by  the  famous  Mdliflippi  Com- 
pany, 26. 

Birds,  doubts  fuggefled  as  to  the  nature  of  their  language,  i,  307, 
Nells,  why  an  article  of  Eafl  India  trade,  344. 

Bifnagar,  caufes  of  the  decline  of  the  empire  of,  ii.  1 1 3. 

Bifon,  the  nature  and  properties  of  this  animal  well  calculated  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Canbbce  iflands,  v.  316. 

Bijffinpour,  a diftritt  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  the  primitive  fyf- 
tem  of  Indian  government  and  manners  preferved  there  unadul- 
terated, ii.  X36.  Natural  Arength  of  'the  country  againft 
invaflon,  137.  Liberty  and  property  facred  there,  and  benefi- 
cence to  Arangers  univerfal,  138.  The  reality  of  this  beautiful 
character  doubtful,  after  all  that  has  been  faid,  1 39. 

Bombay,  the  Aland  defcribed,  ii.  108.  The  unwholefomencfs  of 
the  climate  corrected  by  the  Englilh,  109.  Number  and  in- 
duflry  of  the  inhabitants,  ibid.  It’s  prefent  improvements  and 
commercial  intercourfe,  110.  It’s  revenue,  in. 

Bonzes  of  China,  how  reftrained  from  propagating  fuperAition, 
i.  167. 

Borax,  the  nature  and  ufes  of  this  mineral,  ii.  133. 

Borneo,  general  account  of  that  ifland,  and  ill  fuccefs  of  the  Portu. 
gueze  in  their  attempts  to  fettle  on  it,  i.  278.  A trade  for 
pepper  eftabliflied  there  by  the  Dutch,  279.  A new  Englilh 
feulement  at  Balambangan  deAroyed,  133. 

Bo/cbonuer,  a Dutch  fadlor,  becomes  prime  miniAer  to  the  king  of 
Ceyion,  iii.  7.  Engages  the  Danes  in  a trading  voyage  to  that 
ifland,  and  dies,  8. 
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Bojon,  the  capital  of  New  England,  defcribed,  vii.  2r-.  The 
harbour,  256.  The  port  Ihut  up,  for  riots  on  account  of  the 
tea  tax,  4,4. 

Bourbon,  the  ifland  of,  fettled  by  the  Trench,  ii.  330.  Prefent 
ffate  of,  409. 

Bourdonnais  is  fen t by  the  French  government  to  iniprove  the  f/le 
of  France,  ii.  33°*  His  great  naval  abilities  and  experience, 

331.  His  judicious  regulations  for  the  fup'port  of  the  colony, 

332.  His  fcheme  to  fecure  the  fovereignty  of  the  Indian  feasc 

335*  Taives  Madias,  337*  Returns  to  Europe,  and  is  impri- 
ioned,  338.  r 

Boyle,  Mr.  curious  reafon  given  by  him  for  preaching  Chriftianity 
to  favages,  v.  102.  ° 3 

Braddack , General,  account  of  his  unfortunate  expedition  to  Fcrt 
Duquefne,  vii.  113. 

Brama,  the  legiflator  of  Indoflan,  mythological  account  of  him, 
i.  çç.  His  inftitutions,  74.  Remarks  on  his  policy,  89.  His 
religion  divided  into  numerous  fefts,  96. 

Bramins,  inllance  of  the  inviolable  fecrefy  they  preferve  with  re- 
gard to  their  religious  tenets,  i.  53.  Communicate  them  to 
Mr.  Haftings,  the  Britilh  governor-general  of  Bengal,  34.  Sum- 
mary of  their  religious  principles,  55.  Foundation  of  the  dif- 
tinélion  of  calls,  57.  Their  chronological  account  of  the  ages  of 
the  world,  59.  Their  language,  60.  Civil  laws  62.  Cha- 
radleriftical  remarks  on  their  dodrincs  and  policy,  73.  Thd 
different  orders  of,  75.  Are  addi£ted  to  metaphylical  contro- 
verfies,  76.  Account  of  the  ancient  Brachmans,  from  whom 
they  are  defeended,  77. 

Brandy , inordinate  love  of  the  North  American  Indians  for,  and 
it’s  pernicious  effects  on  them,  vj.  514. 

Braz.il,  firft  difeovery  of,  and  it’s  boundaries,  iv.  36t.  How  it 
obtained  it’s  prefent  name,  362.  Is  defpifed,  and  made  a re- 
ceptacle for  felons,  364.  Grants  in,  made  to  Portuguele  noble- 
men, 367.  Manners  and  cullotns  of  the  natives,  369.  Weiè 
deflitute  of  religion,  370.  Summary  method  of  punifhifig  mur- 
der there,  372.  Their  marriages  and  women  ibid.  Tticir  ho- 
fpitality,  374.  Their  motives  to  war,  377.  Their  treatment 
of  prifoners,  378.  Me  civilized  by  the  Jefuits,  380.  At- 
tempts made  by  the  French  to  form  fettlements,  385;*  Dia- 
logue between  a Brazilian  and  a Frenchman,  386.  Incurfiun  of 
the  Dutch,  3*8.  Fernambuca  taken,  391.  The  whole  coalt 
reduced  by  1 rince  Maurice,  392.  Affairs  of,  under  the  Du;ch 
adminiflration,  402.  A conspiracy  formed  againll  the  Dutch: 
403.  They  are  expelled,  406.  Hdtory  of  the  trade  of  thi2 
province,  427.  The  trade  fubjefled  to  a monopoly,  430.  Civil, 
military,  and  religious  government  oi  Brazil,  431*  Condition 
of  the  Negroe  Haves  there,  4.33,  HiRorical  view  of  the  fixa- 
tion of  the  Indian  natives.  436.  The  natives  declared  free  citj>, 
zens,  438.  This  emancipation  little  attended  to,  440.  Dds 
fcripticn  of  the  government  of  Para,  441.  Of  Maragnau,  443.. 
Vo l.  VIII.  C c Oi 
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Qf  Femambuca,  448.  Of  Bahia,  451.  Account  of  the  whale 
fi finery,  454.  Culture  and  trade  of  tobacco,  455.  Government 
of  Rio  Janeiro,  458.  Ifland  of  St.  Catharine,  463.  Town  of 
St.  Paul,  465.  Three  interior  governments,  468.  The  gold 
mines,  469.  Diamonds  difcovercd  there,  482.  Regulations 
impofed  on  the  fearch  of,  and  trade  with,  ibid.  In  what  ftate 
they  are  found,  484,  Other  gems  found,  483.  Other  mines 
negledled,  486.  Importions  by  which  this  province  is  deprelf- 
ed,  ibid.  Commercial  intercourfe  of,  with  other  countries,  488. 
With  Africa,  ibid.  With  Madeira,  489.  Improvements  recom- 
mended in  this  colony,  510.  Amount  of  the  population  there, 
513.  The  province  might  be  improved  by  receiving  foreign- 
ers, 514.  But  the  Inquifition  mud  then  be  abolilhed,  ibid. 

Brazil  wood,  defcription  of  the  tree  that  produces  it,  iv.  449. 
The  trade  of  this  wood  monopolized,  43  o. 

Bread-tree  of  the  Marianne  [Hands  defcribed,  iii.  380. 

Breezes , land  and  fea,  in  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  defcribed,  with 
their  caufes,  v.  19. 

Britijb  IJlands,  anciently  traded  to  by  the  Phoenicians,  Carthagi- 
nians, and  Gauls,  ii.  1,.  Why  the  natives  wete  not  much  im- 
proved under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  3.  Are  afterwards 
ravaged  by  a fucceffion  of  northern  invaders,  4.  See  England. 

Brunswick,  the  only  port  of  North  Carolina,  vii.  333. 

Buccaneers,  who,  derivation  of  their  name,  and  their  plan  of  af- 
fociation,  v.  37.  Their  drefs  and  employments,  38.  Are  ha- 
rafled  by  the  Spaniards,  40.  Are  reduced  to  cultivate  their 
lands  for  fubfiftence,  41.  Receive  a governor  from  France,  ibid. 
Their  manner  of  addrefling  the  women  fent  them,  42.  Narra- 
tive of  fonte  of  their  remarkable  exploits  againft  the  Spaniards, 
49.  Their  riotous  courfe  of  life,  54.  Hiltory  of  fome  of  the 
moil:  diilinguiflicd  Buccaneers,  55.  Remarks  on  this  lingular 
community  of  plunderers,  78. 

Budziojis , a Japanefe  feci,  their  tenets,  i,  2c I. 

Buenos  Ayres,  the  foundation  of  that  town  laid  by  Mendoza,  iv. 
216.  Is  rebuilt,  218.  The  province  of,  feparated  from  Para- 
guay, 2:2.  Defcription  of  the  town  and  inhabitants,  223. 
Great  trade  carried  on  by  the  fale  of  mules,  228.  It’s  inter- 
courfe  with  Paraguay  how  conduced,  229.  A packet-boat  and 
poll  dhblifhed,  230. 

Buffalo  defcribed,  v.  317.  Recommended  for  propagation  in  the 
Caribbee  Iflands,  ibid. 

Buffon,  a character  of  his  Natural  Hirtory,  viii.  270. 

Burgoyne,  General,  his  daring  expedition  from  Canada,  through 
the  interior  parts  of  North  America,  to  New  York,  vii.  514. 
Is  reduced  by  General  Gates  at  Saratoga,  515. 

Burial  of  the  living  with  the  dead,  a practice  probably  derived 
from  the  dodlrine  of  the  refurredlion,  i.  90. 

Burning  of  living  wives  with  their  dead  hufbandr,  in  India,  a 
practice  founded  in  their  civil  code,  i.  68.  91. 

Bujy, 
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SuJ/ÿ,  M.  eftabhlhes  Salabat  Jing  in  the  government  of  the  De- 
can, ».  365. 

Byngy  Admiral,  remarks  on  his  execution,  v.  m. 

t 7 


C. 

Cabot,  Sebaftian,  difcovers  the  river  Plata,  iv.  215* 

Cabral,  Alvares,  his  expedition  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  i.  103.  Was 
the  firft  difcoverer  of  Brazil,  iv.  359. 

Cacao  tree  defcribed,  iv,  70.  Method  of  gathering  the  nuts,  and 
preparing  the  kernels  for  making  chocolate,  71.  Culture  of 

^ the  tree,  and  where  chiefly  propagated,  72. 

Calcutta,  the  principal  Enghlh  fettlement  in  Bengal,  defcribed,  ii. 
1 5 1 . Cruel  treatment  of  the  Englilh  there  by  the  Soubah,  1 69." 

Calicut,  formerly  the  richeft  ftaple  of  the  Eaft,  i.  101.  Is  difco- 
vered  by  Vafco  de  Gama,  102.  Arrival  and  tranfaftions  of  Al- 
varez Cabral,  103.  The  government  of  that  country  de- 
fcribed, ii.  91. 

California,  the  gulph  and  coaft  of,  explored  in  1746,  by  the  Je- 
fuit  Ferdinand  C’onfang,  iii.  334.  This  peninfula  defcribed, 
390.  It’s  climate  and  produce,  ibid.  Account  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, 391.  An  unfuccefsful  expedition  undertaken  by  Cortez  to 
this  country,  395.  The  natives  civilized  by  the  Jefuits,  396. 
Thejefuits  expelled  by  the  Spaniards,  399. 

Callao,  the  port  of,  defiroyed  by  an  earthquake  and  inundation, 
iv.  171. 

Camel,  how  educated  and  treated  in  Arabia,  and  it's  qualities  de- 
fcribed, ii.  49. 

Camphor,  is  produced  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  ifland  of  Suma- 
tra, i.  i8l.  Botanical  defcription  of  the  tree  which  produces 
ir,  282.  How  the  camphor  is  extra&ed,  with  it’s  proper- 
ties, 283. 

Campeachy,  the  logwood  there  fuperior  to  that  in  the  gulph  of 
Honduras,  iii.  419. 

Canada,  or  New  France,  general  defcription  of  the  country,  as  it 
appeared  at  the  firft  fettlement  of  it,  vi.  433.  Character  and 
manners  of  the  original  natives,  434.  Their  languages,  439. 
Their  modes  of  government,  441.  Their  difpofition  toward 
Europeans,  444.  Their  marriages,  and  treatment  of  their  wo- 
men, 447.  The  reafon  of  their  not  increafing  in  numbers  in- 
quired into,  448.  Their  affedtion  for  their  children,  451. 
Their  warmth  of  friendlhip,  453.  Their  fongs  and  dances, 
454.  Their  propenfity  to  gaming,  456.  Their  religious  no- 
tions, 457.  Their  wars,  460.  Their  method  of  chufing  a 
chief  to  command  them,  462.  Their  military  harangues,  463. 
Their  weapons,  464.  Their  fagacity  in  circumventing  their  ene- 
mies, 465.  Their  treatment  of  prifoners,  467.  Account  of 
the  war  between  the  Iroquois  and  Algonquins,  473.  Caufe  of 
the  fmall  progrefs  made  by  the  French  in  fettling  this  country, 
477.  The  colony  reinforced  by  troops,  to  protedl  the  fettlers 
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*gainft  the  favages,  4S1.  Account  of  the  fur  trade  carried  on 
with  the  Indians,  and  defeription  of  the  vari  us  animals  hunted 
for  their  ikies  490.  The  Englilh  interfere  in  the  fur  trade,  509, 
State  of  this  country  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  vii.  76.  De- 
feription of  Qiyeber,  78.  Trots  Rivieres,  and  Montreal,  79. 
The  colony  injured  by  the  equal  p rtition  of  inheritances,  80. 
A judgment  to  be  fu  med  of  the  foil  of,  by  it’s  natural  pro- 
duce, 8z.  General  ci'cumftances  of  the  inhabitants,  83. 
Situation  and  occafron  of  electing  Fort  Frontenac,  ibid.  Fort 
Negara,  84  1 he  dillriit  called  the  Stieight,  ibid.  Man- 

ners of  'he  French  cclonifts,  85  The  inhabitants  ot  the 
citiei,  06  Foini  01  goveumenr,  S*1.  Revenue  law  , and  te- 
nure cfh  nds,  88.  Exadions  of  the  clei'gy,  89.  Manufadures 
and  filheries,  90.  Exp  t s < f,  92.  Account  of  the  French 
paper  currency,  93,  Fix  pence»  of  government,  95.  Advan- 
tages that  France  might  have  derived  from  Canada,  97.  The 
iron  mines  negleded,  98.  The  timber  mi  nt  naged,  99. 
The  fur  trade  driven  into  the  hands  of  the  Englilh,  xoo. 
The  whale  fifhery  abandoned  by  the  French,  101.  A cod 
fifhery  might  be  carried  on  in  the  river  S-.  Lawrence,  ioz. 
The  difputes  cf  .he  colonifts  with  che  Indians  give  ail  their  ideas 
a military  turn,  104.  Origin  of  the  dilputes  between  the 
French  and  Englilh  in  this  colony,  105.  Defeat  of  General 
Braddock,  113.  Other  difaRers  attending  the  Englilh,  114. 
Inveteracy  of  the  Indians  againll  the  Englilh,  118.  Siege  of 
Quebec,  1 19.  A'tempt  of  the  French  to  recake  the  town,  122. 
The  whole  colony  ceded  to  the  Englifh,  124.  Government  of 
this  country  under  the  Englilh,  180.  Reformation  of  the  cri- 
minal laws,  1 81.  It’s  religious  enablilhment,  183.  lncreafe 
of  population,  184.  State  of  manufadures,  trade,  and  fifhery, 
1850.  Cultivation  and  exports,  186.  Indications  of  profpe- 
rity,  187.  Is  checked  by  a want  of  inland  navigation,  and 
the  long  lloppage  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  ibid. 

Canard , on  the  confines  of  Maiabar,  caufes  of  the  decline  of  that 
country,  ii.  99. 

Canary  Iftands  dtferibed,  iii.  248.  Why  Piolomy  fixed  the  firlt 
meridian  there,  ibid.  Are  feized  by  Betnencourt,  249.  Their 
produdions,  ibid.  N-mber  of  their  inhabitants,  250.  Their 
trade,  ibid.  Tne  inhabitants  how  deprefied,  2151. 

Candleberry  myrtle,  defeription  of  th.s  tree,  and  it’s  fruit,  vii.  388. 
It’s  mes,  389 

Canton  the  harbour  of,  deferibed,  with  the  nature  of  the  inter— 
courfe  carried  on  thete  between  Europeans  and  the  Chinefe, 
iii.  143. 

Cape  Breton  the  fettle  <ent  of,  by  the  Fier  ch  oppofed  by  the  Eng- 
Lfh,  vii.  3.  The  illand  deferibed,  4.  The  harbour  at  Fort 
Dauphin,  5.  The  harbour  of  Louilburgh,  Hid  The  town 
and  fortifications  of  Lciuilhurgh,  6.  The  foil  of  .he  illand  unfit 
for  agriculture  7.  Abounds  with  wood  and  coal,  8.  The  at- 
tention of  the  inhabitants  confined  to  the  cod  fifhery,  9.  Ex- 
1 ports 
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ports  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  other  French  iflands,  iC.  Is  taken 
by  New  England  troops,  106.  Is  taken  again  by  Bofcawen  and 
Amaerft,  10 8.  Is  negle&ed  by  the  Engliih,  189.  Abounds  in 
coal.  too. 


Cape  St.  Francis , on  the  ifland  of  St  Domingo,  origin  of  that 
town  vi.  167.  The  town  defcribed,  168.  The  hofpital 
called  La  1 rovidence,  ibid  Is  the  moft  healthful  town  in  the 
maritime  parts  of  the  colony,  170.  The  harbour,  ibid. 

Cape  Horn , the  pafl'age  round,  into  the  Sou'h  Sva,  difcoverrd  by 
the  Dutch,  iv,  189.  Is  now  ufed  by  the  Spania-ds  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  Streights  of  Mageflan,  190.  But  only  at  certain 
feafons,  212. 

Cape  of^Good  Hope,  firfl  doubled  by  the  Portugucze,  and  the  origin 
of  it’s  nam-,  i.  41.  Is  fettled  by  the  Dutch,  305  The  man- 
ners and  culloms  of  the  native  Hottentots  defcribed,  ibid . Ge- 
neral  deiciiption  of  the  countrv,  313.  The  foil  barren,  314. 
The  Cape  Town  313.  Vineyards,  316.  Political  grievances 
of  the  Dutch  fettlers,  317.  Their  manners,  318.  Their  num- 
bers, 519.  The  colony  deprefled  by  intolerancy,  ibid.  Their 
Baves  humanely  treated,  3^0.  Remarks  on  the  policy  of  the 
Dutch  in  the  regulation  of  this  colony,  32Z.  Might  eaiily  be 
reduced  by  an  enemy.  3P4. 

Cape  de  Perd  ijlands.  See  Herd. 

Caraccas,  account  of  the  diltridl  and  town  of,  iv.  76. 

Cardamom,  defeription  of  that  plant,  it’s  properties  and  ufes, 
ii.  ÇÇ. 

Cariacou , one  of  the  Grenadine  Iflands,  how  fettled,  and  it’s  pro- 
ductions, vi.  369. 

Caribbee  Ijlands,  a general  view  of,  and  their  dillin&ion  into 
Windward  and  Leeward  Iflands,  v.  3.  Remarks  on  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  be,  9.  The  dtretfli  n of  their  rivers,  ie. 
Evidences  of  their  having  been  feparated  from  the  continent, 
ibid.  Their  foil,  11.  Their  natural  vegetable  productions,  iz. 
The  native  animals,  16.  Their  climate  and  feafons,  17.  Ge- 
neral courfe  of  the  winds,  18.  Land  and  lea  breezes,  19. 
Rains,  ibid.  Expedients  for  preferving  flour  there  from  ipoil- 
ing,  21.  Whirlpools,  22.  Their  hurricanes,  23  The  na- 
tive Caribs,  their  manners  and  cufloms,  27.  Their  entertain- 
ments and  wars,  32.  Why  the  Spaniards  relinquifhed  the  in- 
tention of  conquering  them,  33.  St.  Chriflopher’s  fettled  by 
the  Englifli  and  French,  34.  Partition  of  the  other  iflands  be- 
tween the  Engliih  and  French,  37.  The  native  Çaribs  col- 
letted  in  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent’s,  ibid.  Origin  and  hiilory 
of  the  Buccaneers,  ibid.  Thefe  iflands  cannot  thrive  in  time  of 
war,  89.  Motives  that  led  to  the  Icheme  of  cultivating  them  by 
Negro  flaves,  140.  Remarks  on  the  foil  of  thete  iflands,  310. 
A general  ule  of  the  plough  recommended  in  them,  31 X How 
to  provide  manure  for  them,  313.  Management  ofcittie  there, 
314.  How  the  degeneracy  of  European  animals  might  be  pre- 
vented, 315.  The  bifon  and  buffalo  iccommctidçd  for  prepa- 
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gation  there,  316.  Vegetable  produ&ions  common  there,  318. 
Principal  articles  of  cultivation  for  commerce,  323.  Sugar  the 
principal  article  of  exportation  from  thefe  iflands,  339.  Eu- 
ropeans degenerate  there  no  lefs  than  other  animals,  340.  De- 
scription and  charatter  of  the  Oeoles,  34?.  General  charadter 
of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands,  343.  The  women,  344. 
Diforders  to  which  Europeans  are  liable  there,  349.  Averages 
of  the  deaths  of  Europeans  there,  333.  Great  improvement  of 
thefe  iflands,  and  the  advantages  derived  from  them  by  the  na- 
tions who  porte fs  them,  355.  Fatal  errors  committed  by  the 
firft  cultivators  of  thefe  iflands,  vi.  374.  The  beft  plan  for  efta- 
blifhing  a new  colony,  373,  St.  Vincent  and  Dominica  refign- 
ed  to  the  native  Caribs  by  the  Engliflr  and  French,  377.  Their 
manners,  ibid.  Diftin&ion  between  the  black  and  red  Caribs, 
379.  Origin  of  the  flat-headed  Caribs,  330.  General  charac- 
ter and  review  of  the  circumftances  of  the  Britifh  iflands,  403. 
Summary  view  of  the  riches  which  Europe  derives  from  the  pol- 
fefiion  and  cultivation  of  thefe  iflands,  412.  Extenfive  opera- 
tions of  the  trade  with  them,  414.  Anticipation  of  their  fu- 
ture deftiny,  416.  A navy  the  only  fecurity  for  the  pofleflion 
of  thefe  iflands,  419.  See  thefe  iflands  under  their  refpe&ive 
names. 

Carnatic , contefls  between  the  Englifh  and  French  about  the  ap- 
pointment of  a nabob,  ii.  365. 

Carolina,  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards,  but  negle&ed,  vii.  340. 
Is  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  certain  proprietors,  34.1.  A plan 
of  government  for,  drawn  up  by  Mr,  Locke,  ibid.  Remarks  on 
this  plan,  342.  The  province  bought  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
proprietors,  and  it’s  government  regulated,  346.  Is  divided  in- 
to North  and  South  Carolina,  347.  Description  of  the  country 
and  climate,  ibid.  North  Carolina,  and  it’s  inhabitants,  348. 
Prefent  number  of  the  people,  349.  Is  chiefly  peopled  by  Scots 
Highlanders,  ibid.  Their  firlt  employments,  352.  Brunfwick 
the  only  port  on  the  coart,  353.  Rice  and  indigo  the  chief  pro- 
duirions of  South  Carolina,  354.  Number  of  inhabitants  in 
South  Carolina,  and  the  amount  of  their  exports,  356.  Their 
oflentatious  funerals,  and  purchafed  elogiums  on  the  dead,  357. 
Towns  in  South  Carolina,  358.  Prefent  ilate  of  the  two  Ca.ro- 
linas,  359.  Inefli&ual  attempts  to  produce  filk  there,  403. 

Carthage,  its  advantage  over  Tyre,  it’s  mother  flate,  i.  6.  Caufe 
of  it’s  fubverfion,  ibid.  Extended  it’s  trade  to  Britain,  ii.  x. 

Carthagena , province  of,  in  America,  diefcribed,  and  its  produc- 
tions, iv.  58.  Hiftory  of,  fince  its  dfcovery  by  the  Spaniards, 
59.  The  capital  city  of,  and  it’s  inhabitants,  defcribed,  60. 
Unwholefomenefs  of  the  climate,  61.  Account  of  the  harbour, 
64.  Trade  carried  on  there  by  the  galleons,  65. 

Cartier , James,  a Frenchman,  fir  ft  fails  up  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, in  North  America,  vi.  432. 

Carnjajal,  the  confident  of  Gonzales  Pizarro,  his  charafter  and 
death,  iv,  53, 
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Ca/as,  Bartholomew  de  Las,  his  benevolent  character  and  conduct 
iv.  83.  His  plan  for  a colony,  84.  Obtains  the  diftriCt  of 
Cumana  to  carry  it  into  execution,  ibid.  Caufes  of  his  ill  fuc- 
cefs,  85.  His  zealous  folicitations  in  favour  of  the  native  In- 
dians,  265. 

Cafpian  Sea,  a philofophical  account  of,  i.  43.  Antiently  the 
track  of  communication  between  Europe  and  Afia,  iii  nj. 
Motives  that  induced  the  Englilh  to  attempt  a palfage  to  Perfia 
by  this  fea,  1 1 3 . Projected  canal  to  conned  this  with  the  Eu- 
xine  Sea,  122. 

Cajja'va , a dangerous  article  of  food,  v.  271. 

CaJJia  lignea , the  tree  defcribed,  and  the  qualities  of  the  bark, 
ii.  96. 

Cajfimbuzar,  the  general  market  for  Bengal  filk,  ii.  156. 

Cajls , Indian,  foundation  of  thofe  diftinCtions,  i.  57.  83. 

Cajlro,  Don  Juan  de,  the  Portuguefe  viceroy  in  India,  his  cha- 
racter and  wife  adminiftration,  i.  21  x.  Raifes  the  fiege  of  Diu, 
212.  His  triumphal  return  to  Goa,  213. 

Cajlro , Vafco  di,  is  fent  out  from  Spain  to  regulate  the  admini- 
ilration  of  affairs  in  Peru,  iv.  46.  Reduces,  and  puts  to  death 
Almagro  the  younger,  47. 

Catharine , Sr.  ifland  of,  in  the  government  of  Rio  Janeiro,  de- 
fcribed, iv.  463.  Becomes  a nelt  of  pirates,  ibid.  Who 
have  at  length  fubmitted  to  an  orderly  government,  465. 

Catharine  II.  emprefs  of  Rulfia,  the  wife  and  politic  principles  of 
her  government,  iii.  132.  Examination  of  the  meafures  taken 
by  her  to  civilize  her  fubjeCts,  viii.  37. 

Cato  the  Elder,  the  firft  fubverier  of  the  liberty  of  aniient  R.ome, 
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Cayenne , the  ifland  of,  fettled  by  fome  French  adventurers,  vi.  22. 
Revolutions  of,  24.  Defcription  of,  25.  Its  productions  and 
trade,  26.  Is  not  in  a profperous  hate,  50.  Amount  of  its  ex- 
ports to  France,  173. 

Cayes,  the  town  of,  in  St.  Domingo,  defcribed,  vi.  14$.  Im- 
provements fuggelted  for  this  town,  148. 

Caylus,  Count,  attributes  the  invention  of  porcelain  to  the  antient 
Egyptians,  iii.  1 50. 

Celebes , defcription  of  that  ifland  and  it’s  inhabitants,  i.  271. 
ConduCt  of  the  king  on  the  arrival  of  Chriftian  and  Mahometan 
miflionaries,  274.  The  dominion  of  the  ifland  feized  by  the 
Dutch,  276.  Their  motive  for  retaining  ir,  278. 

Celibacy,  clerical,  a great  obltacle  to  population,  viii.  239. 

Ceylon,  the  ifland,  government  and  inhabitants  defcribed,  i.  (30. 
The  Dutch  aflilt  the  king  of  Candy  to  drive  out  the  Portuguelc, 
291.  The  various  productions  of  that  ifland,  292.  Pvevenue 
and  cuftoms  of,  298.  The  terms  to  which  the  Dutch  have  re- 
duced the  king  of  Candy,  299.  Hints  of  policy  recommended 
to  the  Dutch  for  improving  their  feulements  there,  300. 

Chaco,  in  South  America,  extent  of  that  province,  iv.  219.  It’s 
rivers  and  inhabitants,  ibid. 
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Chandernagcrc,  a French  feulement  in  Bengal,  deferibed,  ii.  îça. 
It'b  great  improvements  under  the  government  of  Dupleix, 
334 

Cfapetcns  in  Spanifh  America,  who,  iv.  256. 

Charities , public,  refleitions  on  the  abufe  of,  vi.  169. 

Charlemagne,  his  contells  with  the  Normans  and  Arabs,  i.  14. 
Revives  a fpirit  of  indullry  and  trade  in  his  fubjedts,  ii.  2T3- 
His  empire  difmembered,  215. 

Charles  I.  of  England,  fucreeds  to  his  father’s  contcfls  with  hia 
fubjefls  on  prerogative,  vi.  278.  Review  of  the  civil  war  be- 
tween him  and  his  paili^ment,  281.  Promotes  the  epifropa] 
fplendour  of  the  clergy,  vii.  140.  Attempts  the  eflafchlhment 
"of  prelacy  in  ncotland,  141. 

Charles  il.  king  of  England,  his  character,  and  injudicious  con- 
duct toward  his  Eafl  India  Company,  ii.  30. 

Charles  V.  Emperor,  his  rivalfhip  with  brands  I.  the  origin  of 
the  prefen t fyliem  of  European  policy,  viii.  125.  Compared 
with  Lewis  XIV.  127. 

Charles  V 11.  of  France,  the  firfl  who  retained  a (landing  army, 
viii.  146.  Ought  to  have  been  attacked  by  all  the  princes  in 
Europe  for  this  innovation,  147! 

Charles  XI.  king  of  Sweden,  his  çhara&er  and  a'dminiftration  of 
government,  iii.  58. 

CbarieJlo%vn,  South  Carolina,  deferibed,  vii.  338 

Çhatigan,  on  the  coal!  of  Bengal,  deferibed,  ii.  400.  An  ex- 
change of,  for  Chandeinagore,  recommended  to  the  French  and 
Englifh,  402. 

CJseribon , in  the  ifland  of  Java,  view  of  the  profitable  trade  carried 
'on' by  thé  Dutch  with  that  ftate,  i.  330. 

Chef  apeak  Bay , general  defcripiion  of,  vii.  322. 

Cheyks  the  nhanciers  cf  Indolian,  an  account  of,  ii.  149. 

Cb'.apa  de  las  Indios,  a city  in  Mexico,  character  of  it’s  inhabitants, 
’iii.  405. 

Chita,  a Peruvian  liquor,  bow  made,  iv.  140. 

Çhickefa-Jss , native  Indians  of  Louifiana,  account  of,  and  their 
war  with  the  French,  vii.  42. 

Child,  Str  Jolias,  iniquitous  conduct  of  him  and  his  brother  to- 
ward the  Englifh  Ealt  India  Company,  ii.  32. 

Çhild  birth,  why  the  confequences  of,  not  fo  bad  among  favages, 
as  in  civll'zed  fociety,  iv.  3 73. 

Chili,  extent  and  fituation  of,  iv.  196.  Is  firlf  penetrated  by  AI- 
magro,  ibid.  Who  is  followed  by  Valdivia,  197.  Valdivia 
and  his  men  cut  off,  198.  Continual  holilli ties  between  the 
natives  and  the  Spaniards,  199.  Manners  of  the  natives,  ibid. 
Their  antipathy  to  the  Spamaids,  200.  Settlements  formed  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  country,  201.  Serenity  of  the  climate,  and 
fertility  of  the  f il,  205.  Revenues  derived  from,  206.  Trade 
of,  207.  It’s  intercourfe  with  Peru  and  Paraguay,  21 1.  How 
deprived  of  an  immediate  connexion  with  Spain,  213.  Freq 
tirade  r.ow  allowed  vvirh  Spain,  ibid. 
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Cbiloe,  the  illands  of,  fettled,  and  the  natives  civilized,  by  the  Te« 
fuits,  iv.  203.  7 J 

China,  the  firlt  knowlege  of,  communicated  to  Europe  by  Mark 
Paul  tne  Venetian,  i.  14g.  Arrival  of  an  ambaffudor  from  Por- 
tugal there,  150.  Contrary  chai  afters  given  of  their  country 
and  firft  by  the  admirers  of  it,  15 1.  It’s  circuit,  ibid.  Inde-! 
fatigable  induflry  of  the  inhabitants,  152.  Their  attention  to 
agricultu  e,  153.  Agriculture  recommended  to  the  people  by 
the  example  of  the  emperor,  137.  Liberality  of  the  political 
inftitutions,  15g  I axes,  ibid.  Population,  161  Govern- 
ment, ibid.  The  emperors  cautious  of  a wanton  exercil'e  of 
authority,  162.  H's  government  patriarchal,  163.  Paternal 
authority,  r-nd  filial  afteftion,  the  fprings  of  the  empi-e,  164. 
Nobility  not  hereditary,  ibid.  Nature  of  the  title  of  Mandarin, 
163.  All  officers  of  Pate  chofen  from  the  order  of  Mandarins, 
166.  Principles  taught  by  Confucius,  167.  Foundation  of 
the  national  religion,  168.  M inner  of  educating  children, 
169.  Charafter  of  the  natives,  ibid.  Aie  ftrongly  aftu  ted  by 
a fpirit  of  patriotifm,  171.  Are  recovering  from  the  influence 
of  their  Tartarian  government,  ibid.  The  fpirit  of  invention 
among  them,  how  ftifled,  172.  The  low  Pace  of  learning  and 
arts  among  them  accounted  fur,  173.  The  ch  .rafter  of  the 
Chinefe  as  given  by  thofe  who  judge  unfavourably  of  them,  174. 
Their  laws  not  proved  to  be  wile  by  being  adopted  by  their 
Tartar  conquerors,  175.  IPs  population,  to  what  owing,  176. 
Ufual  with  parents  to  dellroy  their  children,  177.  The  moral's 
of  the  people  depraved,  178.  Their  cruelty,  179.  Defpott/in 
of  the  government,  18c.  Their  mode  of  educating  child  a 
abfurd,  186.  Are  fraudulent  in  their  dealings,  187.  The 
populoulnefs  of  the  country  a calamity,  191.  Their  re  igi  us 
tole  a(i<>n  partial,  193.  The  accounts  given  of  the  Chinefe 
hyperbolical  and  inconflftenr,  194.  Concluflons  from  the 
whole,  193.  Factories  eftablilhed  by  the  Portugueze,  197. 
The  iflarid  of  Macao  granted  to  the  Portugueze,  198.  Inter- 
courie  oetween  the  Lhtnefe  and  Batavia,  343.  Account  of  the 
great  wall  of  China,  iii.  103.  The  juduftry  ar.d  'rauoulent  dif- 
pofition  of  the  Chinefe  referred  to  their  country  being  too  popu- 
lous, 139.  Expedients  of  the  government  to  furmfh  current 
coin,  ibid.  1 heir  trade  with  Corea,  and  with  the  Tartars,  140. 
Their  great  fondrefs  h r the  root  ginfeng,  141.  Their  trade 
with  Japan,  and  other  eaftern  nations,  142.  Remarks  on  their 
contempt  for  other  nations,  143.  Their  rrade  with  Europeans 
limited  ro  the  port  of  Canton,  144.  Defcription,  culture,  ar.d 
varieties  of  the  tea  plant,  146.  The  antiquity  of  this  empire 
compaied  with  that  of  Egypt,  151.  A particular  account  of 
the  manufaftme,  and  different  kinds  of  porcelain,  152.  Chinefe 
account  of  the  difcovpry  of  filk,  163.  Their  filk  luperior  to 
that  produced  in  Europe,  165.  The  two  principal  kinds  of, 
brought  over,  166.  Excellence  and  derefts  of  their  filk  manu- 
fadl^res,  167.  Natural  hiflory  of  the  Chinefe  varniffi,  168. 
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How  ufed,  170.  It’s  properties,  171.  Their  paper,  «72, 
Their  drawing  and  painting,  173.  Their  fculpture  and  mo- 
dels, 174.  Charader  of  their  rhubarb,  178.  Inquiry  into  the 
gold  and  filver  trade  with,  179.  Their  treatment  of  the  Portu- 
gueze  at  Macao,  180.  Prefent  date  of  their  intercourfe  with  the 
Dutch,  181.  Their  trade  with  the  Englifh,  182.  With 
France,  183,  With  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  ibid.  Summary 
view  of  the  amount  of  their  commercial  dealings  with  Europeans, 
184.  General  remarks  on,  185.  Political  inquiry  into  the 
merits  of  the  trade  \Cith  China,  and  into  the  proper  mode  of 
conducing  it,  186, 

Chivalry y reflections  on  the  tendency  of  the  fpirit  of,  i.  146, 

Chocolate,  defcription  of  the  tree  and  the  nuts  from  which  it  is 
made,  iv.  70. 

Cbrijlianity , caufes  which  favoured  the  reception  of,  among  the 
Romans,  viii.  4,  Sources  of  it’s  corruption,  7.  Leading 
caufes  of  the  Reformation,  8.  Requires  fupport  from  the  civil 
magiftrate,  10.  Hiflorical  view  of  the  fyftem  of  ecclefiaflical 
policy  founded  upon,  95.  Ought  to  be  fubordinate  to  the  civil 
power,  1 10. 

Chrijlopher's;  St.  the  ifiand  fettled  jointly  by  the  Englifh  and 
French,  v.  34.  The  native  Caribs  expelled,  35.  Is  refigned 
to  the  Englifh  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  vi,  19.  Occafionof  the 
diflenfions  between  the  firft  French  and  Englifh  inhabitants, 
305.  Is  long  negleded  by  the  Englifh  after  the  expulfion  of  the 
French,  306.  The  ifiand  and  it’s  inhabitants  described,  307. 
It’s  produce,  308.  Anecdotes  of  Negro  flaves  there,  ibid. 

Cinnabar , the  conftituent  parts  of  that  mineral,  iv.  164.  Quick- 
filver,  how  feparated  from  it,  165. 

Cinnamon  tree , botanical  defcription  of,  i.  29 6.  Methods  of 

taking  off  the  bark,  and  it’s  qualities,  297. 

Cities  made  free  by  commerce,  i.  20.  The  fupport  of,  derived 
from  agriculture,  viii.  228.  Origin  of,  254. 

Civil  Lavj  of  Great  Britain , caufe  of  it’s  diffufenefs  and  perplexity, 
vii.  433. 

Civil  wars,  the  origin  of,  iv.  43.  The  iflues  of,  when  vidoriou?, 
fuitable  to  the  motives,  49. 

Clergy,  inquiry  into  the  bell  mode  of  maintaining  them,  iv.  513. 
Mud  be  made  fubordinate  to  the  civil  magiftrate,  to  prevent  the 
fubverfion  of  a date,  516.  A fet  of  men  ufelefs,  at  bed,  to  the 
earth,  and  the  mod  dreadful  enemies  to  a nation  when  they  dif- 
grace  their  profeflion,  viii.  229.  The  mod  refpedable  of  them, 
thofe  who  are  mod  defpifeb,  and  burdened  with  duty,  Z30. 
Their  unalienable  domains  an  obdruélion  to  population,  256. 

Climate , it’s  influence  on  religion,  i.  48.  Philofophical  remarks 
on,  and  inferences  fiom,  vii.  148.  Forms  the  charader,  com- 
plexion, and  manners  of  nations,  viii.  241.  Determines  the 
fpecies  of  manufadures  in  a country,  ibid.  Is  improved  by 
agriculture,  240. 

Cloves , 
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C/oves,  firft  difcovered  in  the  Molucca  Illands  by  the  Chinefe, 

i.  14.4.  Botanical  defcription  of  the  tree,  and  it’s  culture,  260. 
Properties  of  the  clove,  262.  Are  cultivated  at  Amboyna,  uni 
der  Dutch  authority,  ibid. 

CloyJJers,  antiently  the  feats  of  manufactures,  ii.  211.  Naturally 
tend  to  accumulate  wealth,  212. 

Cochin,  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  account  of  that  kingdom,  ii.  90. 

Cochin  China , French  account  of  that  empire  and  it’s  inhabitants, 

ii.  274.  Productions  and  manufactures  of  the  country,  275. 
Amiable  difpofition  of  the  natives,  ibid.  Equity  of  their  firit 
fyftem  of  government,  276.  Progrefs  of  corruption  in  their 
government,  277.  View  of  their  trade,  279.  Caufes  of  the 
French  lofing  the  advantages  of  this  market,  280. 

Cochineal,  a production  peculiar  to  Mexico,  iii.  349.  Natural 
hiitory  of,  350.  Defcription  of  the  Ihrub  on  which  they  breed, 
351.  How  cultivated,  352.  How  gathered,  353.  Method 
of  killing  and  preferving  them,  354.  Is  introduced  in  St.  Do- 
mingo, 356. 

Cocoa  Tree,  natural  hiitory  of,  i.  140.  It’s  fruit,  and  the  proper- 
ties of  it,  142. 

Cod,  the  filti  defcribed,  vii.  196.  A filhery  for,  carried  on  in  the 
northern  feas  of  Europe,  ibid.  Account  of  the  filhery  at  New- 
foundland, 198.  Method  of  curing  the  cod,  203.  Rile  of  the 
Englilh,  and  decline  of  the  French  filheries,  215. 

Coffee,  where  originally  found,  with  an  account  of  the  difcovery  of 
it’s  properties,  ii.  53.  Where  now  cultivated,  56.  Much  ufcd 
in,  and  great  exports  of  from,  Arabia,  57.  Introduced  into 
the  Caribbee  Illands  from  the  Eaft,  v.  326.  The  tree  and  it’s 
berries  defcribed,  327.  Method  of  cultivating  it,  ibid.  Man- 
ner of  preparing  the  berries  for  fale,  328. 

Coffee-hou/es,  the  origin  of,  ii.  53.  Ineffectual  attempt  to  fup- 
prefs  them  at  Conllantinople,  54.  Are  opened  in  London, 
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Colbert , M.  forms  a French  Eaft  India  Company,  ii.  221.  His 
character  as  a financier,  301.  Miftakes  in  his  adminiftration 
pointed  out,  vi.  8.  Subjects  the  French  colonies  to  the  oppref- 
fions  of  an  exclufive  company,  9. 

Cold,  the  various  effeCts  produced  by,  in  Hudfon’s  Bay,  vii.  162. 

Coligny , Admiral,  firft  directed  the  attention  of  the  French  to  fettle 
in  North  America,  vi  425. 

Colonies,  why  they  fubmit  readily  to  an  invader,  v.  118.  Diftant, 
ought  not  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  chartered  companies,  460. 
General  remarks  on  the  eftablilhment  of,  vi.  1.  Diftant  colo- 
nies cannot  long  be  retained  by  any  government,  3.  Reflec- 
tions on  the  negleCl  Ihewn  by  mother-countries  to  their  diftant 
fettlements,  i6j.  Different  motives  of  colonization,  233.  l'he 
bed  plan  for  eftablilhing  a new  colony,  375.  The  firit  objects 
of  attention  in  the  formation  of,  vii.  429.  The  moral  fyftem  of, 
450.  Remarks  on  the  defeds  in  tb,e  political  çonftitutions  of  the 
Britilh  American  colonics,  433. 
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Columbus,  Chiifiophcr,  fets  out  on  his  firft  voyage  from  Spain  for 
the  difcovery  of  a new  continent,  iii.  Z47.  Arrives  3t  the  Ca- 
nary I (lands,  248.  Ai  rives  at  the  Bahama  (Hands,  252.  His 
friendiy  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  253.  Difcovers  St.  Do- 
mingo, 254.  Eic&s  a for’,  and  leaves  a garrifon  there,  2 38. 
Returns  to  Spain,  ibid.  H13  fécond  voyage,  259.  Is  attacked 
by  the  natives  of  St.  Domingo,  whom  he  defeats,  260.  Bar- 
barities exercifed  there  by  the  Spaniards,  262.  Carries  a colony 
of  malcfadlors  to  St.  Domingo,  265.  'Is  brought  back  to  Spain 
in  iions,  2 65.  Dies,  267.  Remarks  on  his  Hard  late,  ibid . 

Comedy,  facred,  the  origin  of,  i.  30. 

Comets,  have  probably  given  this  earth  occafional  fhocks  in  tra- 
veling it’s  orbit,  iii,  277.  And  produced  thofe  great  alterations 
that  have  taken  place  on  it's  furface,  278.  Superllition  traced 
from  fuch  extraordinary  events,  ibid. 

Commerce,  the  fource  of  all  improvements  and  civilization,  i.  4. 
Produces  it’s  own  deftru&ion,  8.  Was  revived  firft  in  Europe 
by  the  Arabs,  14.  Greatly  deprefled  under  the  feudal  fyftem  of 
government,  17.  Formation  of  the  Hanfeatic  league,  19. 
Hiftorical  account  of  the  trade  to  India,  107.  The  operations 
of,  phiiofophicaily  conlidered,  iii.  189.  rI  he  fpirit  of  finance 
always  injurious  to,  v.  485.  Defined,  viii.  179.  Hiftorical 
deduction  of  the  prcgrefs  of,  ibid.  Confequences  of  the  difco- 
very of  the  Eafl  and  Weft  Indies,  to  Spain,  Portugal,  ard  Hol- 
land, 181.  Rife  of  the  Dutch  commerce,  182.  How  improved 
by  the  Englifh,  184.  Complexion  of  the  French  commerce, 
183.  Nature  of  the  German  commerce,  with  the  obfhcies  to  it, 
187.  Iron,  an  advantageous  article  of  commerce  to  the  northern 
nations,  188.  The  happy  operations  of  commercial  induftry, 
190.  Charafier  of  a merchant,  with  his  neceffary  objects  of 
attention,  ibid.  Inftrudfions  to  merchants,  196.  Remarks  on 
the  political  fhackles  impofed  on  trade,  206.  A free  trade 
among  all  nations  would  caufe  all  nations  to  profper,  214.  The 
mutual  correfpondence  between  trade  and  agiicultute,  216. 

Commons,  houre  of  in  England,  origin  and  growth  of,  viii.  55. 
Advantages  of  this  reprefentative  body  to  the  people,  61.  It’s 
defeats  pointed  out,  66. 

Ccmora  Ijlands,  in  the  Mozambique  channel,  defcribeJ,  ii.  161. 

Ccmpafs,  the  invention  of,  firft  applied  to  navigation  by  prince 
Henry  cf  Portugal,  i.  33.  Great  improvements  in  navigation 
produced  by»  viii.  162. 

Conception,  town  of,  in  Chili,  defcribed,  iv.  202. 

C.ondamine,  M.  his  account  of  Peruvian  fortifications,  iv.  36. 

Confucius , the  Chinefe  legiflator,  an  account  of  his  religious  and 
political  principles,  i.  167. 

Conquejls,  are  only  made  to  be  loft  again,  vii.  386. 

Conjlamine  the  Great  the  founder  of  the  ecclefiallical  dominion  of 
the  church  ot  Rome,  viii.  7. 

Confantincple,  the  Indian  commerce  transferred  from  Alexandria  to 
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that  city,  i.  113-  Caufes  that  produced  it’s  definition,  1 16. 
Inheritance  how  fecured  there,  iv.  175. 

Contraband  trade,  originates  in  tyranny,  vii.  439. 

Cock,  captain,  the  refult  of  his  laft  voyage  referred  to,  for  deter- 
mining the  quellion  of  a north-well  pailage  to  the  Ealt  Indies, 
vii.  179. 

Coolies,  an  account  of  that  people,  i.  100. 

Copenhagen,  general  account  of  that  city,  v.  492. 

Cophts  ofEgvpt,  account  o thofe  people,  v.  145. 

Copper,  peculiar  art  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  in  manufacturing  it, 
tv.  40. 

Cordeleirias  mountains,  the  coutfc  of,  deferibed,  iii.  336.  Give 
rife  to  the  great  river  Oruonoko,  iv.  86.  Their  iiupendous 
fize  a fource  of  aftoniihment,  113.  Philofophical  inquiry  alter 
their  origin,  114.  Exhibit  evidences  of  having  been  volcanos, 

1 19.  Defcriptive  particulars  relating  to  them,  120.  Their  ve- 
getable productions,  121.  Animals  peculiar  to  thefe  mountains, 
!42* 

Coromandel,  coall  of,  general  account  of  it’s  productions  and  inha- 
bitants, i.  133.  Progrefs  of  the  Dutch  fettlements  there,  301. 
This  country,  why  negledted  by  Europeans  at  their  full  arrival 
in  India,  ii.  112.  On  what  ideas  the  firlt  European  colonies 
there  were  eftablifhed,  114.  Account  of  their  cotton  manufac- 
tures, 1 15.  Nature  and  amount  of  the  trade  carried  on  there 
by  Europeans,  120.  Pofieffions  of  the  Englifh  on  this  coalt, 
122.  Cudalore,  123.  Mafulipatan,  124.  Territories  in  the 
Decan,  125.  Account  of  Madrafs,  127.  The  province  of 
Bengal,  134.  Englifh  method  of  colleCling  revenues  there* 

*79* 

Corporations,  trading,  injurious  to  indudry,  ii.  8, 

Corregidor , his  office  in  Peru,  iv.  274. 

Cortez,  Fernando,  is  deputed  by  Velafquez  to  undertake  the  con- 
queft  of  Mexico,  iii.  272.  Hi*  force  in  Ihips  and  men,  273. 
Keouces  the  natives  of  Tabafco,  274.  Account  of  his  Indian 
milirefs  Marina,  275.  His  négociations  with  Montezuma, 

280.  Burns  his  fliips,  and  marches  toward  the  cuy  of  Mexico, 

281.  Meets  with  oppofuion  from  the  natives  of  Tlafcala.  282, 
Makes  an  alliance  with  the  Tlnfcalans,  who  affift  him  with  men, 
284.  Is  charmed  with  the  glittering  01  naments  of  the  Mexican 
build  ngs,  285.  Arrelfs  the  emperor,  286.  Defeats  Narvaez, 
who  was  fent  to  l.ipeifede  him,  and  aflociatcs  his  men,  287. 
InfurreCtion  of  the  Mexicans  againlt  the  bpaniards,  290.  Dan- 
gers attending  his  retreat  to  Tlafcala,  292.  Owes  his  fafety  to 
leizing  the  Mexican  royal  Uandard,  294.  Reduces  the  Mexican 
provinces,  296.  Difcovers  a conlpitacy  among  his  troops  to 
affiaffinate  him,  297.  Reduces  the  capital  city  of  Mexico,  298. 
His  orutal  treatment  of  the  emoeror  Guatimozin,  30c.  Regu- 
lations made  by  him  on  fubjeÔing  the  councry,  316.  His  cha- 
rafkr  eflimated,  317. 
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Cotton  manufacture  and  trade  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  curious 
particulars  relative  to,  ii.  115.  157. 

Cotton  Ihrub,  method  of  cultivating  it,  v.  324.  Defcription  of  it’s 
flowers  and  pods,  325.  The  cottony  how  freed  from  the  feeds  * 
326. 

Country,  native,  the  love  of,  a faXitious  fentiment,  iv.  3 71. 

Courage  is  diminiflied  by  the  increafe  of  foldiers,  viii.  158. 

Cowries,  a principal  article  of  export  from  the  Maldivia  ifland',  ii; 
83.  Why  ufed  as  coin  by  the  Chinefe,  iii.  139. 

Crab  ijland  dcfcribed,  v.  481.  Englifh  and  Danifh  attempts  to 
fettle  on  it  prevented  by  the  Spaniards,  who  make  no  ufe  of  it 
themfelves,  48  2. 

Credit  defined,  and  it’s  operations  explained,  viii.  304.  Private 
and  public  diftinguiflied,  305.  Why  England,  Holland,  and 
France,  are  the  nations  that  owe  the  greateft  fums  on  public  cre- 
dit, 306.  Why  thofe  nations  which  have  moft  resources  are 
moll  in  debt,  307,  Arguments  in  favour  of  contraXing  public 
debts  confidered,  308.  The  ruinous  tendency  of  borrowing  on 
public  credit  fhewn,  311.  Confequences  of  national  bankruptcy, 
312. 

Creoles  in  Spanifh  America,  who,  and  their  character,  iv.  256. 
Of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  defcription  and  character  of,  v.  342. 

345-  . . • 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  the  motives  of  his  entering  into  a war  with  the 

Dutch,  ii.  28.  His  ftipulations  with  them  regarding  Eaft  India 
affairs,  29.  His  motives  for  attacking  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  v.  43. 

Cronjladt , the  harbour  of  Peterfburg  defcribed,  iii.  128. 

Cro/at,  a French  merchant.  Obtains  an  exclufive  grant  of  the  trade 
of  Louifiana,  vii.  21.  Refigns  his  charter,  22. 

Crufades,  thofe  romantic  undertakings  favourable  to  the  civil  liber- 
ties of  Europe,  i.  123.  And  to  commerce,  viii.  180.  234. 

Crujade,  a tax  levied  in  Spain,  and  on  the  Spanifh  American  co- 
lonies, iv.  286.  Reflexions  on  the  privileges  purchafed  by  it, 
287. 

Cuba,  it’s  fiift  difcovery,  fituation,  and  extent,  v.  387.  Unfortu- 
nate hiftory  of  the  cacique  Hatuey,  ibid.  Motives  that  led  to 
the  firft  feulement  of  the  Spaniards  at  Havannah,  389.  A com- 
pany formed  to  trade  with,  390.  Spanifh  government,  391. 
Prefent  number  of  inhabitants,  399.  Produce,  400.  Articles 
of  exportation,  401.  Bees  introduced  there,  and  furnifh  great 
quantities  of  wax,  402.  The  culture  of  tobacco  checked,  ibid. 
Commerce,  404.  Revenue,  405.  Cedar  fhips  built  there, 
ibid.  Account  of  Havannah  and  it’s  harbour,  406.  Strength 
of  the  fortifications,  and  how  to  be  attacked,  407. 

Cubagua,  or  Pearl  ifiand,  account  of,  v.  360.  The  pearl  fifhery 
there  exhaufted,  363.  Reafons  why  the  Spaniards  retain  it, 
ibid.  Character  of  the  prefent  inhabitants,  364. 

Cudalore,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  purchafed  and  improved  by 
the  Englifh,  ii,  123.  Employment  of  the  natives,  ibid. 

Cumana , 
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Cumana,  the  coaft  of  difcovered,  and  the  conclud  of  the  firft  Spanifh 
adventurers  there,  iv.  83.  ThediftriXof,  granted  to  Las  Cafas 
to  colonife,  84,  Caufes  of  his  ill  fuccefs,  85.  Prefen  t ftate  of 
the  feulement,  86. 

QuraJJou,  the  ifland  of,  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  the  Dutch 
deicribed,  v.  425.  Nature  of  the  trade  carried  on  there,  43-’* 
Duties  paid  on  commodities  there,  434. 

Curcuma , or  Indian  faffron,  defcription  and  ufes  of  that  plant  ii 
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Cujco,  the  ancient  capital  city  of  Peru,  defcribed,  iv.  137.  Pre- 
fent  number  of  inhabitants,  139. 

Cujioms,  general,  inquiry  into  the  origin  of,  i.  308. 

D 

Dagobert  king  of  France,  in  the  feventh  century,  excites  a fpirit  of 
induftry  and  traffic  among  his  fubjeXs,  ii.  213. 

D'Jguire,  a Spanith  adventurer,  his  plundering  expedition  into  the 
interior  parts  of  South  America,  and  defperate  conduX,  iv. 

413. 

Dairo  of  Japan,  the  nature  of  his  dignity  and  office,  i.  199. 

Dances,  the  movements  of,  more  fignificant  among  rude  nations 
than  in  poliffied  fociety,  vi.  453. 

Darien,  the  gulph  of,  difcovered  by  Columbus,  iv.  3.  The  pro- 
vince of,  becomes  a place  of  refuge  for  Spaniffi  adventurers, 
who  had  been  defeated  and  difperfed  in  their  attempts  on  the 
continent  of  America,  6.  Peculiar  culloms  of  the  natives.  7. 
The  country  defcribed,  57.  Arrival  of  a colony  of  Scots,  ibid. 
Their  fettlement  prevented  by  political  influence,  58.  Unfuc- 
cefsful  attempt  of  the  Spaniards  to  colonize  this  diftriX,  ibid. 
The  ifthmus  ought  to  be  cut  through  to  open  a communication 
with  the  South  Sea,  352. 

Dauphin  ifland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile,  defcribed,  vii,  21. 

Debt,  reflexions  on  imprifonment  for,  ii.  60.  Regulations  pro- 
pofed  to  check  the  contraXing  of,  v.  487. 

Deities , pagan,  the  probable  origin  of,  iv.  37;. 

Delawoar,  lord,  relieves  the  diftreffied  colonilts  in  Virginia,  vii.  324. 
His  charaXer,  323. 

Demerary,  account  of  the  Dutch  fettlement  there,  v.  457. 

Denmark,  piratical  expeditions  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of,  iii. 
4.  Their  difpofition  to  plunder  accounted  for,  5.  Their  na- 
tive fiercenefs  improved  by  the  fanguinary  religion  of  Wodin,  6. 
Their  morals  correXed  by  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  ibid. 
Turn  their  attention  to  induftry  and  trade,  7.  Engage  in  a 
trading  voyage  to  Ceylon,  8.  Form  a fettlement  in  Tanjour, 
q.  An  Eaft  India  Company  eftablilhed  after  the  failure  of  two 
preceding  attempts,  11.  Prefent  conftitution  of  the  company, 
18.  Regulation  of  the  trade  to  China,  22.  The  circumftances 
of  this  nation  not  favourable  to  an  extenfive  Eaft  India  trade,  25. 
A Danifh  fettlement  formed  in  Guinea  for  a ilave  trade,  under 

an 
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an  exclufive  company,  v.  2153.  Chara&er  of  their  agent  Schil-* 
derop,  254.  Captain  Munk’s  attempt  to  find  a north- weft  partage 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  476.  The  Danes  throw  themlelves  under 
the  power  of  their  king,  to  efcape  that  of  their  nobles,  477. 
Settle  the  irtand  of  St.  Thomas,  47g.  Purchafe  the  ifland  of 
Santa  Cruz,  486.  Review  of  the  produirions  and  trade  of  their 
American  iflands,  488.  Review  of  the  European  dominions  of, 
490.  Climate  of,  493.  Number  of  inhabitants,  494.  Species 
of  taxes  levied  on  them,  ibid.  Nava!  lirength  of  the  kingdom, 
495.  Regulations  propofed  for  it’s  improvement,  496. 

Denonasille,  governor  of  Canada,  his  treacherous  treatment  of  the 
Iroquois,  vi.  484. 

De/cartes,  his  character,  viii.  339. 

Defeada , account  of  that  ifland,  vi.  109. 

De/poti/m  is  not  jultified,  even  by  making  a good  ufe  of  it,  viii.  31. 
The  form  of  government  under,  never  fixed,  80.  1 14. 

Difrouleaux,  Lewis,  a Negro  flave,  his  good  fortune  and  generofity 
to  his  mafter,  v.  263. 

Devi  Cottab,  revolutions  of  that  fettlement,  ii.  122, 

Dey,  the  nature  of  that  office  and  dignity  in  the  Barbary  ftates,  de- 
fcribed,  v.  159, 

Dialogue  between  the  author  and  a minifter  of  ftate,  on  the  arcana 
of  government,  viii.  283. 

Diamonds,  the  nioft  fplendid  reprefentation  of  opulence,  iv.  474. 
The  feveral  varieties  of,  475.  Natural  hiftory  of  this  gem,  ib. 
Experiments  with  in  a burning  glafs,  477.  And  in  fire,  478. 
The  feveral  known  diamond  mines  enumerated,  480.  In  what 
ftate  found,  ibid.  Extraordinary  one  bought  for  the  emprefs  of 
Ruffia,  481.  Diamonds  difcovered  in  Brazil,  482.  Regula- 
tions impofed  on  the  trade  of,  ibid.  In  what  ftate  the  Brazil 
diamonds  are  found,  484. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  his  account  of  the  fuppofed  antient  ifland  of 
Atalantis,  i.  34. 

Difcontents , political,  evaporate  by  the  liberty  of  complaint,  ii. 

Di/covertes  ufeful,  why  chance  has  always  more  fhare  in  them  than 
ingenuity,  iv.  361.  vi.  426. 

Difputes , religious,  the  good  tendency  of,  iv.  304. 

Dogeron,  Bertrand,  his  charadter,  vi.  225.  Is  lent  from  Trance 
to  fettle  and  govern  the  buccaneers  ar  S Domingo  and  Tortuga, 
126.  Difficulty  of  his  talk,  ibid.  His  aifiuuity  in  reconciling 
them  to  fettlement  and  cultivation,  127.  Supplie'  them  with 
women,  128.  Improves  the  colony  by  the  alcendant  he  gamed 
over  their  minds,  129.  Meditated  the  conqueft  of  the  whole 
ifland  for  France,  iSz. 

Domingo,  St.  difcovered  by  Columbus,  iii.  234.  Defcription  of 
the  ifland  and  inhabitants,  ibid.  Their  religion  and  cuftornr, 
25b.  A fort  built  and  a garulon  left  there  by  Columbus.  258. 
Columbus’s  fécond  ariival  there,  259.  Battle  between  thi  Spa- 
niards and  the  inhabitants,  260.  They  telolve  to  ilarve>  he 

Spaniards, 
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Spaniards,  261.  Cruelties  exercifed  by  the  Spaniards,  262.  A 
recruit  of  malefa&ors  from  the  Spanifh  prifons  brought  to  the 
illand,  265.  The  natives  reduced  to  flavery,  269,  And  at 
length  extinguilhed,  270.  The  culture  of  cochineal  introduced 
into  this  illand,  356.  The  northern  coalt  of  this  illand  fettled 
by  fome  French  refugees,  termed  buccaneers,  v.  37.  Decline 
of  the  Spanifh  colony  there,  40.  Attack  of,  by  Penn  and  Ven- 
ables, 45.  The  wade  of  inhabitants  in  the  mines  fupplied 
from  Africa,  378.  The  illand  weakened  by  emigration  to  the 
continent  of  America,  380.  Suffers  by  pillage,  381.  Prefent 
ftatb  of  the  Spanifh  colony,  382.  The  plain  of  Vega  Real  re- 
commended to  the  cultivation  of  the  French,  387.  Dimenlions 
of  the  illand,  vi.  120.  Appearance  of  the  coafls,  121.  Cli- 
mate, ibid.  A governor  fent  from  France  to  regulate  and  fettle 
the  buccaneers  there  and  at  Tortuga,  126.  A fupply  of  women 
fent  to  them,  128.  Improvéments  of  the  colony,  129.  Their 
trade  oppreffed  by  new  regulations,  132.  The  company  of  St, 
Louis  formed,  to  extend  cultivation  to  the  fouthward,  135. 
Ruin  of  this  company,  136.  Dillurbance  in  the  colony  occa- 
lioned  by  an  ill  fupply  of  Haves  by  the  India  Company,  139. 
Rapid  improvement  of,  lince,  ibid.  French  feulements  to  the 
fouthward,  142.  Town  of  St.  Lewis,  143.  It’s  territory  and 
produce,  144.  Town  of  Cayes,  146.  Means  of  improving 
this  town,  148.  The  fmuggling  trade  the  great  fnpport  of 
thefe  fettlements,  151.  Difadvantages  of  the  fouthern  feule- 
ments, 152.  Settlements  to  the  wellward,  ibid.  Town  of 
Port  au  Prince  dellroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  rebuilt  on  the 
fame  fpot,  157.  Town  of  St.  Marc,  139.  Mineral  waters  dif- 
covered  in  the  territory  of  Gonaves,  161.  Remarks  on  the 
neglett  Ihewn  by  mother-countries  to  diftant  colonies,  ibid.  Ac- 
count of  the  Mole  of  St,  Nicholas,  which  feparates  the  wefterit 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  colony,  163-  "1  own  of  Bombar- 

dopolis,  165.  Port  Paix,  ibid.  The  plain  of  the  Cape,  166. 
Town  of  Sr.  Francis,  167.  Exports  of  the  illand  to  France, 
171.  Summary  view  of  it’s  population,  produce,  and  manu- 
factures, 174.  Treatment  of  the  Negro  Haves,  176.  General 
view  of  the  towns,  177.  Connexions  of  the  ifland  with  foreign 
nations,  178.  Is  diltreffed  in  times  of  war,  180.  Advantages 
that  might  be  made  of  the  harbour  at  Fort  Dauphin,  181. 
Hiftorical  review  of  the  Cornells  between  the  French  and  Spaniards 
on  the  ifland,  182.  Remarks  on  the  feulement  of  boundaries 
between  their  pofleflions,  186.  Meafures  proper  to  be  taken  by 
the  French  againll  invafion,  189, 

Dominica,  was  one  of  the  iflands  left  to  the  native  Caribs  by  the 
Englilh  and  the  French,  vi.  377.  Is  ceded  by  the  French  to 
the  Englilh,  388.  It’s  prefent  Hate  of  population  and  cultiva- 
tion, 389.  Difputes  between  the  Englilh  there,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring French  iflands,  about  the  latter  protefting  refugee 
debtors,  390.  Is  made  a free  port,  393.  Advantages  of  it’s 
Vox,.  VIII.  ^ à fuuation. 
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filtration,  394.  Regulations  efiablifhed  in  this  illand  eoncerriih'g 
free  Negroes,  396. 

Drake , Sir  Francis,  his  fuccefles  again!!  the  Spaniards  in  America, 
vii.  130, 

Draper , Eliza,  apollrophe  to  her  memory,  ii.  86. 

Drejden  porcelain,  the  bell  imitation  of  China  ware  made  in  Europe, 
iii.  157. 

Drucourt,  Madame  de,  her  gallant  behaviour  at  the  liege  ofLouif- 
bourg,  vii.  m. 

Druids,  antient,  a detail  of  their  dodlrines  and  rites,  vii.  133. 
Are  feverely  treated  by  the  Romans,  134.  Their  religion  fup- 
planted  by  Chrillianity,  ibid. 

Drmikennefs,  general  confequences  of  this  vice,  iv.  209.  Is  pecu- 
liarly deltrudtive  to  the  natives  of  America,  210. 

Dudley , governor  of  Jamaica,  his  character,  vi.  320. 

Du  Hamel,  M.  his  method  of  preparing  flour  to  keep  in  the  Ca- 
ribbee  ifleeds  without  fpoiling,  v.  zt. 

Dumpier s,  a religious  fed!  in  Pennfylvania,  origin  of,  vii.  294. 
Their  city  Euphrates,  295.  Their  peculiar  mode  of  life,  ibid. 
Their  drefs  and  food,  296.  Their  marriages  and  regulation 
of  property,  297. 

Duncan,  colonel,  governor  of  New  York,  his  prudent  adminiflra- 
tion  in  that  colony,  vii.  261.  Refigns  on  account  of  the  revo- 
lution in  England,  263. 

Dung,  how  far  it  will  ailill  tillage,  vi.  387. 

Dupleix,  his  judicious  management  as  governor  of  Chandernagore, 
ii.  334.  Is  made  governor  of  Pondicherry,  335.  Is  prevailed' 
on  to  oppofe  the  fchemes  of  Bourdonnais,  338.  Defends  Pon- 
dicherry again!!  the  Englilh,  339.  Aims  at  fecuring  a French 
dominion  in  lndolfan,  356.  Confers  the  fubalhip  of  the  Decan 
on  Salabat  Jing,'  357.  And  the  naboblhip  of  the  Carnatic  on 
Chunda  Saeb,  ibid.  Acquires  an  immenfe  territory  for  the 
French  for  thefe  fervices,  338-,  Is  invefted  with  the  dignity  of 

1 nabob,  361. 

Dutch , their  oppofition  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  E 237.  Attempt 
the  difeovery  of  a paflage  to  China  and  Japan,  through  the 
northern  Teas,  239.  Form  a company  to  trade  with  India  and' 
fend  out  Ihipr,  ibid.  Attempt  a trade  with  Java,  240.  Their 
Ealt  India  Company  tftablhhed,  241.  Their  contelis  with  the 
Portugueze  in  the  Indian  leas,  243.  Attempt  to  open  a com- 
merce with  China,  246.  Ellablilh  a fettlement  on  the  illand  of 
Formofa,  247.  Ignominious  conditions  on  which  they  are  al- 
lowed to  trade  with  Japan,  234.  Articles  of  their  trade  with 
|apan,  25  5.  Exclude  the  Portugueze  from  the  Molucca  iflands, 
259.  Meafures  taken  by  them  to  fee u re  a monopoly  of  the 
fpice  trade,  ibid.  267.  Their  motives  for  retaining  poffef- 
fion  of  T imor,  271.  And  Celebes,  278.  Ellablilh  a trade 
with  Borneo  for  pepper,  ibid.  And  with  Sumatra  for  pepper 
and  tin,  285.  View  of  their  trade  with  Siam,  287.  Hoiv 
they  gained  an  ellablilhment  in  Malacca,  289.  Affifl  the 
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king  of  Candy  in  driving  the  Portugueze  out  of  Ceylon,  êgî* 
From  whence  they  procure  their  cinnamon,  298.  The  terms  to 
which  they  have  reduced  the  king  of  Candy,  299.  Account  of 
their  factories  on  the  coafl:  of  Coromandel,  301.  Review  of 
their  trade  there,  302.  Supplant  the  Portugueze  in  Malabar, 
ibid.  The  nature  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  them  there,  303. 
The  motives  of  their  forming  a feulement  at  the  Cape  of  Good. 
Hope,  304.  Remarks  on  their  fyflem  of  policy  at  the  Cape. 
322.  And  in  Java,  326.  How  they  acquired  an  exclufive 
trade  with  Bantam,  329.  With  Cheribon,  330.  And  with 
Mataram,  331.  Defraud  the  natives  in  their  dealings,  333, 
Caufes  of  the  profperity  of  their  Eaft  India  Company,  352. 
Caufes  of  the  decline  of  the  company,  356.  Their  Eall  India 
wars,  360.  Abufes  of  adminifiration  there,  365.  Remedit3 
propofed  adapted  to  the  evils,  367.  Importance  of  this  com- 
pany to  the  republic,  383.  Degeneracy  of  the  Dutch  nation, 
392.  Endeavour  to  irritate  the  natives  of  India  againil  the  firft 
Englifli  adventurers,  ii.  17.  Commencement  of  hoftilities, 
which  are  accommodated  by  a treaty  between  the  two  companies, 
18.  Expel  the  Englifli  cruelly  from  Amboyna,  20.  Ill  treatment 
of  the  Dutch  at  Baflora,  how  retaliated  by  Baron  Knyphaufen, 
75.  Prefent  ftate  of  their  intercourfe  with  China*  Hi*  181. 
And  India,  201.  Their  rapid  exertions  againlt  the  eaflern  fet- 
tlements  of  their  enemies  the  Spaniards,  upon  the  formation  of 
their  republic,  iv.  387.  Eflablifh  a Well  India  Company,  and 
attack  Brazil,  388.  Their  great  fucceffes  againft  the  Portu- 
gueze by  fea,  390.  Reduce  all  the  coall  of  Brazil,  392.  Af- 
fairs of  that  colony  under  their  adminillration,  402.  Are  ex- 
pelled from  Brazil,  406.  Were  the  firft  people  that  promoted 
a commercial  intercourfe  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  v*  423. 
Defer! ption  of  their  American  iilands,  425.  The  advantages 
derived  from  them,  433.  Pofiefs  themfelves  of  Surinam,  440. 
Reflections  on  the  (late  of  the  Dutch  American  colonies,  466. 
Amount  of  their  public  debts,  468.  Their  manufactures  de- 
prefled  by  taxes,  ibid.  Decline  of  their  herring  fiflteries,  469. 
Their  navigation  reduced,  ibid.  Their  commifiion  trade  di- 
minifhed,  4~o.  The  trade  of  infurance  loft,  ibid,  Veft  their 
money  in  the  funds  of  other  nations,  47®*  Prccarioufnefs  or  their 
fjtuation,  473.  The  advantages  the  induftry  of  the  Dutch  gave 
them  over  the  wealth  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portugueze,  viii.  1 82. 


Earth,  the  great  changes  it  has  undergone  from 
one  fource  of  the  fuperftition  of  mankind,  iii, 
rifon  between  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  vii. 


natural  caufes» 
279.  Compa- 

142, 


Attempt 

to  account  for  the  difpofition  of  land  and  fea,  143*  , The 
poifeof,  how  fupported,  144.  Phaenomena  which  indicate  the 
continents  of  America  to  have  been  more  recently  left  by  the 
ocean  than  thofe  of  the  Old  World,  146.  Has  undergone  va- 
rious changes,  viii. 247.  „ , . 
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Earthquakes , the  prognoses  of,  in  Peru,  iv.  124. 

Eajl  India  trade,  the  firll  cultivators  of,  in  Europe,  i,  I j. 

Eajl  India  Companies. 

. -,  Duteh,  the  eftablifhment  of,  i.  241.  Caufes  of  the 

profperity  of,  352.  Caufes  of  it’s  decline,  356.  Importance  of 
this  company  to  the  republic,  38;. 

« -,  Englifh,  firll  formed,  ii.  it.  Objections  made  to  the 

monopoly  of,  35.  A fécond  Englifh  company  formed,  38.  The 
two  companies  united,  ibid.  Private  trade  between  one  port  and 
another,  encouraged  in  the  Eafl  by  the  Englifh  Company,  163. 
The  Company  has  flourifhed  under  all  it’s  reftraint;,  164.  The 
Englifh  Company  no  longer  a mercantile  afl'ociation,  but  a ter- 
ritorial power,  174.  Great  military  eftablifhment  fupported  by 
the  Englifh  in  India,  175,  Comparifon  between  the  conduct 
of  the  Englifh  and  other  India  Companies,  179.  Their  Bengal 
adminiflration  corrupted,  j8o.  Their  commercial  oppreffions, 
182.  Parliamentary  regulations  of  the  Company’s  affair;,  195. 
Internal  arrangement  made  by  the  Company,  197,  The  Com- 
pany’s circumflances  improve,  203. 

, French,  formed  by  M.  Colbert,  ii.  22 1 , Terms  of,  222. 

Wife  adminiflration  of  Martin  the  director,  284.  Caufes  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  French  Company,  285,  Situation  of  the  Company 
at  the  fall  of  Law’s  fyftem,  326.  European  trades  reduced  to 
acquire  territorial  poffeffions  in  Indoflan  for  their  own  fecurity 
there,  355.  Caufes  of  the  ill  fortune  of  the  French  in  India  in- 
quired into,  372.  The  French  Company  oppreffed  by  the  go- 
vernment, 375.  New  regulations  of,  377,  The  exclufive  pri- 
vileges of  the  Company  fufpended,  380.  Review  of  their  cir- 
cumllances  at  this  time,  381.  The  Company  cede  all  their 
effedts  to  government,  391. 

, Danifh  formed,  iii.  8.  A new  one  eflablifhed,  to.  A 

third  Company  formed  on  the  failure  of  the  lafl,  1 r.  The  con- 
llitution  of  this  Company  explained,  12.  A new  charter  granted 
toit,  18.  Review  of  the  prefent  Hate  of.  the  Company,  22. 

-,  Aullrian,  at  Ofiend,  views  which  led  to  the  formation 

of,  iii.  29.  It’s  fuccelsfu!  beginning,  30.  Is  oppofed  by  the 
Dutch  and  Englifh,  32.  Is  bargained  away  by  the  court  of 
Vienna,  33. 

-,  A Swedifh  Company  eflablifhed,  iii.  40.  Great  pro- 
fits made  by,  41.  Hiftorical  review  of  their  trade,  42. 

, Pruflian,  eflablifhed  at  Emden,  iii.  65.  Failure  of,  66. 

Difcuffion  of  the  quellion,  whether  the  Eift  India  trade  ought 
to  be  ’conducted  by  exclulivec  ompanies,  or  laid  open,  iii. 
219.  The  nature  of  the  India  trade  Hated,  221.  Why  it  mud 
be  carried  on  by  affociations,  222.  Whofe  intereft  it  would  be 
to  unite  in  one  company,  226.  The  origin  of  their  exclufive 
privileges,  231.  The  political  concerns  of  a company  fhould  be 
veiled  in  the  Hate,  232. 

Ecclefiajiical  policy,  hiftorical  review  or,  in  the  Chiidian  church, 
viii,  99. 
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Education  in  favage  and  in  civilized  fociety,  contrafted,  iii.  ?n z. 
Fgyp*'  a country  full  of  the  ruins  of  it's  antient  profperity,  i,  c i. 
Was  intended  by  Alexander  the  Great  as  the  feat  of  empire  and 
the  centre  of  trade  for  the  whole  world,  108.  It’s  capital, 
Alexandria,  rendered  the  mart  for  Eaftern  commerce,  under 
Ptolomy  and  his  fucceflors,  ibid.  The  nature  and  manner  of 
conducing  this  trade  defcribed,  tog.  Amazing  extent  of  it’s 
trade  aud  opulence,  iii.  Was  annexed  to  the  Eaftern  empire, 
1 1 2_  Its  final  decay,  ibid,  it’s  connexion  with  Venice  under 
the  Mamelucs,  1 1 6.  The  antiquity  of,  compared  with  that  of 
China,  iii.  151.  Ic’s  boundaries  and  extent,  v.  143.  The 
climate,  ibid.  The  fertility  of  the  country  owing  to  the  Nile, 
1/4.  Diftribution  of  lands,  145.  Clafies  of  the  inhabitants, 
ibid.  Government,  147.  The  beys,  how  promoted,  and 
their  authority,  148.  The  troops,  149.  Taxes  and  trade, 
150.  Duties  upon  commerce,  153.  The  climate  of,  antiently 
rendered  unhealthy  by  the  cultivation  of  rice,  vii.  354. 

El  Dorada,  current  traditions  of  a rich  country  of  that  name  in  the 
interior  parts  of  Guiana,  vi.  21. 

Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  her  charaXer,  ii.  10.  Her  fpeech 
to  the  houfe  of  commons,  relating  to  the  Eaft  India  charter,  1 1. 
Her  policy  in  completing  the  reformation,  vii.  138.  Her  at- 
tention to  the  railing  a maritime  ftrength,  viii.  1 69. 

Emerald , a gem  peculiar  to  America,  iv.  98.  Produced  in  the 
province  of  New  Grenada,  99.  How  found,  ibid. 

Emigration,  hint  to  the  governors  of  countries  how  to  prevent  it, 
ii.  109.  Reflexions  on  the  propenfity  to,  in  Sweden,  iii.  47. 

Encyclopadia , charaXer  of  that  great  work,  viii.  343. 

England , general  view  of  the  manners  of  the  people  in  the  fifteenth 

/ century,  i.  26. 

Formerly  ravaged  by  northern  invaders,  is  again  thrown  into 
confufion  by  William  the  Conqueror  introducing  the  feudal  go- 
vernment, ii.  4.  Low  ftate  of  commerce  during  the  feudal 
ages,  5.  Wholefome  regulations  of  Henry  VII.  for  emanci- 
pating the  ccmmon  people,  6.  The  true  principles  of  trade 
mifuoderftood  at  that  time,  7.  Flemifh  workmen  who  arrive 
there  ill  treated  by  the  natives,  9.  ManufaXures  introduced  by 
the  Spanifh  oppreflicns  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  perfecution 
of  the  Proteftants  in  France,  10.  Improvement  of  trade  and  na- 
vigation under  Queen  Elizabeth,  ibid.  Formation  of  the  Eaft 
India  company,  11.  The  principles  on  which  this  company 
formed  their  Eaftern  fettlements,  14.  Meet  with  difappoint- 
ments,  15.  Acquire  a ihare  of  the  fpice  trade  with  the  Dutch, 
16.  Holtilities  between  the  two  companies  accommodated  by  a 
treaty,  18.  Are  ill  ufed  by  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna,  20.  En- 
gagement between  Captain  Bell;  and  the  Portuguele,  21.  Affift 
Schah  Abbas  in  expelling  the  Portugueze  from  Ormus,  24.  A 
trade  eftablifhed  at  Gombroon  by  the  Englifh,  25.  Their  India 
trade  negleXed  during  the  civil  war  under  Charley  I.  28.  Re- 
vival of,  under  Oliver  Comwel,  29.  Why  excluded  from  Ja- 
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pan,  30.  The  India  company  ill  treated  by  Charles  II.  ibidp 
iniquitous  conduCt  of  Jofias  Child  and  his  brother,  32.  Are  re-» 
duced  by  Aurengzebe  to  fubmiflion,  33.  EfFeCis  of  the  revolu- 
tion that  depofed  James  II,  on  Ball  India  affairs,  34.  A fécond 
Eaft  India  company  formed,  38.  The  two  united,  ibid.  Their 
feulement  at  Pulocondor  dellroyed  by  the  MacafTar  garrifon,  39. 
Overpower  the  French  in  the  Eaft,  40.  Meafures  taken  to  im- 
prove the  trade  of  the  Red  Sea,  65.  Eftablijh  a factory  atMaf- 
cate,  in  the  Perfian  gulph,  78.  Account  of  their  factory  at  An- 
jengo,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  86.  Affill  the  Marattas  in  re- 
ducing Angria  the  pirate,  101.  How  they  acquired  an  afcend- 
ency  over  Surat,  ipq.  Reduce  the  town  of  Baroche,  105.  And 
the  ifland  of  Salfette,  107.  Their  trade  and  improvements  ac 
Bombay,  109.  How  expofed  to  conttfts  with  the  Marattas,  nr. 
Their  pofleflions  on  the  ccuft  of  Coromandel,  122.  Cudalore,  123 
Mafulipatan,  124.  Territories  in  the  Decan,  125.  Account  of 
Madrafs,  127.  Their  connections  with  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  128. 
War  with  Hyder  Ali  Khan,  130.  Account  of  their  feulement 
on  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  in.  Their  new  feulement  at  Balam- 
bangan  dellroyed,  133.  Ttieir  pofleflions  and  trade  in  Bengal, 
142.  148.  Remarks  on  the  general  affairs  of  their  India  com- 
pany, 164,  The  territoiial  power  of  the  Eaft  India  company 
precarious,  176.  Their  adminiftration  corrupted,  180.  Are 
accufed  of  monopolizing  rice  during  the  famine  in  Bengal,  186, 
The  adminiftration  of  the  company  ordered  under  parliamentary 
jnfpe&ion,  193.  Are  accufed  of  ufing  the  French  ill  in  Bengal, 
399.  Remarks  on  their  Eallern  policy,  424. 

Attempt  a paflage  into  Perfia  by  the  Wolga  and  the  Cafpian 
Sea,  iii.  113.  Prefent  ftate  of  their  intercourfe  with  China, 
182.  General  review  of  their  conduCt  in  India,  202.  Their 
flrft  fettlement  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  41 1. 

Hiflory  of  the  contract  to  fupply  the  Spanifh  American  feule- 
ments with  negroes,  iv.  259.  Account  of  their  fcheme  for  de- 
priving Spain  of  their  Mexican  dominions,  353.  Caufe  of  the 
connection  between  England  and  Portugal,  494.  Nature  of  the 
Portugal  trade,  49;.  Remarks  on  the  decline  of  this  trade,  502. 

Settle  the  ilLnd  of  St.  Chriftopher’s  in  conjunction  with  the 
French,  v.  34.  Motives  of  Cromwel  for  attacking  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  Weft  Indies,  43,  The  ifland  of  Jamaica  taken,  46. 
How  the  Englifh  gained  a fupeiiority  over  the  Dutch  in  the  poli- 
tical fyftem  of  Europe,  87.  Remarks  on  the  political  publica- 
tions there,  93.  War  with  Spain  in  1739,  011  account  of  their 
violent  proceedings  in  the  Weft  Indies,  93.  Their  political 
views,  101.  Motives  that,  in  1755,  led  to  the  war  with 
Prance,  103.  Remarks  on  the  mode  of  commencing  this  war, 
104.  National  dejeCtion  at  the  firft  events  of  the  war,  icy, 
Mr.  Pitt  appointed  minifter;  and  his  character,  110.  Execu- 
tion of  Admiral  Byng,  1 1 1.  Confequences  of  this  example,  ibid. 
Eftabliftiment  of  the  Marine  Society,  112.  Profperous  events 
of  the  war,  313.  Mr.  Pitt’s  plan  of  conduCt  examined,  12$. 

Reflections 
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Reflexions  on  the  terms  of  the  peace,  133.  Particulars  relating 
to  their  trade  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  228.  Origin  of  their  Afri- 
can company,  250.  Amount  of  their  flave  trade,  251.  Their 
connexions  with  the  Danifh  American  iflands,  488. 

How  the  Englifh  irritated  the  Caribs  againft  them,  vi.  54. 
Political  view  of  England,  270.  State  of,  when  feulements  firit 
began  to  be  formed  on  the  American  iflands,  271.  Plan  of  po- 
licy purfued  by  Henry  VII.  273.  CharaXer  of  James  I.  275, 
The  people  oppofe  his  arbitrary  principles,  277.  Review  of  the 
civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  28 1.  The  po- 
pulation of  the  Britifh  American  iflands  in  great  meafure  owing 
to  this  war,  282.  The  good  policy  of  tranfporting  felons  to  the 
American  plantations,  283.  General  view  of  the  government  of 
the  American  iflands,  284.  The  cultivation  of  fugar,  how  in- 
troduced into  the  American  iflands,  287.  Motives  for  framing 
the  Navigation  AX,  288.  Hiftory  of  the  fugar  trade,  289. 
Conditions  upon  which  land  in  the  American  iflands  was  fold  by 
the  government,  398.  Limitation  of  plantations,  399.  Re- 
ilraint  impofed  on  the  property  of  the  French  planters  in  the 
ceded  iflands,  401.  Ill  fuccefs  of  ralh  fettlers  on  thefe  iflands, 
402.  General  charaXer  of  the  Englifli  Weft  India  iflandr,  403. 
The  white  inhabitants  in,  decieafe  in  proportion  to  the  increafe 
of  Negroes,  404.  Venal  fpirit  of  the  Englifh,  407.  Caufes 
of  the  flourilhing  ftate  of  their  Weft  India  feulements,  408. 
Amount  of  the  receipts  from  thefe  colonies,  410.  General  cha- 
raXer of  the  city  of  London,  41 1.  Reduction  of  Canada,  479. 
Caufes  of  the  failure  cf  the  attempt  on  Quebec  in  1690,  487. 
Share  the  fur  trade  with  the  French,  509. 

Origin  of  the  difputes  with  the  F'rcncn  in  Canada,  vii.  105. 
Caufes  of  their  fir  ft  ill  fuccefles  againft  the  french  in  America, 

1 1 6.  Canada  conquered,  and  ceded  to  the  Englifh,  124. 
Hiftory  of  the  Englifh  fettlements  in  North  Ametica,  129. 
Formation  of  the  South  and  North  Virginia  companies  132. 
Hiftory  of  religion  in  England,  133,  Crafty  ufurpations  of  the 
Romifh  clergy  over  the  people,  135.  Events  which  facilitated 
the  reformation,  138.  Defcription  ofHudfon’s  Bay,  162.  Of 
Newfoundland,  190.  Cod  fiftiery  on  the  great  bank,  797. 
Defcription  of  Nova  Scotia,  216.  Account  of  New  England, 
231.  Laws  for  the  encouragement  ot  the  whale  fhhery,  232. 
Nova  Belgia,  afterward  New  York,  fetzed  from  the  Dutch,  260. 
And  New  Jerfey,  271.  Settlement  of  Pennfylvania,  287. 
Maryland,  311.  Virginia,  323.  The  two  Carolinas,  340. 
Georgia,  359.  Florida,  371.  Extent  of  the  Britilh . territories 
in  North  America,  384.  Promote  the  culcure  ol  maize  in  their 
fettlements,  393.  Encourage  the  importation  ot  naval  flores 
from  America,  396.  The  importation  of  American  iron  a 
furdly  obftruXed,  399.  A free  impôt tation  ot  it  allowed,  401. 
The  government  oppofe  the  defire  of  fome  of  the  American  co- 
lonies, of  putting  an  end  to  Negro  flavery,  418.  * U^1C  1 ~ 

Uçfles  of,  in,  the  year  1763,  44°-  1 *ie  c°l°n‘es  ca‘‘eo  UP°  1 
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for  afliflance,  442.  The  policy  of  this  requifition  inquired  into, 
444.  American  damp  adt  parted,  450.  And  repealed,  ibid. 
Other  duties  impoied  in  its  (lead,  451.  And  repealed,  except 
in  the  article  of  tea,  453.  Bollon  port  bill,  454.  Commence- 
ment of  the  American  war,  4^0.  The  American  dates  aflume 
independence,  502,  Progrefs  of  the  war  with  them,  510. 
Caufes  in  Britain  which  operated  to  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  Ameri- 
pan  war,  516,  Errors  of  their  generals  in  America,  518.  War 
with  France,  333.  The  mediation  of  Spain  refufed,  547.  Di- 
vided Hate  of  England  at  this  time,  549* 

Hillorical  review  of  the  conftitution  of  the  Britilh  government, 
viii.  53.  Charadler  of  the  feudal  fyftem  framed  there  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  ibid.  Magna  Charta  obtained,  54.  Growth 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  55.  The  government  of  Elizabeth 
arbitrary,  56.  Caufts  of  the  civil  war  under  Charles  I.  traced, 
ibid.  1 he  crown  granted  to  William  111.  under  a formal  corn- 
pad!,  57.  Analyfis  of  the  preFnt  Engltlh  government,  ibid. 

Is  the  bell  conflitution  exiiling  in  the  world,  64.  Its  dcfedls 
pointed  our,  66.  The  prétendons  of  the  Englifh  to  a perpetual 
empire  of  the  fea,  ridiculed,  168.  Hillory  of  the  F.nglifh  navy, 
169.  The  injutlice  of  imprerting  feamen  condemned,  176. 
Their  liberal  piofecution  of  commerce,  184, 

England,  New.  See  New  England. 

Etjenada,  M.  de  la,  fubftituies  detached  vefiels  inftead  of  fleets 
of  galleons,  for  carrying  on  the  Spanifh  trade  with  America,  iv, 
336» 

Entails  ofertates,  unfavourable  to  population,  viii.  256. 

Enterprifes,  the  principles  that  ftimulate  mankind  to,  iii.  1 12. 
Epicurus,  his  ebaradter,  viii.  325. 

Ermine  of  Çanaua  deferibed,  vi.  492. 

EJJiquibo,  account  of  the  Dutch  colony  there,  v.  456. 

Esquimaux  Indians  defended,  with  their  manners  and  cufloms,  vii. 

165.  Are  peculiarly  expofed  to  blindnefs  and  the  feurvy,  167. 
Eugene,  Prince,  patronizes  the  formation  of  an  Auitrian  Eall  India 
company  at  Ojtend,  iii,  29. 

Euphrates,  a town  built  by  the  Dumplers  in  Pennfylvania,  account 
of,  vii.  295. 

Europe,  why  the  modern  inftitutions  of,  are  inferior  to  thofe  of  an- 
tient  Greece,  i.  8.  How  the  fubjedlion  of,  to  the  northern  in- 
vadeis  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  facilitated,  10.  Barbarifrp  of, 
under  thefe  rude  mailers,  j 1.  The  middle  ages  of,  charadterized, 
12.  Is  imaJcd  by  the  Normans  and  Arabs,  13.  Firft  attempts 
at  an  Fall  India  trade,  15.  General  view  of  the  manners  of 
the  principal  nations  of,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  23,  The 
prufadçs  favourable  to  the  civil  libei ties  of,  123.  Whether 
the  connedlions  of,  with  Afia,  be  advantageous  or  nor,  iii, 
188.  A review  of  the  preient  rtate  of,  239.  Perfonal  liberty 
more  extenfive  in,  when  the  chain  of  feudal  fubordination  was 
broken,  than  in  any  former  times,  v.  292.  Confufion  excited 
in,  oq  acioimç  of  the  Spaniih  fuccefpon,  vii.  2.  Review  Qf  the 
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raears  by  which  this  quarter  of  the  world  arrived  at  its  prefent 
ftate  of  civilization,  viii.  20.  Caufes  of  the  little  influence  the 
Turkilh  princes  have  i.i  the  affairs  of,  27.  The  tranquillity  of, 
ought  to  be  fecured  by  means  limilar  to  that  of  the  Germanic 
body,  51.  Hiftorical  review  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  98.  The  true  policy  of  Europe  defined,  133.  The 
firlt  introduction  of  ftanding  armies,  146.  War  extended  by 
this  innovation,  149.  The  art  of  fortification  invented  by 
the  Dutch,  1 ço.  War  carried  on  now  with  more  humanity  than 
in  antient  times,  155.  Evils  refulting  from  the  great  increafe  of 
foldiers,  lç6.  Progrefs  of  military  navies,  161.  The  fuperi- 
crity  of  this  quarter  of  the  world  over  the  relt,  refulting  from  it’s 
naval  ftrength,  172,  Is  rendered  more  quiet  at  land,  by  the  diver- 
iion  of  hoftili ties  to  the  fea,  173.  Hiftorical  deduction  of  the  pro- 
grefs of  commerce  in,  179.  Induflry,  it’s  importance  to  the 
exiftence  of  the  feveral  ftates  of  Europe,  188.  Arts  and  fciences 
brought  from  Afia  by  the  crufaders,  234.  The  alterations  pro- 
duced in,  by  manufactures,  24c.  Its  rude  ftate  in  antient 
times,  248.  Evidences  of  its  having  been  but  thinly  inhabited 
formerly,  249.  The  Roman  conquefts  tended  to  depopulation, 
251.  The  antient  forms  of  government  unfavourable  to  popu- 
lation, 252.  Origin  of  capital  cities,  254.  Population  de- 
pendent, in  great  meafure,  on  the  diftribution  of  landed  pro- 
perty, 2 Ç5.  Eltimate  of  the  good  and  evil  refulting  from  the 
difcovery  of  the  Eall  and  Weft  Indies,  266. 

JLuJlatia , St.  the  ifland  defcribed,  v.  426.  Its  revolutions,  and 
prefent  produce,  427.  Nature  of  the  trade  of  that  port,  434. 
Number  of  inhabitants,  and  their  defencçlefs  ftate,  436. 


F. 


Fairs,  the  principal  places  of  trade  during  the  infancy  of  com- 
merce, i.  14.  Method  of  carrying  on  trade  there  formerly,  17. 
ii.  213. 

Falkland  IJlands,  account  of  the  Britifh  attempt  to  eftablilh  a feule- 


ment on  them,  iv.  348. 

Fajhions , the  extenlive  influence  of,  v.  217. 

Femambuca , in  Brazil,  hiftorical  delcription  of  that  government. 


iv.  448. 

Fernando  de  Noronha,  an  illand  on  the  coaft  of  Fernambuca  in 
Brazil,  defcribed,  iv.  451.  _ . 

Feudal  fyftem  of  government,  the  leading  principles  of,  1.  io. 
The  tyrannical  frame  of  it,  how  undermined,  20.  Oiigin  of, 
viii.  22.  Subfifts  in  Poland  in  all  the  vigour  of  its  primitive  in- 
ftitution,  44. 

Fez.,  account  of  this  ftate,  and  its  inhabitants,  v.  159* 

Flanders , trade  and  manufaClures  early  cultivated  there,  i.  20. 

Florida,  difcovered  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  vi.  4Z6.  Is  negleCted  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  imprudently  managed  by  the  French,  4^7* 
The  French  exterminated  by  the  Spaniards,  428.  The  Spa- 
niards, 
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niards,  in  turn,  exterminated  by  the  French,  429.  Was  firft  re*« 
forted  to  by  the  Spaniards  for  flaves,  vii.  371.  French  fettlers 
driven  out  by  the  Spaniards,  372.  Is  ceded  to  Britain,  376. 
The  Spanifh  inhabitants  retire  to  Cuba,  ibid.  Regulation  of 
this  province  by  the  Englifh,  378.  A colony  of  Greeks  brought 
over,  379.  Advantageous  fituation  of  this  country,  381.  Eaft 
Florida,  a barien,  Tandy  foil,  ibid.  Method  of  civilizing  the 
Indian  natives  of  Weft  Florida  propofed,  382. 

Formofa,  a defcription  of  that  iftand,  and  its  inhabitants,  i.  247. 
Rifts  to  commercial  importance,  by  the  fettlement  of  the  Dutch 
on  it,  and  the  arrival  of  a colony  of  Chinefe  refugees,  248.  He- 
roic conduct  of  Hambroeck,  when  the  iftand  was  befieged  by 
Coxinga,  249.  The  Dutch  expelled,  25Q.  Why  no  European 
fettlement  has  fince  been  formed  on  that  iftand,  251. 

Fcrrefl,  Captain,  account  of  his  voyage  to  New  Guinea,  in  fearch 
of  fpices,  i.  374. 

Fortification , the  art  of,  invented  by  the  Dutch,  viii.  150. 

Fox,  of  Canada,  defcribed,  vi.  494. 

Fox , George,  the  founder  of  the  fedl  of  Quakers,  his  character, 
vii.  283. 

France,  ftate  of  that  kingdom  under  Lewis  XI.  i.  24. 

Charafter  of  Dagobert,  king  of,  in  the  feventh  century,  ii, 
213.  Agriculture  recommended  by  Charlemagne,  214.  Trade 
patronized  by  St.  Lewis,  215.  Improvements  attended  to  by 
fubfequent  princes,  216.  Firlt  attempts  of  the  French  at  naval 
adventures  to  the  Eaft,  219.  Jll-condudled  fettlement  on  Ma- 
dagafcar,  220.  An  Eaft  India  company  formed  by  M.  Colbert, 
22i.  Makes  Surat  the  centre  of  their  Eaftern  trade,  239.  Un- 
dertake naval  enterprizes  by  the  advice  of  Caron,  their  leader, 
261.  Send  a fleet  to  Siam,  270.  Caufes  of  their  lofing  the 
market  of  Cochin  China,  280.  Remarks  on  the  political  admi* 
r.iftration  of  Lewis  XIV,  282.  Wife  conduft  of  Martin,  the 
diredtor  of  the  Eaft  India  company,  284.  Caufes  of  the  decline  of 
^he  company,  285.  Brief  hiftorical  view  of  the  finances  of  France* 
291.  Extortions  of  the  Lombards,  298.  State  of  the  French 
revenues  at  the  death  of  Francis  I.  299.  Charadter  of  the  duke 
de  Sully,  as  a financier,  300.  Character  of  M.  Colbert,  301. 
Adminiftration  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  303.  Ideas  of  reformers 
at  this  feafon,  304.  The  duke  of  Orleans  inftitutes  an  office  for 
the  revifion  of  public  accounts,  306.  Law’s  famous  fcheme  for 
reforming  the  finances,  308.  State  of  the  revenues  at  the  death 
of  Lewis  XIV.  316.  Apoftrophe  to  the  prefent  king,  on  the 
ftate  of  the  nation,  317.  The  ifles  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius 
fettled,  330.  Review  of  the  French  pofifeffions  on  the  coaft  of. 
Coromandel,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  1754,  with 
the  Englifh,  367.  Inquiry  into  the  caufes  of  their  misfortunes 
in  Afia,  372.  Hiftory  of  the  tobacco  trade  in  France,  38^. 
Prefent  ftate  of  the  French  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  395.  And 
in  Bengal,  399.  Hints  offered  (or  the  rçlloration  of  their  influ- 
ence in  the  Eaft,  426. 

i Çhara^çS; 
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CharaCler  of  the  French  nation,  and  remarks  on  the  antipathv 
between  them  and  the  Spaniards,  iii.  go.  Their  prefent  inter- 
courfe  with  China,  183.  General  review  of  their  Eallern  con- 
duit and  policy,  201. 

Settlements  attempted  by  the  French  in  Brazil,  iv.  385. 

Remarks  on  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  v.  97.  Unjufti- 
fable  commencement  of  hoililities  by  the  Englilh  in  1755,  with- 
out a previous  declaration  of  war,  104.  The  French  fuccefsful 
in  the  early  liages  of  this  war,  107.  But  precipitate  themfelves 
into  a train  of  difallers,  îcç.  Their  rapid  defeats  and  diftrelfes, 
113.  Guadalupe  taken,  115.  Martinico  taken,  116.  Over- 
tures for  peace  made  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  ufe  he  made  of  them, 
1 25.  General  reflections  on  the  permanency  of  the  circum- 
ilances  of  France,  474. 

1 he  Caribbee  lllands  fettled  under  an  exclufive  company, 
vi.  5.  Miflakes  of  Colbert,  8.  The  colonies  redeemed,  and 
thrown  open,  11.  But  opprefled  by  taxation,  ibid.  Heavy 
duties  impofed  on  commodities  exported  from  them,  13.  The 
adrniniltration  of  the  colonies  reformed,  17.  Settlements  at- 
tempted in  Guiana,  22.  Arguments  of  the  miniftry  in  favour  of 
renewing  thefe  attempts,  28.  flan  adopted  for  this  purpofe,  31. 
Errors  in  the  execution,  32.  Proper  meafures  for  fettling  and 
improving  Guiana,  41.  Prefent  Hate  of  French  Guiana,  50, 
Account  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Lucia,  54.  Martinico,  69.  Gua- 
dalupe, and  it's  dependencies,  99.  tit.  Domingo,  120.  Sum- 
mary of  the  imports  from  the  American  colonies,  173.  Re- 
marks on  the  eftablilhment  of  property  in  the  French  iflands, 
200.  On  the  levy  of  taxes,  203.  Particularly  that  on  Negrq 
[laves,  20j.  Military  Hate  of  the  iflands,  213.  Regulations 
of  inheritance,  217.  Payments  of  debts  in  the  colonies,  how 
provided  for,  223.  France  unable  to  draw  home  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  her  colonies,  234.  A regulation  of  the  prohibitory 
laws  recommended,  235.  The  commerce  of  the  colonies  ought 
not  to  be  fubje&ed  to  the  expence  and  delays  of  a llaple  in 
France,  237.  Whether  the  adminillration  of  colony  government 
be  veiled  in  proper  hands,  240.  Or  conduCled  on  proper  prin- 
ciples, 243.  Alterations  ncceflary  to  be  made  in  the  adminiitra- 
tion  of  the  French  iflands,  247.  Whether  France  can  ellablilh. 
a formidable  navy,  235.  The  proper  means  to  attain  this  end, 
260.  Supplant  the  Englilh  in  the  fugar  trade,  290.  Settle- 
ments in  North  America,  full  promoted  by  Admiral  Coligny, 
425.  Caul'e  of  the  mifcarriage  ôf  their  firlt  efforts,  452. 

The  French  fettle  Cape  Breton,  vii.  4.  And  St.  John,  12. 
Difcovery  of  the  river  Milliflippi,  15.  Account  of  the  famous 
Law,  and  his  fcheme,  22.  Defcription  and  feulement  of  Loui- 
siana, 30.  Review  of  the  coniequences  of  perfecuting  the  Pro- 
cédants in  France,  52.  Louiftana  ceded  to  Spain,  66.  Exa- 
mination into  the  right  of  France  to  make  this  transfer,  ibid. 
Origin  of  the  difputes  with  the  Englilh  in  Canada,  ipj.  Ca- 
c * ' . • means 
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nada  ceded  to  the  Englifh,  124.  Cod  fifhery  at  Newfound- 
land, 2c6.  Ellablifhments  left  them  by  treaty,  to  carry  on  this 
fifhery,  212.  Amount  of  their  cod  fifhery,  214.  Acknow- 
ledges the  independence  of  the  Britilh  American  colonies,  53 3. 
War  with  England,  536.  Conftitutional  errors  in  the  navy, 
537.  Remarks  on  the  conduct  of  this  government  refpcding 
America,  541.  Motives  of  France  in  affifting  the  Americans, 

544- 

Hiftorical  review  of  the  government  of,  viii.  76.  Lewis  XI. 
properly  the  firft  monarch  of  France,  77.  Caufes  which  ope- 
rate to  reftrain  the  tyranny  of  the  kings  of,  80.  Attempts  of 
Lewis  XIV.  to  eftablilh  a maritime  force,  166.  His  firft  naval 
exploits,  167.  His  miftakes,  168.  Complexion  of  the  French 
commerce,  185.  Subjeds  of  utility,  but  lately  attended  :o  by 
French  writers,  270.  Rapid  revival  of  the  fine  arts  in,  325. 

Frankincenfe , it’s  high  eftimation  among  the  antients,  and  their 
caution  againft  the  frauds  of  the  workmen  who  prepared  it, 
i.  ill. 

Franklin,  Dr.  his  obfervations  on  the  rapid  population  of  North 
America,  vii.  419. 

Frauds,  profeftional,  the  confidence  eafily  reconciled  to  the  prac- 
tice of,  viii.  193. 

Frederick  III.  King  of  Pruflia,  charader  of,  iii.  64.  Eftablifhes  an 
Eaft  India  company  at  Embden,  65.  The  company  fails,  66. 
Refledions  on  his  adminiflration,  ibid.  Aooftrophe  to,  68. 
Reforms  the  art  of  war,  viii.  131. 

Frederic  Nagor,  the  fadory  of,  founded  by  the  Diner,  iii.  24. 

Friendjhip,  the  nature  and  offices  of,  explained,  vi.  452.  In  fa- 
vage  life,  453. 

Frontenac,  fort,  in  Canada,  it’s  fituaiion,  and  occafion  of  it’s 
eredion,  vii.  83; 

Frozen  Ocean,  the  Ruffian  accounts  of,  to  be  doubted,  i.  a 4. 

Fuentes,  Admiral,  ltory  of  his  voyage  from  Callao  into  Hudfon’s 
Bay,  vii.  177. 

Funchal,  town  of,  on  the  ifland  of  Madeira,  fome  account  of, 

i-  35* 

Furs,  an  account  of  thofe  animals  in  Canada  which  furnilh  them, 
vi.  490.  The  trade  with  the  Indians  for,  defenbed,  508. 

G. 

Gabon,  river,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  deferibed,  with  the  trade  car- 
ried on  there,  v.  236. 

Galileo,  his  conjedures  concern'ng  the  figure  of  the  earth,  alarm  the 
clergy,  viii.  338.  Invented  the  telefcope,  339. 

Galijjoniere , governor  of  Canada,  his  charader,  and  condud  to- 
ward the  Knglifh,  vii.  105. 

Gallantry , the  connedions  of,  finiffi  the  depravation  of  manners, 
viii.  363, 

Gama , 
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(dama,  Vaffio  de,  his  firll  voyage  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  i.  42,  Dif- 
covers  Calicut,  and  returns  to  Portugal,  102.  His  fuccefles  fa- 
vourable to  the  civil  liberties  of  Europe,  124. 

Gambia  river,  and  the  trade  carried  on  there,  defcribed,  v.  230. 

Ganges , account  of  the  European  fa&ories  up  that  river,  ii.  15  r, 
Tne  navigation  of  this  river,  and  that  of  Hughley  defcribed,  153. 
Commercial  intercourfe,  how  conduced  on  thefe  two  rivers,  154. 

Ga/ca,  Pedro  de  la,  a prielt,  arrives  in  Peru  with  powers  to  regu- 
late the  province,  iv.  52.  His  chara&er,  ibid.  Defeats  Gon- 
zales Pizarro,  and  fentences  him  to  death,  53. 

Gauls , antient,  retrofpeft  of  the  (late  of  commerce  among  them, 
ii.  210.  Heavy  duties  impofed  on  land  and  water  carriage 
under  the  Franks,  211.  See  France. 

Genius , how  far  influenced  by  climate  and  government,  ii.  43. 
How  diftinguifhed,  vi.  4Z6. 

Georgia,  in  North  America,  it’s  fltuation  and  extent,  vii.  35g, 
Is  peopled  by  infolvent  debtors  from  England,  360.  Under 
the  care  of  general  Oglethorpe,  361.  Is  tlrengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  other  fettlers,  362.  Decline  of  the  colony,  363. 
Caufes  of  it’s  ill  fuccefs,  364.  Recovers  by  the  government 
being  taken  out  of  private  hands,  36 9.  Prefent  Hate  of  the 
province,  370. 

Germany,  general  view  of  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  i.  27.  The  political  conflitution  of  that  em- 
pire examined,  viii.  48.  The  tranquillity  of  the  empire  fecured 
by  Maximilian,  30.  Why  deficient  in  collective  power  and 
energy,  52.  Obftacles  to  the  commerce  of  this  empire,  187. 

Ginger , the  plant  defcribed,  it’s  different  forts,  and  cuilomary  ufes 
in  Ada,  ii.  96. 

Gin/eng,  defcription,  and  reputed  virtues  of  this  root,  iii.  141.  Is 
highly  valued  by  the  Chinefe,  ibid.  Is  found  in  Lanada, 

vit.  97.  The  trade  with,  to  China,  ruined,  98. 

Glory,  true,  is  the  lot  of  virtue,  not  of  genius,  v.  356. 

Goa,  the  ifland  and  city  of,  defcribed,  i.  103.  Nature  of  it’s 
government  at  the  ariival  of  the  Portugueze,  106.  Is  taken  by 
Albuquerque,  ibid.  And  fortified,  107.  Its  prefent  decayed 
ftate,  ii.  100. 

Gold,  the  corrupter  of  all  governments,  ii.  278.  And  filver,  the 
relative  values  of,  how  averaged,  iii.  179.  The  neceflity  of 
keeping  up  the  circulation  of  thefe  metals,  199.  Reflections  on 
the  enormities  by  which  thefe  metals  are  procured,  3 5 8.  Pr°* 
duce  of  the  mountains  of  Zacatecas,  364.  Lehmann  s remarks 
on  the  means  of  procuring  them,  iv.  « 1 8 . Where  found,  in 
the  valleys  of  Peru,  157.  Mines  of  Huantajaha,  159* 
Potofi,  160.  Of  Oruro,  162.  Thefe  metals  lofe  their  value 
in  proportion  as  their  quantity  is  multiplied,  33**  ^^e 

of,  productive  of  the  word  of  all  traffic,  that  of  flaves,  3 7*« 
Their  pioportional  values  to  each  other,  in  various  places  and 
at  various  times.  Hated,  473. 
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'Gold  Coajîy  account  of  the  native  Africans  of,  v.  214.  Method 
of  the  natives  in  procuring  gold,  219.  It’s  extent,  and  the 
European  faXorics  fettled  there,  232. 

Gombroon  defcribed,  and  a trade  eftablilhed  there  by  the  Engliflij 

ii.  25. 

Goree,  the  illand  of,  defcribed,  v.  229. 

Gofnold,  his  expedition  to  North  America,  and  difeovery  of  New 
England,  vii.  131. 

Gottenburgh  made  the  feat  of  the  Swedifli  Eaft  India  Company, 

iii.  43. 

Government , general  reflexions  on  the  complicated  nature  oQ 
i.  221.  Civil  and  religious,  the  diftinXion  between  traced, 

iv.  249.  Parallel  between  one  founded  on  ihjultice,  and  one 
founded  on  virtue,  vii.  277.  Neither  of  thefe  fpecics  of  govern- 
ment to  be  found,  279.  Political,  compared  with  that  of  a pri- 
vate family,  424.  War  always  furnifhes  a pretence  for  ufurpa- 
tions,  449.  American  ideas  of,  463.  494.  The  various  revo- 
lutions of,  traced,  viii.  18.  Military  and  defpotic,  reciprocally 
tend  to  each  other,  25.  Analyfis  of  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  57.  Pernicious  confequences  of  authority  in,  118, 
The  complexion  of,  determines  the  charaXer  of  thofe  who  live 
under  it,  121.  Policy  and  legiflation  diflinguifhed,  122.  Va- 
ries according  to  the  charaXer  of  the  prince,  137.  A fecret 
confpiracy  carried  on  by  all  monarchies  againft  free  dates,  139. 
Dialogue  between  the  Author  and  a miniiler  of  Hate,  on  tne 
arcana  of  government,  283. 

Gourgues,  Dominic  de,  revenges  the  treatment  of  his  countrymen 
on  the  Spaniards  at  Florida,  vi.  429. 

Gramont,  a Buccaneer,  his  hiftory,  v.  71.  Surprizes  Cam- 
peachy,  72. 

Granada , account  of  the  Moorilh  kingdom  of,  in  Spain,  iii,  246. 
Is  reduced,  ibid.  Terms  of  capitulation!  granted  to  them, 
iv.  298.  Cruel  perfecution  of  the  Moors  by  Ph  lip  If.  299. 
Expulfion  of,  and  the  confequences  of  this  infatuated  meafure, 
30°. 

* , New,  in  South  America,  it’s  extent  and  climate,  iv.  g 6. 

Account  of  the  natives,  ibid.  They  are  reduced  by  Spanifh  ad- 
venturers, 97.  Exaggerated  accounts  of  the  firft  riches  of  this 
country,  98.  Furnifhes  emeralds,  ibid.  And  gold,  99.  Is 
governed  under  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  100.  The  ferocity  of 
the  natives  foftened  by  the  miflionaries,  101.  Mines  more  at- 
tended to  there  than  agriculture,  102.  Indications  of  the 
abundance  of  it’s  mineral  riches,  ibid.  Defcription  of  it’s  capi- 
tal city,  103. 

Great  Britain.  See  England. 

Greece,  the  natural  circumllances  of,  peculiarly  favourable  to  com- 
merce. i.  7.  The  antient  inllitutions  of,  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
modern  times,  8.  View  of  the  Greek  empire  when  attacked  by 
the  Arabs,  15,  Subverfion  of,  115.  General  review  of  the 

hiltory 
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niftory  of,  with  a character  of  the  natives  of,  viii.  20.  A re- 
view of  the  antient  commerce  of  the  Grecian  flates,  180.  Why 
famous  for  the  fine  arts,  314.  It’s  former  and  prefent  ftate  con- 
trailed,  321. 

Greeks,  antient,  their  genius  for  the  marvellous  exemplified, 

iv.  410.  Inquiry  into  their  fabulous  accounts  of  the  Amazon1, 
ibid. 

Grenada,  one  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  defcribed,  vi,  360.  Is 
firil  fettled  by  the  French,  361.  Extraordinary  tribunal  formed 
to  condemn  a rapacious  French  governor,  363.  Is  cultivated 
from  Martinico,  364.  Is  ceded  to  England,  363,  Errors  of 
the  new  proprietors,  ibid.  It’s  prefent  exports  to  England, 
368. 

Grenadines , general  account  of  thefe  iflands,  vi.  369. 

Guadalupe,  ifland  of,  taken  from  the  French  by  the  E n gl i fh a 

v.  1 15.  Defcription  of,  vi.  99.  Diftin&ion  between  Guada- 
lupe and  Grand  Terre,  100.  It’s  firft  feulement  by  the  French, 
and  the  depredations  they  fuffered  from  the  native  Caribs,  101. 
Other  difadvantages  the  colonifts  laboured  under,  103.  It’s 
prefent  profperity  owing  to  it’s  cor.queft  by  the  Englilh,  104. 
Various  fyflems  fince  adopted  by  France  in  the  government  of 
this  ifland,  103.  Iflands  dependent  on  it,  109.  Prefent  ftate 
of  all  thefe  iflands,  111.  Exports  of  Guadalupe,  113.  De- 
fcription of  the  harbour  of  Pitre  Point,  113.  Improvements  to 
be  expeded  in  this  ifland,  116.  Examination  of  it’s  defence 
againft  invaflon,  1 17. 

Guam,  the  principal  of  the  Marianne  iflands,  defcribed,  iii.  387. 
Agriculture  introduced  into  this  ifland  by  M.  Tobias  a late  go- 
vernor, 388. 

Guanaco,  a wild  fpccies  of  animal  in  Peru,  defcribed,  iv.  143, 
Their  fleece,  147» 

Guanra  Velica,  account  of  the  quickfilver  mines  there,  iv.  166. 

Unwholefomenefs  of  the  air,  167. 

Guatimala,  account  of  the  provinces  over  which  the  audience  of, 
extends  it’s  jurifdidion,  iii.  404.  Account  of  the  province  ami 
city  of,  406.  This  city  the  channel  of  communication  with 
Peru,  407.  Inflrudions  for  the  invaders  of  this  city,  ibid.  Is, 
however,  nosv  dellioyed  by  an  earthquake,  408.  A new  city 

planned,  410.  . . 

Guatimofm , a fuccefl'or  of  Montezuma,  defends  the  city  of  Mexico 
againft  Cortez,  iii.  zg :).  Elis  cruel  treatment  and  death,  300. 
Guayaquil,  the  town  of,  in  Peru,  defcribed,  iv.  133.  Peculiar 
kind  of  a purple  dye  found  on  the  coait,  134.  1 rade  of  this 

town,  133.  ' Inconveniences  the  inhabitants  arc  fubjeft  to, 

Guiana,  boundaries  of,  v.  a 36.  R.emarks  on  the  foil  of,  437, 
Account  of  the  growth  o!  mangroves,  438.  Extenfive  mo- 
rales, a.39.  Dutch  feulement  at  Surinam,  440.  Berbice,  435. 
Eflequibo,  436.  Demerary,  437.  Cauie  ot  the  bad  ftate  of 

the  Dutch  feulements  in  this  country  pointed  out,  458.  Dilad- 

v..nt,iges 
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vantages  of  the  climate,  45g.  Trade  of  the  Englilh  to  rha'f 
country,  465,  Manners  and  cuiloms  of  the  natives,  vi.  20* 
Traditionary  reports  refpeding  the  territory  called  El  Dorado, 
21.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  expedition  to  this  country,  22.  At- 
tempts of  the  French  to  fettle  it,  23.  Ill  fuccefs  of,  27.  Ar- 
guments urged  in  favour  of  renewing  their  attempts,  28. 
Errors  in  the  plan  adopted  for  this  purpofe,  31.  Definition  of 
a large  colony  brought  over  at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy 
feafon,  35.  The  country  upbraided  on  account  of  this  difaf- 
ter,  37.  Account  of  the  coaft  belonging  to  France,  38.  Cli- 
mate, 39.  Soil,  40.  Succefsful  cultivation  of  M.  Mallouet, 
41,  Proper  meafures  for  fettling  and  improving  this  diftrit, 
ibid.  Character  of  the  interior  natives,  44.  Means  propofed 
for  civilizing  them,  45.  The  boundaries  ought  previoufly  to  be 
fettled,  49.  Prefent  ftate  of  French  Guiana,  50. 

Guinea,  account  of  the  firft  expeditions  of  the  Portugueze  to  the 
coalt  of,  i.  41.  Inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  the  black  colour  of 
the  natives  of,  v.  187.  Only  two  feafons  in  that  country,  197. 
The  air  there  corrupted  by  morafles,  ibid.  Soil  of  the  different 
diftrids,  198.  The  wefiern  coafts  of,  fecure,  and  the  fea  calm, 
200.  Winds  and  currents,  ibid.  The  natives  there  deftituté  of 
hiltory,  20 1.  Manner  of  electing  their  chiefs,  in  the  petty 
Hates,  202.  Manner  of  fending  embaffies  from  one  ftate  to 
another,  203  Caufes  of  their  wars,  and  manner  of  carrying 
them  on,  204.  Power  of  their  princes,  205.  Their  religion, 
206.  Manners  and  cuftoms,  208.  Low  ftate  of  arts  among 
the  Negroes,  209.  Treatment  of  their  women,  210.  Hiftori- 
cal  account  of  the  flave  trade,  221,  Story  of  an  Englifhfurgeon 
left  there,  261. 

Guinea,  New,  fpices  found  growing  there  by  captain  Forreft, 

>•  374- 

Gujla'vus  Adophus,  king  of  Sweden,  diffufes  a martial  fpirit 
among  his  lubjeds,  iii.  38 

Gujlavus  Vaja,  ftate  of  Sweden  at  his  acceffion  to  the  crown, 
iii.  36.  His  ill  policy  in  fhutting  his  ports  againft  the  Lubeck 
{hips,  37, 

Guzarat,  the  peninfula  of,  defcribed,  ii.  240.  A colony  of  Per- 
fians  fettle  there,  ibid.  FlourHhes  in  arts  and  commerce,  242. 
Is  reduced  by  Sultan  Akbar,  243,  Principal  manufactures  of  the 
province,  259. 

H. 

Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  fettled  by  dilbanded  Englifh  foldiers, 
vii.  226. 

Hambroeck , the  Dutch  minifter  at  Formofa,  his  hero*c  conduft 
when  that  ifland  was  befieged  by  Coxinga  the  Chinefe  pirate, 
i.  249. 

Hanfe  Towns,  the  firft  eftablilhment  of,  i.  19. 

Happincfi, 
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fJappine/s,  whether  more  to  be  expeded  in  Ravage  or  civilized  /b- 
ciecy,  vii.  153. 

Harams  Eafiern,  general  account  of  the  interior  œconomy  of. 
ii.  251.  1 

Hajlings,  M-.  governor  general  of  Bengal,  how  he  acquired  pofllf- 
lion  of  the  Indian  code  of  laws,  i.  54. 

Hats,  and  Caps*  account  of  thofe  parties  in  Sweden,  iii.  6r. 

Hatuey , a cacique  of  Hilpaniola,  his  unfortunate  hiftory. 

v.  3S7.  i ' 

H avan nah,  attacked  by  the  Eoglifh,  v.  128.  Review  of  the 
errors,  both  of  the  befiegers  and  the  befieged,  129.  Capitu- 
lates, 132.  Motives  of  it’s  firft  feulement,  38g.  Improve- 
ments of  this  town,  406.  d he  harbour,  407,  i’he  llrength 
of  it’s  fortifications  examined,  ibid. 

Hilena,  St.  it’s  fize,  fituation,  and  inhabitant?,  deferibed,  ii.  15g, 
The  climate  unfavourable  to  vegetation,  160.  The  town,  gâi'* 

. rifon*  and  trade  of,  ibid. 

Henry,  of  Burgundy,  carries  a number  of  French  knights  to  afliil 
the  Portugueze  againfi:  the  Moor?,  i.  146. 

Henry , P/ince,  fon  of  John,  king  of  Portugal,  cultivates  the  art  of 
navigation,  i.  33. 

Henry  VII.  of  England,  review  of  his  plan  of  government, 

vi.  273. 

Henry  VIII,  of  England,  how  enab’ed  to  exclude  the  power  cf 
the  pope  over  his  fubjeds*  and  feize  it  h mfelf,  vii.  138. 

Hierarchy  of  the  Chriflian  church,  a hlftorical  review  of,  viii.  98. 

Highlanders , cf  Scotland,  their  chamder,  manners,  and  cuftoms, 

vii.  349.  how  firit  induced  to  emigrate,  351.  Extraordinary 
flory  of  one,  374* 

Hifpaniola.  See  Domingo. 

Hiftory,  a fummary  view  of  the  principal  objeds  of,  vi.  413. 

Holidays,  the  pernicious  tendency  of,  viii.  224. 

Honefty,  profefiional,  feldom  found  among  mankind,  viii.  ig2. 

Holland,  rife  of  the  republic  of,  i.  22g.  The  Lounts  of,  become 
independent  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  233.  Is  fubjeded  to 
the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  and  afterward  to  that  of  Auilria,  234. 
The  feven  provinces  of,  fettled  bv  refugees  from  Flanders,  236. 
The  republic  becomes  powerful  by  wife  laws  at.d  commerce, 
237.  Eftablifhment  of  the  Eaft  India  Company.  241.  Im- 
portance of  this  Company  to  the  republic,  385.  ^nab  fis 
government  of  the  United  Provinces  of,  viii.  69.  1 he  Stadt- 

holderfhip  made  hereditary,  72.  Whether  this  office  may  not 
become  the  inltrument  of  oppreffion,  ibid.  On  what  leeu- 
rity  the  liberties  of  the  Dutch  depend,  73.  Are  liable  to  Dll 
under  the  yoke  of  monarchy,  y 5.  CircumfUnces  that  favoured 
the  growth  of  their  maritime  ttrength,  164.  Rife  and  progre.s 
of  their  commerce,  182.  Advantages  derived  from  the  fituation 
of  the  United  Provinces,  183.  Other  co-operating  caules  of 
their  profperity,  184.  S Dutch, 

Von,  YU1.  E e 
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Honduras,  feulements  formed  by  the  Englilh  between  the  cape  of, 
and  Lake  Nicaragua,  iii.  41 1.  Their  exports  from  thence, 
412.  The  gulph  of,  fettled  by  pirates  for  the  purpofe  of  deal- 
ing in  logwood,  iii.  41 8.  The  liberty  of  cutting  logwood  there 
fecured  to  the  Englilh,  ibid. 

Jior/esy  peculiar  excellence  of  thofe  bred  in  Arabia,  ii.  50. 

Ho/pitals,  and  the  management  of  them,  the  political  tendency  of, 
confidered,  v.  392. 

Hofpitalify,  the  antiquity  of,  iv.  374.  Is  generally  abufed,  373. 
Has  decreafed  in  proportion  as  the  intercourfe  of  nations  in- 
creafed,  376. 

Hottentots , at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  their  manners  and  cuftoms 
defcribed,  i.  305.  Their  women,  306.  Refle&ions  on  their 
national  habits,  307.  Striking  inllance  of  their  attachment  to 
their  national  habits,  321. 

Houtman , Cornelius,  engages  the  Dutch  in  an  attempt  to  eftablilh 
a trade  with  the  Ealt  Indies,  i,  239.  Commands  the  firlt  fhips 
fent  out,  ibid. 

Hua/cart  the  brother  of  Atabalipa,  inca  of  Peru,  difputes  the  em- 
pire with  him,  iv.  15.  Makes  large  offers  to  Pizarro  to  place 
him  on  the  throne,  19. 

Hudfon's  Bay , and  it’s  climate,  defcribed,  vii.  162.'  The  fur  of 
animals  there  changed  to  white  by  the  winter,  163.  Peculiari- 
ties of  the  fcattered  natives,  164.  How  this  bay  was  difcovered, 
and  obtained  it’s  name,  168.  Settlement  of,  by  the  Eoglifh, 
169.  Fur  trade  between  the  Englifh  and  the  Indians,  170. 
Capital  and  profits  of  the  Englifh  Hudfon’s  Bay  Company,  171. 
Attempts  to  find  a North  Welt  pa/Tage  to  the  Ea!t  Indies  through 
this  bay,  with  an  examination  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  fuch 
a partage,  171.  This  partage  fhould  be  fought  for  toward  Wel- 
come Bav,  175.  The  Company  unwiliing  to  have  fuch  a paf- 
fage  difcovered,  176. 

Hudfon’s  River , in  the  province  of  New  York,  the  navigation  of, 
defcribed,  vii.  267. 

Hugley,  a Dutch  feulement  in  Bengal,  defcribed,  ii.  133. 

Humming  Bird,  of  North  i^merica  defcribed,  vii.  390. 

Hurricanes  in  the  Welt  Indies'defcribed,  with  an  inquiry  into  the 
caufes  of  them,  v,  23. 

Hyder  Ali  Khan,  engages  in  a war  with  the  Englilh  Eaft  India 
Company,  ii.  130. 

Hypothefa,  the  time  fpent  in  forming  of,  fufpends  our  refearches 
after  truth,  v.  195. 


I. 

"Jalap , description  and  properties  of  that  root,  iii.  339.  It’s  me» 
dical  application,  340. 

Jamaica,  the  ifland  of,  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  the  Englilh 
commanders  Penn  and  Venables,  v,  46.  The  Spaniards  retire 

to 
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to  Cuba,  47.  D .‘fcription  of  the  ifland,  vi.  3 t6.  The  climate 
umvholefome,  317.  Tran'aCbons  between  Lolumbus  and  the 
original  natives,  317.  The  natives  exterminated  by  the  Spa- 
niards, 318.  Character  of  the  Englifh  conquerors  of  thi  ifland, 
31g.  Character  of  governor  Dudley,  320.  Review  of  politi- 
cal regulations  in  force  there,  321.  How  Jews  are  made  honelt 
there,  322.  Partial  laws  of  Inheritance,  323.  Nature  and 
manner  of  the  illicit  trade  carried  on  with  the  Spaniards,  326, 
The  ports  of  the  ifland  made  free,  328.  Productions  cultivated 
there,  329.  Introduction  of  the  fugar  cane,  332.  Prcfent 
Hate  of  population  and  cultivation,  334.  Taxes,  335.  Ex- 
ports to  England,  337.  Defcnption  of  the  harbours  round  the 
coaft,  338.  DeflruCiion  of  Port  Royal,  340.  Rife  of  ICing- 
iton,  342.  Ineffectual  meafures  taken  to  eiiablifli  Kingfton  as 
the  metropolis  ot  the  ifland,  343.  The  planters  harafled  by 
bands  of  fugitive  Negroes,  344.  Whom  the  inhabitants  are 
unable  to  reduce,  346.  A treaty  made  with  the  fugitive  Haves 
by  governor  Trelawney,  348.  Severe  treatment  of  the  Negro 
flaves  there,  350.  Advantages  and  difadvantages  of  the  fituation 
of  this  ifland,  352. 

“James  I.  king  of  England,  his  character,  ii.  16.  Difregards  the 
infults  offered  to  the  Englifh  nation  in  the  Ealt,  20.  How  in- 
duced to  prefer  epifcopal  church  government  to  the  Prefbyteriaii 
difeipline,  vii.  139. 

James  II.  king  of  England,  his  character,  and  the  confequenres  of 
his  being  depofed,  ii.  34. 

Janizaries , thofe  troops  the  mailers  of  the  Turkish  empire,  i.  28. 
viii.  26, 

Japan , the  antiquity  and  form  of  government  of  that  empire, 
1.  198.  The  religion  of  the  country  formed  from  it’s  natural 
circumltances,  200.  Comparifon  between  the  education  of  chil- 
dren there,  and  in  China,  202.  The  Portugueze  favourably 
received  there,  203.  Produce  of  the  country,  204-  A revo- 
lution in  the  government  of,  23  i . Progreis  of  the  Chriflian  reli- 
gion there,  252.  1 he  Chrillians  ftirioufly  perlecuted  by  tbs 

new  emperor,  233'  The  Portugueze  expelled,  and  the  Dutch 
tolerated,  234.  Articles  of  their  trade  with  this  country,  255. 
Remarks  on  the  national  character  of  the  Japanefe,  a id  the 
policy  of  their  government,  257.  Why  they  refufed  to  receive 

the  Englifh,  ii.  30.  _ . 

Java,  firlt  attempts  of  the  Dutch  to  trade  with  that  ifland,  1.  240* 
A faCtory  eftablilhed  there  by  Admiral  Warwick,  242.  The 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  deferibed,  323.  How  the  Englifh 
came  to  be  fupplanted  there  by  the  Dutch,  325.  A view  of 
the  policy  obferved  by  the  Dutch  in  lengthening  their  eftab- 
lifhment  in  the  ifland,  326.  State  of  their  trade  with  Bantam, 
329.  With  Cheribon,  330.  And  with  Mataram,  351.  the 
people  defrauded  by  the  Dutch  in  their  mercantile  dealings,  333. 
Defcription  of  Batavia,  334.  Odd  bridal  cuftom  m that  ifland. 
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‘JcakuJîest  national,  the  common  effcdls  of,  vii.  228. 

Jerfey,  New  ; See  New  Jerfey. 

Je/uitj,  the  principles  on  which  they  conduced  their  million  to 
Paraguay,  iv.  233.  Confined  themfelves  to  the  arts  of  perfua- 
lion,  233.  Their  divifion  of  lands,  236.  Eftablilh  a fyftem  of 
regularity  that  prevented  crimes,  ibid.  Their  government 
theocratical,  237.  Their  religious  rites  rendered  attratting,  238. 
Are  calumniated,  240,  Caufe  of  their  falfe  accufations,  246. 
Conduft  the  trade  of  the  natives,  247.  Refledtions  on  their 
fcheme  of  government,  251.  The  million  of  Paraguay  taken 
out  of  their  hands,  253.  Civilize  the  natives  of  Prazil,  380. 
The  great  refpett  they  gained  there,  381.  The  refult  of  their 
humane  labours  compared  with  that  of  the  Spanilh  and  Portu- 
gueze  forces,  382.  Inftance  of  the  confidence  repofed  in  them, 
383.  Extraordinary  fermon  of  Anthony  Vieira,  on  the  fuccefs 
of  the  Dutch  againft  Brazil,  392.  Their  million  up  the  river 
Amazons,  415,  Inquiry  into  the  motives  of  their  millionary 
labouis,  416.  Declaration  of  an  old  millionary,  418. 

ye/us  Cbriji,  a review  of  his  life  and  million,  viii.  95. 

Jews,  how  they  came  to  be  lligmatized  for  exorbitant  ufury,  i. 
18.  Cruelly  oppreffcd  inFrance,  ii.  294.  InPoitugal,  hilforical 
account  of,  iv.  363.  Why  peculiarly  expofed  to  the  perfectr- 
tion  of  the  inquifition,  ibid.  Were  banifhed  to  Brazil,  367. 
Driven  out  of  Portugal  to  the  great  injury  of  their  trade,  503. 
How  tied  to  hcnell  dealing  in  Jamaica,  vi.  322.  Benevolent 
wilhes  of  the  author  for  this  race  of  men,  336.  Their  character 
conftantly  fupported  under  all  viciflitudes,  viii.  20. 

Immortality  of  the  foul,  the  doéfrine  of,  how  fuggefted,  viii.  3. 

ImpreJJing  of  feamen,  the  Englilh  cuftom  of,  condemned,  viii. 
176. 

Incas  of  Teru,  conjeflure  as  to  their  origin,  iv.  23.  Their  method 
of  extending  their  empire,  234. 

Incontinence  defined,  vui.  360. 

Indigo  tree  defcribed,  iii.  343.  It’s  proper  foil  and  culture,  ibid. 
'Tire  fpecies  of,  345.  Method  of  preparation,  346.  It’s  ufes, 
ibid.  The  places  where  it  is  chiefly  cultivated,  348.  Succefs- 
ful  cultivation  of,  in  South  Carolina,  vii.  356. 

Indujlry,  commercial,  the  general  maxims  of  European  policy  al- 
tered by.  viii.  189.  It’s  happy  operations,  190. 

Infantry,  the  molt  formidable  in  war,  viii.  144.  14S. 

inheritance,  how  fecured  at  Conftantinople,  iv.  173.  Remarks 
on  the  right  of  primogéniture,  vi.  217.  A divifion  of  inherit- 
ance, how  far  injurious  to  the  American  ifiands,  219.  The 
right  of  primogeniture  defended,  in  the  inftance  of  Canada,  vii. 
80.  The  entails  of  eftates  unfavourable  to  population,  viii. 
236. 

India,  or  Indoftan,  geographical  defcription  of  that  country,  i. 
46.  Peculiarity  of  the  feafons  there,  ibid.  Why,  probably  the 
firft  inhabited  part  of  the  earth,  49.  Religion,  government, 
and  manners  of  the  natives,  50.  The  different  calls  or  dalles 
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of  the  people,  78.  Conje&ures  as  to  the  foundation  of  thefe 
diltindtions,  83.  Aufterities  pradtifed  by  the  Jogueys,  or  Indian 
monks,  83.  Legal  reftridlions  as  to  food,  go.  The  principle 
on  which  living  wives  burn  thcmfelves  with  their  dead  hu/bands, 
inquired  into,  gi.  The  courage  of  the  natives  founded  rather 
on  prejudice  than  on  character,  93.  Low  hate  of  arts  and 
fciences,  94.  The  fource  of  the  errors  in  their  political  fylîein, 
inquired  into,  97.  State  of  the  country  at  the  firft  arrival  of 
the  Portugueze,  ico.  Hiiïorical  account  of  the  European  com- 
merce with,  107. 

Was  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  fidlions  and  wonder  to  the  antient 
Greeks,  ii.  33g.  Caufes'  of  it’s  early  population  and  civiliza- 
tion, 340.  Became  an  eafy  conqueft  to  Alexander,  ibid.  Is 
united  under  the  dominion  of  Sandrocotus,  ibid.  General  view 
of  the  revolutions  it  underwent  until  fubjedtc-d  to  the  Patans, 
341.  Is  conquered  by  Tamerlane,  342.  Is  reduced  under  the 
dominion  of  Babar,  343.  The  empire  of  the  Mogul  Tartars 
eltablilhed,  344.  The  power  of  the  conquerors  retrained  by 
their  inferiority  in  numbers  to  the  natives,  346.  Landed  pro- 
pertyin,  how  held  and  parcelled  out,  347.  I axes,  348.  Se- 
curity of  perfonal  property,  ibid.  Gfientation  of  the  Mogul 
emperor  in  his  public  apDearances,  351#  Is  eafily  conquered 
by  Kouli  Khan,  354.  Calamities  produced  by  this  difafter, 
ibid,  European  merchants  reduced  to  attempt  territorial  power 
for  their  own  fecurity,  353.  This  fcheme  begun  by  Dupleix, 
the  French  governor  of  Pondicherry,  336.  Account  of  the 
neighbouring  enemies  to  the  Mogul  government,  361. 

Whether  the  commercial  intercourfe  with,  be  advantageous 
to  Europe,  inquired  into,  iii.  188.  The  limits  between  ne- 
ceflaries  and  luxuries  noj:  eafy  to  be  defined,  iço.  The  wake 
of  lives  in  vo  yages  confidered,  igi.  Has  introduced  new  articles 
of  indultry,  193.  Objection  that  India  abforbs  the  treafures  of 
the  univerfe,  anfwered,  195.  The  necellity  of  keeping  up  a 
circulation  of  gold  and  filver,  pointed  out,  199.  General  re- 
view of  the  conduct  and  policy  of  thofe  European  nations  who 
have  opened  an  intercourfe  with  thele  regions,  200,  Remarks 
on  the  weak  opposition  the  natives  have  made  to  then  European 
invaders,  203.  Political  circumllanccs  ol  the  nadyes,  204. 
Climate,  ibid.  Religion,  205.  Love,  206.  Their  manner 
of  carrying  on  war,  ibid.  Obflacles  to  the  total  redudlion  or 
the  country  by  Europeans,  210.  Divided  Hate  cf  the  lèverai 
princes  of,  when  the  Europeans  firft  arrived,  211.  The  lyllerrt 
of  the  Europeans  regulated  by  their  ideas  of  the  Marattas,  213. 
The  more  extenfive  their  pollefiions  there,  the  greater  the  ex- 
pence of  retaining  them,  214.  Their  military  ellablilhments 
fill  the  natives  wiih  apprehenfions,  ibid.  European  garriions 
great  drains  to  the  mother  countries,  215.  1 heir  agents  there 

will  promote  fpeedy  revolutions  to  acquire  rapid  fortunes,  210. 
Refait  of  all  thefe  events,  ibid.  The  natural  tendency  of  more 
pacific  views,  217.  Difcufiion  of  the  queftioq  whether  the  India 
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trade  ought  to  be  conduced  by  exclufive  companies  or  laid  open, 
219.  Tl  e nature  of  this  trade  ftated,  22 1.  Why  it  mult  be  carried 
on  by  affociations,  222.  Whofe  intereft  would  be  to  unite  in 
one  company,  226.  The  origin  of  their  exclufive  privileges, 
23 1.  The  political  concerns  of  a company  fhouid  be  veiled  in 
the  ftate,  232. 

Indian  Ocean,  M.  Euache’s  account  of,  i.  44. 

Jndians  of  South  America,  review  of  the  antient  and  prefent  ftate 
of,  iv.  263,  Great  deltru&ion  of,  in  the  mines,  312. 

Indies,  how  diftinguilhed  into  Eaft  and  Weft,  iv.  362. 

Inkle  and  Yarico,  foundation  of  the  ftory  of,  vi.  293. 

Inoculation  for  the  fmall-pox,  legally  prohibited  in  New  England, 
vi i . 245. 

Inquifition,  it’s  efteft  upon  the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  iv.  304. 
Ought  to  be  aboliftied.  321.  Account  of  that  in  Portugal,  365. 
Why  peculiarly  applied  to  the  perfecution  of  the  Jews,  ibid.  A 
character  of,  viii.  107. 

Intereji  of  money  borrowed,  moral  diftinflions  of  the  Eaft  Indians 
of  Coromandel  as  to  the  rates  of,  ii.  12c.  Exorbitant,  often 
ruinous  both  to  the  borrower  and  the  lender,  vii.  11. 

Invaficti,  civilized  nations  feldom  at  a lofs  for  pleas  to  juftify  it 
when  convenient,  i.  2S6. 

'Joanna,  one  of  the  Comoro  iflands,  beautiful  verdure  of,  ii.  161. 
Is  frequented  by  the  Englilh  as  a port  for  refrefhment,  162. 

Jodda,  in  thegulph  of  Arabia,  account  of  the  trade  carried  on  at 
that  port,  ii.  62. 

Jogueys,  Indian  monks,  an  account  of,  i.  85. 

John,  king  cf  England,  forced  by  a general  confederacy  of  his 
barons  to  grant  the  gieat  charter  of  Englilh  liberties,  viii.  54. 

Johns , St.  a Weft  India  ifland  fubjedl  to  Denmark,  it’s  prelent 
ftate  of  cultivation,  v.  486.  Number  of  inhabitants,  487. 

John , St.  in  the  Gulph  of  Sr.  Lawrence,  deferibed,  vii.  12.  Is 
lettled  by  the  French,  13.  The  inhabitants  excluded  from  the 
cod  filhery,  [4.  It’s  ftate  under  Britilh  government,  187. 

Iron,  a comparifon  of  the  qualities  of  that  produced  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  vii.  98. 

Iroquois , origin  of  the  war  b- tween  them  and  the  Algonquins,  vi, 
473.  Extent  of  their  country,  475.  Are  allifted  by  the  Dutch, 
476.  Are  deftroyed,  477. 

ljlands,  the  government  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of,  formed 
later  than  thofe  of  continental  nations,  ii.  2.  iii.  255,  An  in- 
quiry into  their  formation,  ii.  226.  v.  5.  Subterranean  evi- 
dences of  the  revolutions  of  land  and  fea,  6. 

IJle  of  France,  to  the  eaft  cf  Madagafcar,  fettled  by  the  Fiench,  ii. 
331.  Defcription  of  the  ifland,  and  remarks  on  it’s  importance 
to  the  French,  411.  Their  affairs  there  ill  conduced,  4 1 3 . Is 
sow  under  the  regulation  of  government,  and  it’s  flourilhing 
ftate  in  cor.fequence,  414.  Spices  introduced  there  from  the 
Molucca  iflands  by  M.  Poivre,  415.  May  be  made  the  bulwark 
of  all  the  Indian  pofleffions  cf  the  French,  417.  It’s  defence 
8 neglefted, 
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negle&cd,  418.  Hints  ns  to  the  proper  mode  of  fortifying  it, 
419.  This  iiland  and  Pondicherry  capable  of  affording  each 
other  mutual  fecurity,  423. 

Italy,  trade  early  cultivated  in  the  republics  of,  i.  20.  Surpafled 
all  other  ftates  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century,  21. 

Juan  Fernandez,  delcription  of  that  iiland,  iii.  99.  Motives  that 
induced  the  Spaniards  to  fettle  a colony  there,  100. 

Jucutan,  the  peninfula  of,  and  it’s  inhabitants  defcribed,  iii.  414. 
JuJ/ieu,  M.  Jofeph  de,  the  botanift,  his  labouis  for  the  improve- 
ment of  natural  knowlege  and  manufactures,  iv.  1 10. 


K. 

Karical,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tanjour,  revolutions  of,  ii.  403. 
Defcription  of  the  country  and  inhabitants,  with  the  trade  car- 
ried on  there  by  the  French,  404. 

Kingflon,  in  Jamaica,  rife  of  that  town,  vi.  342.  Ineffectual  mea- 
fures  taken  to  render  that  town  the  metropolis  of  the  iiland, 
343- 

Kouli  Khan  drives  the  Afghans  out  of  Perfia,  ii.  70.  Scheme 
formed  by  him  for  the  extenfion  of  this  empire,  79.  Makes  an 
eafy  conquell  of  the  Indoftan  empiie,  354.  Amazing  wealth 
feized  by  him  in  his  Indian  expedition,  iii.  198. 

L. 

Labour,  fevere,  not  favourable  to  long  life,  vi.  439. 

Ladrone  iflands.  See  Marianne  ijlands. 

Lally,  general,  his  character,  ii.  369.  His  abfurd  conduCt  at  the 
liege  of  Pondicherry,  370.  Is  condemned  to  death,  371.  Re- 
flections on  his  profecuuon,  ibid. 

Lama,  a Peruvian  animal,  deferibed,  iv.  142.  It’s  qualities  as 
a beall  of  burden,  I4'3*  Different  fpecies  of,  145*  .Theirflefh, 
Ikin,  and  fleece,  1 4.7-  . 

Lama,  Great,  of  Tartary,  fabulous  notions  of  his  pretended  im- 
mortality, iii.  102.  Religion  of,  103. 

Lancajler,  captain,  commands  the  firft  fleet  fent  out  by  the  Enghfh 
Ealt  India  Company,  ii.  13.  , 

Land,  an  inquiry  whether  it’s  vegetative  powers  can  be  exhau.ted 

by  cultivation,  vi.  385.  _ 

Languages,  univerfality  of  the  Latin,  throughout  the  anuent  Roman 
empire,  viii.  327.  Character  of  the  modern  Italian,  French, 
and  Englifh,  328.  The  Spanifh  and  German,  329.  1 he  re- 

finement of  languages  keeps  pace  with  that  of  all  other  arts 

La  Salle,  engages  the  court  of  Fiance  to  patronize  his  attempts  at 
difeovery  down  the  river  Miffiffippi,  vn.  16.  Dilcovers  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  17.  Undertakes  to  fail  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Miffiffippi  by  fea,  and  milles  it,  18,  His  death,  19  ^ ^ 
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Lauragais , count,  his  fuccefsful  attempt  to  manufudlure  porcelain, 
iii  1 6 1 . 

Lawrence,  St.  liver  in  Canada,  might  fupport  a cod  filhery,  vii. 
102.  The  navigation  of  that  river  defenbed,  103.  187. 

Law,  account  of  his  fcheme  for  reforming  the  finances  of  France, 
ii.  30S.  C mfufion  upon  his  d;fappearmg,  315.  Account  of 
his  famous  Mifliffippi  fcheme,  vii  22.  Deludes  the  French  by 
falfe  reports  of  rich  mines  in  Louifiana,  25. 

Laws  made  in  oppofition  to  nature  will  not  be  obferved,  ii.  54.  vii. 
439.  The  origin  of,  viii.  16.  Of  nature  and  of  pol  tics,  the 
contrail  between,  17.  Advantages  refilling  from  the  divifion 
of  legiilative  power  in  the  Britilh  government,  60. 

Lcafcs  for  years  or  lives,  of  land,  origin  of,  v.  291. 

Legijlatien,  the  t ue  principles  it  ought  to  be  founded  on,  vii, 
428.  Tr.c  principles  of,  viii.  115.  Dillinguilhed  from  policy, 
122. 

L'g'-Jlatcr,  conti aft  between  the  fuccefs  of  his  labours  on  a new 
itate,  and  on  an  antient 'corrupt  fate,  v.  156. 

Lehmann , his  theory  of  the  formation  of  mountains,  iv.  117. 

Leibnitz,  his  charo&er,  viii.  340. 

Lemaire,  Ifaac,  dilcovers  the  lirait  to  which  his  name  is  given, 
i.  327. 

Lean,  Fonce  de,  attempts  the  conqueft  of  Porto  Rico,  v.  3 
Reduces  the  inhabitants  to  flavery,  371.  Difeovérs  Florida,  vi. 
426. 

Lepanto , the  battle  of,  the  molt  celebrated  naval  engagement  in 
modern  times,  viii.  162, 

Lepro/y , a diforder  peculiarly  prevalent  at  Carthagena  in  America, 
iv.  62. 

Le  Rat , a Fluron  chief,  his  artifice  to  continue  the  war  between 
the  French  and  the  Iroquois,  vi.  486. 

Lwis  XI.  was  properly  the  full  monarch  of  France,  viii.  78. 

Lewis  XIV.  of  France,  remarks  on  his  political  adminiftration,  ii. 
282.  3d.  Infiance  of  his  pecuniary  diltrefles,  303.  His  iu- 
efieflual  attempts  to  eftablilh  a maritime  force,  v.  85.  Hs 
character  compared  with  that  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  c f Ger- 
many, viii.  127. 

Lianes,  the  plant  that  furnilhes  the  poifon  in  which  the  South 
Americans  dip  their  arrows,  v.  367.  How  the  poifon  is  pre- 
pared, and  it’s  efTedls,  ibid. 

Liberty,  a comparative  \iew  of  the  tendency  of  the  Romllh  and 
Mohammedan  lei  gion  to  de^refs  i:,  i.  1 23.  Three  kinds  of, 
dillinguilhed,  v.  293.  Compared  with  Haven  , 294.  The  tight 
afiumed  by  man  over  man  inquired  in:o,  ibid. 

Lima,  when  built,  and  it’s  fituation  and  foil  deferibed,  iv.  169. 
Is  deilroyed  by  an  earthquake,  170.  IPs  fpeedy  and  judicious 
refloraiion,  172.  Conllredion  of  the  new  houfis,  173.  The 
llreets  regular,  and  well  fupplied  with  water,  174.  Superilition 
of  the  inhabitants,  ibid.  Their  manners,  176.  Character  and 
manners  of  the  women,  177. 

' Literature , 
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Literature , charauler  of  the  principal  Italian  writers,  at  the  revival 
of,  viii.  324.  Perfecution  deftruftive  to  knowlege,  333.  Im- 
portance of,  to  mankind,  344. 

Loando,  St.  Paul  de,  capital  of  the  Portugueze  feulements  in 
Africa,  account  of,  v.  243. 

Loango , on  the  coall  of  Afiica,  account  of  the  trade  carried  on 
there,  v,  238. 

Leans , public,  the  ruinous  tendency  of,  viii.  31 1. 

Locke,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  conftitutions  for  the  government  of  Ca- 
rolina, vii.  341.  His  character,  viii.  340. 

Logwood,  defeription  of  the  tree  which  produces  it,  iii.  416.  Hif- 
torv  of  the  trade  in,  417.  The  liberty  of  cutting  it  in  the  gulph 
of  Honduras,  fecured  to  the  Englifh,  418. 

Lolonoisy  a buccaneer,  his  hiltory,  v.  55. 

Lombards , the  firft  who  formed  trading  communities  in  Europe,  i. 
19.  Their  character  and  conduct,  as  the  financier  of  Europe, 
during  the  infancy  of  commerce,  ii.  298. 

London , a character  of  that  metropolis  and  of  it’s  inhabitants,  vi. 

Long  Ifiand,  on  the  coafl  of  New  York,  deferibed,  vii.  267. 

. Lanky  Henry,  the  Dutch  admiral,  reduces  the  province  of  Fernam- 
buca  in  Brazil,  iv.  391. 

Levey  the  different  impulfes  of  that  paffion  in  the  different  liages 
of  human  fociety,  iv.  88. 

Louis  St.  the  port  of  at  Maragnan  in  Brazil,  deferibed,  iv. 
4^6. 

Louijbourg,  on  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  the  harbour,  town,  and 
fortifications  defciibed,  vii.  5.  Captures  of,  by  the  Englilh, 
106.  ic8. 

Louijiana,  difeoverv  of  that  country,  and  an  account  of  the  fiifl 
attempts  of  the  French  to  fettle  in  it,  vii.  15.  An  exclufive 
grant  of  the  trade  of,  obtained  by  Crofat,  21.  Which  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  famous  Law,  and  his  company,  22.  The  credit 
of  the  country  injured  by  the  failure  of  Law’s  fchemes,.  27. 
Defeription  ofLouifiana,  30,  It’s  healthful  climate  and  fertility, 
31.  The  river  Mifliffippi  and  it’s  navigation,  32.  Conduft  of 
the  Englifh  and  Spanifh  in  the  colonies  adjoining,  35.  Account  of 
the  native  Indians,  6.  Con(piracy  cf  the  Natchez  to  exterminate 
the  French,  and  it’s  difeovery,  39.  War  with  the  Chickefaws, 
a 2.  Defeription  of  New  Orleans,  <4.  Method  of  fecuring  and 
cultivating  Lower  Louffiana,  46.  Upper  Lou  fiana ruined  by  bad 
government,  47.  Account  of  the  Illinois  country,  49.  Exports 
of,  51.  The  P.oteflants  driven  from  France,  refufed  admiffion 
in  Louifiana,  59.  Inconftderate  mode  of  granting  lands  there, 
61.  The  culture  of  tobacco  neglefted  after  the  dilgrace  of  Law, 
6z.  Confequences  that  would  have  followed  the  growth  ot  to- 
bacco, 63.  Is  ceded  to  the  Spaniards,  66.  hxamtnat.on  into 
the  right  of  France  to  make  this  transfer,  ibid.  The  people 
forbid  by  the  court  of  Spain  to  continue  their  ufual  trading  con- 
nexions, 70.  Ppffcffion  taken  by  Spain,  73*  - 
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Louvois,  the  French  minifler,  his  character,  vii.  çç. 

Low  Countries , comparifon  between  the  prefent  and  former  cir- 
curnilances  of,  iii.  28.  Hiflory  of  the  Oltend  Eafi  India  Com- 
pany, 29. 

Lubec  enjoys  all  the  trade  of  Sweden  till  excluded  by  Guflavus 
Vafa,  iii.  37. 

Lucaya  ijlands . See  Bahama  IJlands. 

Lucia , St.  The  Englifh  feulement  there  deftroyed  by  the  CariLs, 
vi.  54.  A feulement  attempted  there  by  the  French,  ç 6.  Is 
finally  fecured  to  them,  57.  Review  of  the  meafurcs  taken  by 
the  French  to  cultivate  this  ifland,  58.  Account  of  the  foil  and 
climate,  61.  Prefent  produce  and  trade,  62.  Caufes  that  have 
retarded  it’s  improvement,  64.  Defcription  of  Carenage  har- 
bour, 66.  It’s  advantages  and  difadvantages  Hated,  ibid. 

Luconia.  See  Manilla. 

Luntnbourg , a colony  of  Germans,  formed  in  Nova  Scotia,  vii. 
229. 

Luques,  Fernando  de,  a pried,  affociates  with  Pizarro  and  Alma- 
gro,  in  their  fcheme  upon  Peru,  iv.  jz. 

Luxury,  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of,  philofophically 
coniidered,  iii.  188.  The  limits  of  meer  neceffaries  difficult  to 
afcertain,  190. 


M 

Macao,  an  ifland  in  the  harbour  of  Canton,  granted  to  the  Portu- 
gueze,  i.  198.  The  prefent  Hate  of  trade  there,  226,  iii. 

180. 

Mace,  the  produdtion  of  that  fpice  defcribed,  i.  264. 

Madagafcar,  ill  conducted  attempt  of  the  French  to  fettle  on  that 
ifland,  ii.  22c.  It’s  fuuation  and  dimenlions,  223.  The  coalls 
of,  why  unwholfome,  224.  Productions  of  the  interior  parts, 
225.  The  inhabitants,  226.  The  Quimoffe,  227.  Rude 
flate  of  fociety  among  the  natives,  228.  Peculiarity  of  their 
manners  and  cufloms,  230.  Arrival  of  French  fhips  to  form 
feulements,  232.  Proper  fyftem  of  civilization  for  the  ifland, 
233.  Convenient  fituation  for  colonies,  234.  No  harbour 
round  the  ifland,  236.  Ray  of  Tamatave  capable  of  improve- 
ment, ibid.  MiiconduCl  and  ruin  of  the  French  adventurers, 

237.  Aie  exhorted  to  future  trials,  more  maturely  digefted, 

238.  Unfuccefsful  attempt  of  Martin  to  eflablifh  a French  co- 
lony there,  285. 

Madeira,  the  ifland  of,  difcovered  by  the  Portugueze,  under  the 
aufpices  of  their  prince  Henry,  i.  33.  Is  peopled  and  cultivated, 
35.  Exhibits  evidences  of  an  autient  volcano,  36.  Account 
ot  the  vintages  there,  39.  Political  flate  of  the  colony,  40. 
Madra/s,  reafons  offered  to  account  for  the  difadvantageous  fitua- 
tion of  that  town,  ii.  J27.  It’s  inhabitants  and  territory, 
1 28. 


Magellan, 
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Magellan , Streight  of,  difcovered,  and  an  account  of  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants,  iv.  186  Extent  and  fixation  of  the 
Streighr,  187.  A colony  attempted  there  by  the  Spaniards, 
188.  Tivs  freight  difufed  by  navigators  learning  to  double 
Cape  Horn,  189.  But  is  preferable  at  proper  fcafons,  212. 

Maguey , a Mexican  plant  defcribed,  and  the  uies  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plicable, iii.  330. 

Mab e,  how  the  French  acquired  an  exclufive  right  to  the  pepper 
trade  in  that  diftrift,  ii.  396.  Defcription  of  the  fettlement 
there,  397.  Eftimate  of  the  trade  that  might  be  carried  on 
there,  398. 

Mohammed,  his  religion  the  moft  unfavourable  of  any  to  the  liberties 
of  mankind,  i.  125. 

Majefty  of  the  people,  a phrafe  firft  ufed  by  the  Englifh,  and  fuffi- 
cient  to  confecrate  their  language,  viii.  329. 

Maize,  aelcrption  ol  that  plant  and  it’s  grain,  vii.  394.  Indian 
method  of  cultivating  and  preparing  it  for  food,  ibid.  Is  en- 
couraged in  the  Britilh  colonies,  395. 

Malabar,  coaft  of,  general  account  of  it’s  produdtions,  i.  133. 
The  Portugueze  fettlers  there  (upplanted  by  the  Dutch,  302. 
Review  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  there,  303.  Ex- 
tent of  the  country  known  under  that  name,  ii.  81.  Account 
of  the  kingdom  of  Travencor,  84,  The  Englilh  faélory  at 
Anjengo,  86.  The  kingdom  of  Cochin,  90.  The  kingdom 
of  Calicut,  91.  The  principal  exports  of  Malabar,  94.  Ac- 
count of  the  Maratta  nation,  100.  Prefent  ftate  of  the  French 
on  that  coaft,  395. 

Malacca , defcripnon  of  the  country,  government,  and  inhabitants 
of,  i.  134.  Was  the  molt  confiderable  market  in  India  at  the  full 
arrival  of  the  Portugueze  there,  136.  The  capital  city  of,  re- 
duced by  Albuquerque,  137.  Character  of  the  Malays,  13S. 
How  the  Dutch  eliabliihed  themfelves  in  that  country,  289. 
The  chief  trade  there  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Englilh,  290. 

Maldbvia  illands  and  their  inhabitants  defcribed,  ii.  82.  The  ex- 
ports of,  83. 

Mallouet , M.  his  fuccef  ful  attempts  for  the  improvement  of  French 
Guiana,  vi.  41.  52. 

Mammelucs,  eftablilh  themfelves  in  Egypt  during  the  crufades,  i. 
116.  Conftitute  the  real  force  of  Egypt,  v.  149. 

Man,  whether  more  happy  in  a favage  ftate  than  in  civilized  focie- 
ty,  vii.  1 53.  Evdences  of  his  being  formed  and  defined  for 
alfociction,  viii.  15.  Traced  through  the  fevcral  revolutions  of 
fociety,  18.  His  character  determined  by  the  mode  of  govern- 
ment he  lives  under,  121.  Better  for  him  to  be  enervated  by 
fedentary  employments,  than  to  endure  the  hardlhips  of  warfare, 
189.  His  innate  animolity  to  his  lellow-creatures,  209,  His 


[89. 

charafter  injurioufly  treated  by  detratlors,  346 
ligations  feparated  from  fociety  inconceivable,  351 
delined,  353.  Lives  under  three  codes,  355. 


His  ob- 
Jri is  duty 

Manchinttl , 
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Mancbineel , the  tree,  with  the  juice  of  which  the  Caribs  poifbir 
their  arrows,  defcribed,  v.  368.  Salt,  a fpecific  againll  this 
poifon,  569. 

Mar. co  Capac,  the  founder  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  his  inftitutioRS, 

iv.  2-5. 

Mandarin , the  nature  of,  and  qualifications  for,  this  rank  in  China, 
i.  165.  All  officers  of  ftate  elected  out  of  this  order  of  men, 
166, 

Mangroves,  bow  produced  in  Guiana,  v.  438. 

Maniclscijm , the  origin  of,  viii.  3. 

Manilla , the  capital  of  the  Philippine  Iflands,  defcribed,  iii.  80. 
Government  of,  81.  Account  of  the  annual  gaileon  that  fail 
from  that  port  to  Acapulco,  377. 

Manioc,  a plant  introduced  into  the  Caribbee  Wands  from  Africa, 

v.  320.  Defcription  and  cultivation  of  it,  32!.  It’s  prepa- 
ration for  food,  322. 

Manners,  the  depravity  of,  completed  by  gallantry,  viii.  363. 

Mania fijh,  dangerous  to  the  peqrl  divers  at  Panama,  and  hew 
they  defend  thenalelves  again!!  it,  iv,  {go. 

Manufactures,  the  nature  of  thofe  carried  on  in  every  country  de- 
termined by  the  climate,  viii.  241.  Other  advantages  necef- 
fary  to  their  fuccefs,  242.  How  affected  by  forms  of  govern- 
ment, 234.  Inquiry  into  the  proper  fnuations  for,  243. 

Maragnan , in  Brazil,  hillorical  defcription  cf  that  government, 
iv.  445. 

Marat  tas,  hifiory  and  character  of  that  people,  ii.  too  363.  How 
expofed  to  dilagreernents  with  the  Er.gliffi,  1 1 1,  I'u  what  light 
couriered  by  Europeans,  iii.  213. 

Margareita,  account  of  that  ifiand,  v.  363.  Reafons  why  the 
Spaniards  retain  it,  ibid.  Character  of  the  prelent  inhabitants, 
364.  Method  of  curing  beef  there,  363. 

Marianne  Iflands  defcribed,  iii.  379.  Account  of  the  inhabitants, 
a;  d produce,  380.  The  natives  formerly  unacquainted  with  lire, 
381.  The  women  there  reported  to  have  enjoyed  a fuperiority 
over  the  men,  382.  The  truth  of  this  faff  queilioned,  as  con- 
trary to  all  other  experience,  384.  Peculiar  conllrufbon  of 
their  canoes,  385.  Were  difcovered  by  Magellan,  and  till 
lately  neglefted,  386.  Defcription  of  Guam,  387, 

Mari  galante,  an  ifiand  near  Guadalupe,  account  of,  vi.  jog. 

Marina,  the  Indian  concubine  of  Coitez,  her  h. fiery,  ni.  273, 
Serves  as  his  interpreter  and  advifer,  276. 

Marine  Society,  eilablifhment  of,  at  Londonj  v.  112. 

Mar/tiiles,  account  of  the  company  there  for-managing  the  trade 
with  Algiers,  v.  170. 

Martha,  St.  in  Adicrica,  hiftory  of  that  province,  iv.  66.  The 
inhabitants  diilinguiilied  only  by  ignorance  and  ûiperlhticn,  68. 

Martin  of  Canada  defcribed,  vi.  493. 

Martin,  St.  ifiand  of,  defcribed,  v.  47g.  I?  jointly  fettled  by  the 
Dutch  and  French,  430.  Prefect  ilate  of  the  bland,  and  it’s 
produce,  431. 

Martitsico , 
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Martinico,  ifland  of,  taken  from  the  French  by  the  Eriglifh,  v.  i i$. 
Defcribed,  vi.  6g  Is  firft  fettled  by  Frenchmen  fiom  St.  Chri- 
llophei’s,  70.  Their  conteft  with  the  Caribs,  7 r_.  The  Ca- 
ribs  exterminated,  72.  Firft  labours  of  the  French  inhabitant!!, 
ibid.  Flow  coffee  was  introduced  into  the  ilhnd,  73.  It’s  na- 
tural advantages,  74.  It’s  prefent  profperity,  75.  Review  of 
the  commerce  carried  on  there,  76.  Delcription  of  the  harbour 
of  Fort  Royal,  7g.  d own  of  St.  Peter’s,  80.  Nature  of  the 
trade  carried  on  there,  81.  Amount  and  value  of  it’s  exports, 
gc.  Inquiry  whether  the  ifland  is  improveable,  91.  It’s 
lirength  againft  invafion,  93. 

Marylaud  is  fettled  by  Lord  Baltimore  with  Englifn  Catholics, 
Vit.  312.  The  country  and  climate  defcribed,  313.  Prefent 
number  of  inhabitants,  ibid.  Tobacco  the  principle  article  of 
cultivation  there,  316.  St.  Mary,  Annapolis,  and  Baltimore, 
the  only  towns  in  the  province,  322.  Abounds  with  iron  mines, 
323.  Manufactures  lately  introduced  there,  ibid.  Export  of  to- 
bacco, 337. 

Mafcarenhas,  an  ifland  to  the  eaft  of  Madagafcar,  fettled  by  fome 
French  adventurers,  ii.  330.  The  name  changed  to  Bourbon, 
331. 

Mafcate.  in  the  Perfian  gulph,  the  trade  of,  transferred  to  Ormus 
by  Albuquerque,  ii.  77.  The  commerce  of,  revived  by  the 
Enolilh,  78. 

MaJjacbufd's  Bay t the  charter  of  that  colony,  how  taken  away  and 
and  altered,  vii.  24 7.  Prefent  number  of  inhabitants,  249, 

Defcription  of  the  city  of  Bofton,  255.  The  harbour,  25b. 
Majulipatan , account  of  the  trade  earned  on  there  by  the  Englifh, 
ii.  124.  By  the  French,  403. 

Katar  am,  on  the  ifland  of  Java,  how  the  Dutch  acquired  a fupe- 
rionty  over  that  kingdom,  i.  331.  A view  of  their  trade  there, 
832. 

Maurice , Prince,  is  commiflioned  by  Holland  to  conquer  Brazil, 
iv.  391.  Reduces  the  whole  ccaft,  392.  Is  recalled,  402. 
Mauritius,  ifland  of,  fettled  by  the  French,  ii.  331. 

Mecca , meafures  taken  by  Mahomet  to  improve  the  antient  regard 
paid  by  the  A.iabs  to  coat  ci<y,  ii.  63.  Advantages  derived  from 
the  pilgrimages  to  it,  66. 

Melajfes,  amount  of  the  exportation  of,  from  the  French  American 
feulements,  vi.  235’  The  trade  of,  injudicioufly  facrifieed  to 
that  of  brandy,  236. 

Merchant,  ihe  character  of,  in  no  eftimntion  among  the  Roman0, 
i.  t6.  Character  of,  with  his  objefts  of  attention,  viii.  190. 
Moral  inifructions  to  merchants,  196. 

Mercury,  f.e  ^uick/ilver. 

Mejlees,  the  race  of,  in  South  America,  how  produced,  iv.  217. 

Their  rank,  257.  , , 

Metals , natural  h.ftory  of,  iii.  359.  Where  generally  produced, 
and  the  indications  of,  360.  Great  labour  and  danger  of  pio- 
cuiing  them,  361.  How  feparated  from  the  ore,  ibid. 

6 Met  empfy  chops. 
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]\/IetempfychoJis,  influence  of  that  dodtrine  upon  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious laws  ol  Indoftan,  i.  67.  Mythological  account  of  this 
dodtrine,  87.  Probable  origin  of  the  notion,  88. 

Mexico , expedition  of  Cortez  to,  iii.  273.  Supinenefs  of  the  em- 
peror Montezuma,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  276,  Ge- 
neral aipedt  of  the  country,  283..  Religion  and  fuperllition  of 
the  Mexicans,  288.  Death  of  the  emperor,  291.  Laws  of  the 
empire,  294.  The  country  reduced  by  the  Spaniards,  296, 
The  capital  city  of  Mexico  deferibed,  298.  Is  taken  by  the 
Spaniards,  300.  Renfons  to  fuppofe  greac  exaggeration  in  the 
Spanilh  accounts  of  Mexico  and  it’s  magnificence,  302.  Re- 
marks on  the  native  government  of,  304.  State  of  agriculture 
there,  307,  Manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  natives,  308.  Their 
houfes  and  furniture,  309.  Low  ftate  of  ans  and  fc  ences 
among  them,  310.  Their  origin  inquired  into,  311.  Popu- 
lation of  the  country,  313.  Extent  of  the  empire,  315.  Re- 
gulations made  by  the  Spaniards,  on* fubjedting  the  country, 
316.  Hiflory  of  Mexico  as  a Spanilh  province,  318.  Thirty- 
eight  victims  burnt  at  an  Auto  de  ft,  on  account  of  the  lefs  of  a 
fleet,  326.  Reflections  on  this  horrid  act  oh  expiation,  327. 
Difcovery  of,  and  commotions  in  New  Mexico,  328.  Other 
difturbances  in  thefe  provinces,  330.  Prt  lent  lia  te  and  produce 
of,  336.  Various  other  exports  of,  357.  P.oduce  of  the 
nines,  363.  Manufactures,  365.  Caufes  why  this  province  is 
not  more  flourilhing,  pointed  out,  ibid  Amazing  diminution 
of  the  natives,  367.  D'Icription  of  the  capital  city,  as  re- 
built by  Cortez,  369.  Opulence  and  luxury  of  the  citizens, 
370.  The  cry  relieved  from  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of 
floods,  374.  Other  improvements  in  contemplation,  ibid.  The 
connedlions  fomied  between  this  country  and  the  Philippine 
Iflands,  375.  Scheme  of  the  Englilh  to  detach  this  country  from 
the  Spanilh  crown,  353.  Account  of  the  military  force  main- 
tained there  by  Span,  424. 

Mines,  of  Mexico,  produce  of,  iii.  363.  Of  Peru,  an  account  of, 
iv.  i Ç 1.  Regulations  made  for  working  them,  2S3.  Great 
deftrudtion  of  lives  in,  31t.  Annual  amount  of  the  gold  and 
filver  lent  to  Spain  from,  330.  Attention  ought  to  be  paid  to 
Amplifying  the  operation  of  working  the  mine',  331.  Gold 
mines  in  Brazil,  469.  How  worked,  470.  Produce  of,  472. 
Diamond  mines,  480. 

Minijlers  of  State,  how  formed  in  general,  viii.  136.  Their  ufual 
condudt,  137.  Dialogue  between  the  author  and  a minifier, 
283.  Their  duty,  300.  Characters  improper  for  fovereigns 
to  employ,  301. 

Miquelon,  number  of  French  inhabitants  on  the  two  iflands  of, 
vii.  214. 

Miracles , antient,  the  complexion  of,  illuftrated  by  a recent  occur- 
rence, iv.  406. 

Misfortunes,  the  fource  of  religion,  viii,  2» 

Mijjijjipp'* 
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MiJ/ijJjppi , river,  difcovered  by  the  French,  vii.  15.  Is  navi- 
gated by  La  Salle,  17.  And  by  Yberville,  19.  Account  of 
the  famous  Law’s  fcheme,  22.  This  river  defcribed,  32.  It’s 
navigation,  33.  It’s  entrance,  34,  44. 

Mobile , Fort,  in  Welt  Florida,  it’s  fituation  and  ufe,  vii.  43. 

Mocha,  in  Arabia,  account  of  the  trade  carried  on  at  that  port, 
ii.  38. 

Moguls,  manners  and  cuftoms  of,  ii.  249.  The  empire  of,  founded 
in  Indoftan  by  Babar,  ii.  343. 

Molucca  IJlands  defcribed.  i.  139.  Their  inhabitants  and  pro- 
ductions, 140.  Are  difcovered  by  the  Chinefe,  144.  Are  vi- 
fited  by  the  Dutch,  241.  The  Portugucze  excluded  by  the 
Dutch,  259.  Eafy  for  any  European  ftate  to  deprive  the  Dutch 
of  them,  381. 

Monafiic  foeiety,  a review  of,  vi.  502.  Origin  of,  viii.  260. 

Monks,  refieCtions  on  their  character  and  their  authority  in  Spanilh 
America,  iii.  329. 

Monopolies,  unjult  and  pernicious,  viii.  2CO. 

Monfocns,  dry  and  rainy,  in  India,  account  of,  i.  47. 

Montbar,  a Buccaneer,  his  hiftory,  v.  55. 

Monte  Chrijlo,  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  accounts  of  its  trade, 
v>  384- 

Montezuma,  emperor  of  Mexico,  his  negligent  behaviour  on  the 
firft  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  on  his  coafts,  iii.  2 76.  His  charac- 
ter, 280.  Temporizes  with  Cortez,  285.  Is  feized  and  con- 
fined by  Cortez,  286.  His  death,  291. 

Montreal,  the  ifland  and  town  of,  in  Canada,  defcribed,  vii.  79. 

Mont/errat,  the  ifland  of,  firft  difcovered  by  Columbus,  and  fettled 
by  the  Englifh,  vi.  302.  Prefent  Hate  of  population,  and  it’s 
productions,  303. 

Moors,  were  the  firit  who  failed  over  the  Atlantic  ocean,  i.  33. 

Morality , the  difference  of,  in  fa v age  and  in  civilized  foeiety, 

iv.  371.  The  bulwark  of  laws,  viii.  346.  It’s  principles  uni- 
verfal,  347.  Is  the  bafis  on  which  all  fy Items  of  religion  are 
founded,  348.  Was  feparated  from  religion,  by  Socrates,  349. 
The  two  tribunals  by  which  human  aCtions  are  judged,  350. 
The  obligations  of  man  feparated  from  foeiety,  inconceiv- 
able, 33!.  It’s  principles  uniform,  but  their  application  va- 
rious, according  to  local  circumltances,  353. 

Morgan , an  Englifli  freebooter  of  Jamaica,  takes  Porto-Bello,  v.  60» 
1 akes  St.  Catharine’s,  61.  Takes  Panama,  62.  Carries  away 
fpoil  clandeftinely  from  his  affociates,  to  Jamaica,  64. 

Moro  C aft  le,  at  Havannah,  flrength  of  it’s  fortifications,  v.  407. 

Morocco , account  of  the  government  of  that  empire,  and  it’s  force, 

v.  175-  Annual  caravan  to  Upper  Guinea,  for  gold,  176.  Fo- 
reign trade  of,  180. 

Mozambique  made  the  ftaple  of  the  Portugueze  trade  with  Africa, 
i.  2c6.  . 

Mountains,  philofophicai  inquiry  into  the  origin  of,  iv.  114.  Leh- 
mann’s theory  of,  117. 

Mutation 
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Nlulattoes  in  Spanilh  America,  who,  iv.  262. 

Nlu/tc,  on  what  occafion  introduced  into  Chridian  churches,  i.  30» 

Mujky  the  natural  hiftory  of,  and.  the  arts  by  which  it  is  adulte- 
rated, ii.  1 41. 

Mujk-rat  of  Canada,  defcribed,  vi.  492. 

Mythology  of  the  Bramins  of  India,  ii.  55.  86. 

N. 

Nabobs  in  Indoftan,  the  nature  of  their  dignity  and  authority 
it.  347.  Their  independence  to  be  dated  from  the  conquefts  of 
Kouii  Khan,  334. 

Narvaez,  fent  by  Velafquez  to  fuperfede  Cortez  in  his  Mexican 
expedition,  is  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  him,  iii.  287. 

Natchez,  an  Indian  tribe  in  Louifiana,  their  manners  and  cuilomd, 
vii.  36.  Defcription  of  the  country  on  which  they,  are  fettled* 
38.  Are,  by  ill  treatment  from  the  French,  induced  to  form  a 
confpirncv  to  exterminate  them,  39.  The  plot  difcovered,  40. 

National  dijlindions , the  life  of,  in  the  rude  liages  of  human  fc- 
ciety,  i.  308. 

National  Jpirit,  how  formed,  iv.  358.  Jeaioufy,  it’s  dedruClive 
operations,  v,  419. 

Nations , the  philosophical  fludy  of,  intereiling,  iii.  34. 

Nature,  why  none  of  the  productions  of,  are  perfeft,  viii.  313; 

Navigation,  the  firlf  attempts  of,  in  Europe,  i.  14.  Confined  na- 
ture of,  before  the  invention  of  the  compafs, . 1 10.  Hiftorical 
review  of  the  military  application  of,  viii.  i6u 

Navigation  Adi,  Englifh,  motives  to  the  eftablifhing  this  law, 
vi.  288, 

Navy,  military,  mud  have  a trading  one  for  it’s  bafis,  iii.  129. 
Remarks  on  that  of  France,  with  the  tfieans  of  improving  it, 
vi.  260. 

Nec/car,  Madame,  account  of  the  hofpiral  eftablidied  by  her,  v,  398. 

Negapatnant,  on  the  coal!  of  Coromandel,  account  of  the  Dutch 
factory  there,  i.  301. 

Negroes , great  importation  of,  into  Spanifh  America,  iv.  258.  Re- 
flections on  the  Have  trade,  261.  Inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  their 
black  colour,  v.  187.  See  Slave  trade. 

Nevis , firfl  feulement  of  that  ifland,  and  it’s  defcription,  vi.  303. 
Number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  character,  304.  It’s  dif- 
afters,  and  prefent  date,  305. 

New  Esigland,  it’s  fiid  difeovery,  vii.  131.  Is  fettled  by  Englifh 
refugees,  231.  The  fird  coionills  drengthened  by  an  acceflkm 
of  Puritans,  and  the  four  provinces  of,  formed,  233.  Form  of 
government  edablifhed,  234.  Perfons  perfecuted  for  religious 
opinions,  235.  Ordinance  publilhed  againd  wearing  long  hair, 
236.  Perfection  of  the  Quakers,  237.  is  thrown  into  confufidn 
by  religious  difputations,  239.  Numbers  of  perfons  judicially  put 
to  death  for  witchcraft.  240.  Reflections  on  thefe  epidemical 
difen  ers  of  the  human  mind,  241.  Rage  of  the  inhabitants 

againd 
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againfl  the  introdutf  ion  of  inoculation  for  the  fmall-pox,  242 * 
Inoculation  prohibited,  243*  Boundaries  and  extent  of  the 
colony,  245.  Regulations  under  which  fettlements  are  extend- 
ed, 246.  Remarks  on  the  climate,  ibid.  The  four  provinces 
of,  how  connected  in  government,  247.  Alterations  in  the 
charter  of  Maflachufei’s  Bay,  248.  Prefent  number  of  inhabit- 
ants, 249.  Nature  of  the  foil,  ibid.  Manufactures,  250. 
Filheries,  251.  Articles  of  export,  254.  Defcription  of  the 
city  of  Bolton,  255. 

Newfoundland,  a cod  fifhery  firft  carried  on  there  by  the  French, 
vi.  43  z.  It’s  fituation  and  defcription,  vii.  190.  It’s  difeo- 
very,  and  hiftory  of  Englifh  and  French  tranfaflions  there,  19 1, 
Harbour  of  St.  John’s,  192.  French  town  formed  on  the  bay  of 
Placentia,  193.  A parallel  between  this  and  other  American 
fettlements,  194.  The  whole  ifland  fecured  to  the  Englifh  by 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  196.  Defcription  of  the  cod  filh,  ibid. 
Account  of  the  great  bank  on  which  the  cod  are  found,  197. 
The  cod  fifhery  there,  198.  Difputes  between  the  Englifh  and 
the  French  about  the  limits  of  the  fifhery  of  the  latter,  209. 
Rife  of  the  Englifh,  and  decay  of  the  French  fifheries,  213. 

New  Jerfey,  is  firft  fettled  by  Swedes,  then  conquered  by  the 
Dutch,  and  laftly  furrendered  to  the  Englifh,  vii.  27 1.  The 
two  provinces  of,  united  under  one  government,  272.  Prefent 
number  of  inhabitant^,  ibid.  Remarks  on  the  hiftorical  obfeu- 
rity  of  this  colony,  273.  It’s  dependent  circumftances,  274. 
Means  propofed  for  advancing  it’s  profperity,  275. 

New  Orleans , it’s  fituation,  fettlement,  and  defcription,  vii.  44. 

New  World,  great  changes  pioduced  by  the  difeovery  of,  i.  1. 

New  York,  it’s  boundaries  and  extent,  vii.  Z56.  Is  fettled  by  the 
Dutch,  '257.  Is  feized  by  the  Englifh,  260.  Is  ceded  to  the 
Englifh,  26-1.  The  government  of,  regulated,  ibid.  The 
Romifh  religion  favoured  there,  under  the  influence  of  the  duke 
of  Yorlc,  262.  Frame  of  government  eftablifhed  after  the  revo- 
lution in  England,  263.  Is  haraffed  by  wars  againft  the  French 
in  Canada,  264.  Fort  Ofwego  built,  265.  It’s  divifion  into 
counties,  and  the  navigation  of  Hudfon’s  River,  defaibed,  267, 
Long  Ifland,  ibid.  Number  of  inhabitants,  268.  '1  he  city  of 

New  York,  ibid.  Former  and  prefent  manners  of  the  inhabit- 
ants contralled,  269. 

Newton,  Sir  Ifaac,  his  character,  viii.  340. 

Niagara  Fort,  it’s  fituation  delcribed,  vii.  84. 

Nicaragua,  the  province  of,  alternately  fubjett  to  two  extremes  of 
floods  and  drought,  lii.  404. 

Niger , account  of  the  Africans  feated  on  the  banks  of  that  river, 
v.  212.  See  Senegal. 

Nile,  deicription  of  mat  river,  v.  144. 

Nobility,  an  analyfis  of,  vi.  262.  An  odious  diftinCtion,  when  not 
obtained  by  fcrvices  of  utility  to  the  Hate,  viii.  229. 

Nopal,  the  fhrub  on  which  the  cochineal  animal  breeds,  deferibed, 

ni.  sel.  How  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  cochineal,  332. 

Vol.  VIII.  Ff  Normans, 
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Normans',  antient,  their  charafler,  i.  14.  Were  the  firft  who  car- 
ried on  any  intercourfe  with  Africa,  40. 

Northern  Nations,  how  their  conquefls  over  the  Roman  empire 
were  facilitated,  i.  1 1. 

Norih-Wejl  Pajfage  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  examination  of  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of,  vii.  173.  This  paffage  fhould  be  fought 
f r toward  Welcome  Bay,  175.  The  exigence  of  fuch  a paf- 
fage to  be  determined  by  captain  Cook,  179. 

Norway,  colonies  fent  from,  to  the  Orcades,  Fero,  and  Iceland, 
v.  475.  The  navigators  of,  probably  reached  the  northern  ex- 
tremities of  America  long  before  the  time  of  Columbus,  476. 
Sea  Denmark. 

Nova  Scotia,  it’s  fituation,  and  defcription,  vii.  2r6.  Firft  feule- 
ment of,  by  the  French,  217.  Is  ceded  to  England,  220. 
Annapolis  built,  221.  Manners  of  the  French  inhabitants,  222. 
Dilfribution  of  lands  to  Englifh  dilbanded  foldiers,  22 ç.  Fate 
of  the  French  neutrals,  227.  Lunenbourg  fettled  by  Germans, 
229.  Quantity  of  fhipping,  and  exports  of  the  colony,  ibid. 
Advantages  derived  by,  from  the  American  war,  2 to. 

Nunncx  Nela,  Blafco,  is  fent  over  as  viceroy  of  Peru,  to  re- 
form the  government  there,  iv.  47.  His  chara&er,  and  ralh 
mealures,  49.  Is  degraded  and  banifhed  by  the  Spaniards  in 
power  there,  50.  Is  recalled,  but  killed  in  the  civil  com- 
motions, ç 1. 

Nutmegs,  firft  difcovered  in  the  Molucca  iflands  by  the  Chinefe, 
j.  144.  Defcription  of  the  tree  which  produces  them,  with  the 
properties  of  the  fruit,  264. 

O. 

Oaths,  reflections  on  the  frequent  impofition  of,  in  civil  fociety, 

’•  349-  . 

Oaxaca,  a province  of  Mexico,  peculiar  for  the  production  and 
culture  of  cochineal,  iii.  355.  The  town  of  that  name  dé- 
lai bed,  ibid. 

Ocean,  it’s  ufe  in  preferving  an  equipoife  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  vii.  144. 

Oglethorpe , General,  conducts  the  firft  colonifts  fent  over  to 
Georgia,  vii.  361. 

Ohio  river,  difcovery  of,  by  the  French,  and  it’s  defcription, 
vii.  1 12.  Forts  built  along  the  river  to  confine  the  Englifh,  who 
deltroy  them,  113. 

Oil,  it’s  property  of  ca'ming  the  agitations  of  the  fea,  ii.  199. 
Vegetable  oil  more  effectual  than  animal  oil  for  this  purpofe, 
ibid. 

Olives,  the  cultivation  of,  recommended  to  the  Portugueze, 
iv.  403. 

Ghnrahs , of  tjie  Indoftan  empire,  foundation  of  that  dignity,  ii.  345. 
Fluctuating  nature  of  their  authority,  346. 
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Onontague,  an  old  Iroquois,  his  remarkable  fortitude  at  death, 
vi.  48g. 

Opium , how  prepared  in  the  Eaft,  from  white  poppies,  ii.  145. 
Is  chiefly  produced  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  147.  Is  highly 
prized  for  it’s  intoxicating  powers,  ibid. 

Opojfum  of  Canada  defcribed,  vi.  492. 

Orellana , Pizarro’s  lieutenant,  fails  up  the  river  Amazons  in  South 
America,  iv.  409.  His  voyage  excited  more  curiofity  than  it 
produced  information,  412. 

Orixa,  a province  bordering  Oil  the  coafl:  of  Coromandel,  in» 
eluded  under  it  in  defeription,  ii.  1 11.  Is  fuppofed  to  be  co- 
veted by  the  Engldh  Eaft  India  Company,  126. 

Orleans,  duke  of,  regent  of  France,  review  of  his  adminiftration, 
in  the  finances,  ii.  303.  His  perfonal  character,  112. 

Orleans,  New.  See  New  Orleans. 

Ormus,  defeription  of  that  city,  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants, 
i.  126.  Is  reduced  and  fortified  by  Albuquerque,  128.  The 
Portugueze  expelled  by  Schah  Abbas  with  the  alfiftance  of  the 
Englifh,  ii.  24. 

Oroonoko,  the  courfe,  magnitude,  and  peculiarities  of  this  river, 
iv.  86.  Account  of  the  original  native  Indians  bordering  on  it, 
88.  Confequences  of  the  tyrannical  treatment  of  their  women, 
91.  Remonftrance  of  an  Indian  woman  reproached  with  the 
murder  of  her  female  infant,  29.  Spanifh  fettlcments  and  im- 
provements on  the  banks  of  this  river,  94. 

Orry,  fuperintendant  of  the  French  finances,  his  character,  ii,  327. 

Of  end,  confiderations  which  led  to  the  formation  of  an  Auftrian 
Eafi  India  Company  there,  iii.  29.  It’s  fuccefsfui  beginnings, 
30.  Is  oppofed  by  the  Dutch  and  Englifh , 32.  Is  facrificed  to 
the  political  intereils  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  33. 

Ofivego,  fort,  built  to  interrupt  the  fur  trade  of  the  French  in  Ca- 
nada, vii.  265. 

Otter,  a defeription  of  that  animal,  vi.  491. 

Ottoman,  the  founder  of  the  Turkifh  empire,  viii.  24. 

Ounce,  or  wild  cat  of  Canada,  defcribed,  vi.  493. 

Oxenfiern,  Chancellor,  his  opinion  of  lfatefmen,  viii.  135. 

P.  • 

Pacha  of  Egypt,  his  precarious  authority,  v.  149. 

Pacos,  a Peruvian  beaft  of  burden,  defcribed,  iv.  1 44-*  Their 
fldh,  fkin,  and  fleece,  145.  „ 

Paganifm,  caufes  of  it’s  giving  way  to  the  ^itfttan  religion, 

viii.  6. 

Pagodas.  Indian,  general  charafter  of,  i.  94. 

Palm  wine,  from  what,  and  how  prepared,  in  Mexico,  in.  530. 

Palmyra,  antient  opulence,  and  deftruftion  of  that  city,  i.  I 14. 

Panama,  the  town  of.  founded  by  Pedrarias,  iv.  11.  Is  deilroyed 
by  pirates,  179.  It's  jurifdittion  and  pearl  fiihery,  180.  De- 
feription of  the  prefent  town,  181.  The  ilthmus  ought  to  be 
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cut  through,  to  open  a communication  with  the  South  Sea, 
3S2.  # 

Paper,  Chinefe,  an  account  of,  til.  172.  Their  hanging  paper, 
173. 

Paper  currency , the  inconveniences  oecaficned  by,  in  the  Britilh 
American  colonies,  vii.  434.  That  of  the  congrefs  not  cordially 
received,  529.. 

Para , in  Brazil,  hiflorkal  defeription  of  that  government,  iv.  441. 

Paraguay , it's  boundaries  and  extent,  iv.  213.  Account  of  the 
river  from  which  the  country  derives  it’s  name,  214.  Manner» 
and  cultoms  of  the  natives,  ibid.  Fir  ft  difeovery  of,  by  the  Spa- 
niards, 215.  Three  large  provinces  formed  in  this  diftrift  by 
the  Jefuits,  22c-  Natural  produce  of  the  country,  ibid.  Num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  221.  Account  of  the  herb  Paraguay,  225- 
Great  trade  with  mules  and  other  cattle,  228.  The  trade  and 
communication  with  Buenos  Ayres,  how  carried  on,  22g.  Wild 
bulls  killed  for  the  hides,  23.1.  Revenue  from,  to  Spain,  232, 
Principles  on  which  the  Jefuits  founded  their  million  there,  233- 
Why  population  has  not  fucceeded  here,  239.  Incu-rfions  of  the 
Portugueze,  244.  The  fmall-pox,  245.  The  climate,  246. 
The  million  of,  taken  from  the  Jefuits,  253. 

Paraguay , the  herb  deferibed,  iv.  225.  it’s  ufes  in  South  America, 
22  j. 

Puraiba , in  Brazil,  foine  account  of  that  diftrift,  iv.  448. 

Paramabtro,  the  chief  town  of  Surinam,  deferibed,  v.  449. 

Park,  Colonel,  governor  of  Antigua,  his  mal-adminiftration,  and 
death,  vr.  301. 

Patans,  from  the  mountains  of  Candahar  overrun  the  Indoftan  em- 
pire, ii.  34!.  Their  prelent  fituation  and  chara&er,  361. 

Patna,  mineral  produirions  of  this  province,  ii.  155. 

Patriotifm,  chiefly  to  be  found  in  fmali  Hates,  i.  147. 

Paul,  St.  in  Brazil,  a town  built  by  felons  tranfported  from  Portu- 
gal, iv.  465.  Their  depredations  over  the  country,  466.  Sub- 
mit to  orderly  government,  467. 

Pea,  Angola,  the  plant  deferibed,  v.  3 19. 

Peace , political,  no  where  to  be  found,  viii.  140. 

Pearls,  how  produced,  v..  360.  Erroneous  popular  opinions  re- 
lating to,  ibid.  Different  kinds  of,  and  artificial  ones,  362. 

Pearl  filhery  on  the  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  fome  account  of, 
i.  291;-  Another  on  the  illand  Baharen,  ii.  80.  At  Panama, 
deferibed,  iv.  180.  That  at  Cubagua  exhaufted,  v.  363. 

Pedrarias,  is  fent  by  the  court  of  Spain  to  fuperfede^Balboa  at  Da- 
rien, and  puts  him  to  death,  iv.  10.  Founds  the  feulement  of 
Panama  on  the  Southern  Ocean,  it. 

Pegu,  a province  on  the  bay  of  Bengal,  furnilhes  the  Americas 
merchants  with  precious  l’tones,  ii.  145. 

Penn,  Admiral,  his  unfuccefsful  attack  upon  St.  Domingo,  v.  45. 
Reduces  Jamaica,  46. 

Penn,  William,  receives  a territory  in  America  from  the  EnglHh 
government,  iu  difefcarge  of  debts  owing  to  his  father  the  ad- 
miral. 
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mirai,  vu.  287.  Calls  it  Pennfylvania.and  fettles  it  with  quakers, 
288.  Purchales  the  land  of  the  Indians,  and  conciliates  the;r  affec- 
tions, ibid.  The  legifîative  principles  of  his  government,  290. 

Pennfyl'uania , this  country  granted  by  the  Engliih  government  to 
William  Penn,  who  gives  name  to  it,  vii.  28 7.  Is  fettled  by 
perfecuted  quakers,  who  conciliate  the  friendfhip  of  the  Indians, 
288.  Equitable  principles  of  government  eflablifhed,  28g. 
Diflribution  of  lands,  290.  Rapid  progrefs  of  the  colony,  292. 
It’s  boundaries  and  extent,  ibid.  It’s  climate,  and  divifion  into 
countries,  293.  The  foil,  294.  It’s  profperous  cultivations, 
ibid.  Account  of  the  Dumplers,  and  their  city  Euphrates,  293. 
The  harmony  of  all  fe£is  in  this  colony,  297,  Number  of  in- 
habitants, and  their  manners,  298.  Taxes,  299.  Their  mar- 
riages, 300.  Their  funerals,  301.  Produce,  manufactures, 
and  trade,  303.  Method  of  clearing  lands,  and  eftablifhing 
plantations,  304.  Defcription  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  305. 
This  city,  and  the  country,  unprovided  for  any  kind  of  defence, 
309.  Inquiry  whether  the  inhabitants  are  therefore  the  lefs  fe- 
cure,  ibid. 

Ptpper,  defcription  of  the  fhrub  that  produces  it,  ii.  97.  It’s  na- 
tive places  of  growth  and  culture,  98.  The  trade  of,  divided 
among  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  Fieuch,  99. 

Perfeftion , always  followed  by  degeneracy,  viii.  317. 

Persecution  for  religion,  an  obllacle  to  population*  viii.  261. 

Perfees,  their  diflinguilhing  tenets,' ii.  24 1 . Their  manners  and 
cultoms,  248. 

Perfia , review  of  the  antient  hiflory  cf,  ii.  22.  Account  of  the 
victories  and  government  of  S chah  Abbds  me  Great,  23»  The 
Portugueze  driven  from  Ormus  by  the  aifillance  of  the  Engliih, 
24.  A trade  eilabliihed  at  Gombroon  by  the  Engliih,  25. 
The  trade  of,  declines,  under  a fucceffion  of  weak  princes,  68. 
Is  conquered  by  the  Afghans,  69.  Who  are  driven  out  by 
Kouli  Khan,  70. 

Perfia,  Gulph  of,  account  of  the  dilbifts  round,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, ii.  76.  Account  of  the  cuy  of  Mafcate,  and  it’s  trade, 

Peru,  Hate  of  that  empire  when  invaded  by  Pizarro,  iv.  15.  The 
Inca  Atabalipa  feized  by  Pizarro,  18.  He  is  bafely  put  to 
death,  20.  The  country  plundered  by  the..  Spaniard',  ibid. 
Remarks  on  the  facility  of  this  revolution,  22.  Tiiis  empire 
probably  firit  founded  by  fliipwrecked  navigators,  23.  Manco 
Capac,  and  his  inilituiions,  25.  Civil  policy,  28.  Diftribu- 
tion  of  lands,  29.  Reflections  on  the  rtate  of  property  there, 
70.  The  Peruvians  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  coin,  while  abound- 
ing* in  gold  and  filver,  32.  No  reafon  to  doubt  the  relations  of 
the  Spaniards  concerning  their  hiltory  and  civil  inftitutions,  33. 
The  fame  credit  not  due  to  the  accounts  of  their  grandeur  and 
magnificence,  34.  Their  palaces  and  fortifications,  35.  Their 
aqifeduéts  and  refervoirs,  36.  Their  roads  and  bridges,  37. 
Their  historical  rcgiilers,  ibid.  Their  baths,  artificial  gardens» 
0 F f 3 and 
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and  fculpturfr,  38.  The  Spanifli  accounts  of  thefe  matters  re- 
duced to  probability  and  truth,  39.  Their  peculiar  art  m 
manufacturing  copper,  40.  Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  their 
tools,  41,  Were  ignorant  of  the  mechanical  ufes  of  wood,  4Z. 
Confufions  that  enfued  by  rapacious  quarrels  among  the  Spa- 
niards, 43.  Maflacre  of  Pizarro  and  his  adherents,  by  Almagro 
the  younger,  44,  Review  of  the  regulations  made  by  the  court 
of  Spain  for  the  government  of  this  province,  47.  Defpotic 
conduct  of  Gonzales  Pizarro,  5t.  Arrival  of  the  prieft  Pedro 
de  la  Gafca,  52.  End  of  Pizano  and  his  confident  Carvajal, 
C3.  Reflections  on  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  there,  54. 
Extent  of  the  empire,  56.  Maladies  to  which  the  inhabitants 
are  liable,  122.  The  country  peculiarly  fubjeCt  to  earthquakes, 
123.  Singularities  of  climate  in  Upper  Peru,  126.  Rain,  a 
phænommon  feldom  feen,  127.  No  fpringc,  and  few  rivers  in 
Lower  Peru,  128.  Evidences  of  a great  former  population, 
I 29.  Peru  worfe  treated  by  it’s  conquerors  than  Mexico,  ibid. 
Degeneracy  of  the  natives  under  the  hand  of  opprcflion,  130. 
Introduction  of  Negroes  to  fupply  the  decreafe  of  native  inha- 
bitants, 131.  Why  more  Spaniards  there  than  in  Mexico,  132. 
Prefent  ftate  of  the  country  defcribed,  ibid.  Defcription  of 
Cufco,  the  antient  metropolis,  137.  Animals  peculiar  to  the 
country,  142.  Manufactures,  148.  Mines,  131.  Thofe  of 
gold  and  filver,  157.  Antient  Peruvian  method  of  building, 
170.  The  dominion  of  monkifh  fuperftition  over  the  inhabit- 
ants, 174.  Character  of  the  women,  177.  Eftimate  of  the 
prefent  trade  of  this  province,  190.  Defencelefs  ftate  of, 
35°* 

Peter  I.  czar  of  Ruflia,  attempts  to  open  a communication  between 
Siberia  and  India,  iii.  no.  Amount  of  his  revenue,  119. 
Projected  feveral  inland  navigations,  122.  His  law  for  the 
enfranchifement  of  vaflals,  123.  Reforms  his  troops,  124. 
His  meafures  for  making  Ruflia  a maritime  power,  127,  Re- 
marks on  his  character  and  adminiftration,  131. 

Peter,  St.  on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  and  it’s  French  inhabit- 
ants, defcribed,  vii.  214. 

Petrarch,  his  character,  viii.  324. 

• Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  Pennfylvania,  defcribed,  vii.  323. 
The  town-houfe,  306.  The  public  library,  307.  The  college, 
ibid.  It’s  quays,  308.  Number  of  inhabitants,  ibid.  Is  in- 
tirely  unprovided  with  works  of  defence,  309. 

Philip  It.  of  Spain,  perfecutes  his  fubjeCts  in  the  Low  Countries, 
on  account  of  religion,  i.  236.  The  republic  of  Holland  efta- 
blifhed,  237.  His  political  character,  viii.  126. 

Philip  III.  of  Spain,  his  political  character,  viii.  126. 

Philippine  IJlands,  their  fituation,  extent,  and  general  appear- 
ance, iii.  72.  Their  produce  and  climate,  73.  The  inha- 
bitants, 74.  Mifiionariçs  fent  thither  from  Spain,  77.  Errors 
in  their  conduCt,  78.  The  iflands  improved  by  Chinefe  emi- 
grants, 79.  Foundation  and  defcription  of  the  city  of  Manilla, 
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So.  Spanifli  government  there,  81.  The  Chinefe  banifhed 
from  them,  84.  Are  infefted  by  Malay  pirates,  85.  Reflec- 
tions on  the  management  of  ihefe  iflands,  and  of  their  import- 
ance to  Spain,  86.  A trade  fettled  between  thefe  iflands  and 
America,  376.  Account  of  the  annual  galleon  that  pafles  be- 
tween Manilla  and  Aeapulca,  377. 

Philofophers , apoftropbe  to,  in  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  mankind, 
i.  98.  Under  no  influence  to  depart  from  truth,  iii.  187. 

Philofophy,  conclufions  of,  refpe fling  religion,  viii.  9.  The  cul- 
titivation  of,  follows  that  of  the  fine  arts,  334.  Charaflers 
of  the  principal  Grecian  philofophers,  ibid , Remained  buiied 
in  the  duft  of  the  cloillers,  after  the  fubveifion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  336.  Origin  of  the  philofophy  of  the  fchools,  338. 
Important  confequences  that  refulted  from  the  experiments  of 
Friar  Bacon,  ibid.  Difcoveries  made  by  other  experimental 
philofophers,  339.  The  nrft  academy  of  natural  philofophy 
founded  in  Italy,  342.  The  method  of  analyfis  taught,  343. 
Importance  of  philofophic  ftudies,  ibid. 

Phoenicians  owed  their  consequence  among  antient  nations  to 
commerce,  i.  4.  Extended  their  trade  to  Britain,  ii.  1.  Are 
the  firfl  merchants  on  record,  viik  179. 

Pimento,  or  Jamaica  pepper,  defcription  of  the  tree  that  bears  it, 

vi.  331. 

Pitchy  how  prepared  from  tar,  v ii.  332. 

Pitt,  Mr.  the  Englifh  minilkr,  his  cnarafler,  v.  110.  His  vigo- 
rous and  fuccefsful  adminillration,  113.  Remarks  on  his  reiig- 
nation,  119.  His  plan  of  condufl  examined,  121. 

Pizarro,  Francis,  his  birth  and  charafler,  iv.  11.  Forms  the 
fcheme  of  conquering  the  empire  of  Peru,  ibid.  His  firfl  voyage 
unfuccefsful,  12.  Embarks  again,  14.  Enters  Peru,  and 
marks  his  courfe  by  rapine,  1 3.  His  interview  With  Atabalipa, 
16,  Takes  Atabalipa  prifoner,  18.  Puts  him  to  death,  20. 
He  and  his  followers  plunder  the  country,  2t.  His  dilputes 
with  Alm3gro,  42.  Defeats  and  beheads  him,  43.  Peifecutes 
his  followers,  44.  Is  afl'aflinated  by  them  in  Lima,  ibid, 

Pizarro,  Gonzales,  ufurps  the  fupreme  authority  in  Peru,  and 
defeats  the  viceroy  Nunnez,  iv.  51.  His  triumphant  entry 
into  Lima,  52.  Is  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Galea,  53. 

Placentia,  bay  of,  at  Newfoundland,  a French  town  built  there, 

vii.  193.  This  feulement  opprefled  by  French  governors, 

Platina , a metallic  fubflance  found  in  Peru,  deferibed,  iv.  151. 
Natural  hiflory  of,  132.  Procefs  of  purifying  it,  153.  It’* 
properties,  154.  It’s  ufes,  156.  _ . 

Plato,  his  account  of  the  fuppofed  antient  tfland  of  Atalanti', 

i.  34.  His  charafler,  viii.  335. 

Pointis,  commodore  of  a French  fleet,  aflbeiates  the  Buccaneers  in 
the  reduflion  of  Carthagena,  v.  73.  Is  menaced  with  death  by 

the  Buccaneers  for  defrauding  them,  75. 

p f 4 Poland, 
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Poland,  examination  of  the  conftitution  of  government  in  that 
country,  viii.  44.  How  the  country  became  expofed  to  dif- 
membermént  by  ambitious  neighbours,  46. 

Pole  Cat  of  Canada,  defcribed,  vi.  492. 

Policy,  dimimfhed  from  legiflation,  viii.  122.  Was  confined  to 
the  court  of  Rome  during  the  middle  ages,  123.  The  modern 
fyftem  of,  formed  by  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  125.  True  po- 
licy of  Europe,  133. 

Political  errors,  the  fource  of,  inquired  into,  i.  97. 

Politics,  complicated  nature  of  the  fcience  of,  vi.  238.  The  va- 
rious qualifications  neceflary  for  the  lludy  of,  239.  Why  poli- 
tical truths  are  rather  to  be  addreffed  to  the  public  at  large,  than 
to  governors,  246.  The  views  of,  very  confined,  vii.  124. 
129.  Of  Europe,  the  general  maxims  of,  altered  by  the  opera- 
tions of  indullry,  189. 

Polytheifm,  the  origin  of,  viii,  3. 

Pondiac,  an  American  chief,  lnltance  of  his  magnanimity,  vii. 

3»3* 

Pondicherry , that  feulement  fortified  by  the  French,  ii.  281.  Is 
taken  by  the  Dutch,  but  rellored,  2^3.  Skilful  management  of 
Martin,  the  director  of  the  French  Ea(l  India  Company,  284. 
Dumas  protects  the  family  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  againfi  the 
Marattar,  328.  Is  defended  by  Dupleix  againlt  the  Englifh, 
339.  Is  taken  by  the  Engiifh  from  M.  Lally  and  deftroyeci, 
370.  Defcription  of  the  town  before  it’s  deftruClion,  405.  Is 
now  reltOred  by  the  French,  406. 

Pooliahs,  in  Indollan,  an  account  of  that  people,  i.  100. 

Popes  of  Rome,  their  uferpations  over  the  Englifh,  vii,  136. 

Population,  inquiry  into  the  antient  population  of  the  world,  viii. 
246.  Caufes  of  prelent  complaints  of  the  decline  of,  253.  De- 
pends in  great  meafure  on  the  difliibution  of  landed  property, 
255.  Poverty,  an  obftacle  to,  237,  Celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
239.  Perfection  for  religion,  261.  Annuities  for  lives,  262. 
All  the  means  which  make  a ft;ue  profper  tend  to  promote  po- 
pulation, 263. 

Porcelain , is  fuppofed  by  count  Caylus  to  be  invented  by  the  an- 
tient Egyptians,  iii,  150.  It’s  qualities  defined,  152.  The  fc- 
veral  .kinds  of,  and  their  difb'nguifhing  charaCleriltics,  153.  How 
coloured,  156.  Where  manufactured,  157,  The  belt  Euro- 
pean imitations  of  this  ware  made  in  Saxony,  ibid.  Character 
cf  Fiench  and  F.nglifh  porcelain,  158.  Comparifon  between 
the  Chinefe  and  European  porcelain,  139.  Succefsful  attempt 
cf  count  Lauragais  to  manufacture  porcelain,  161.  Account  of 
the  manufacture  at  Sèvre,  162.  Properties  of  the  earth  of  Limo- 
ges, ibid. 

Port  au  Prince,  on  the  ifiand  of  St.  Domingo,  inquiry  whether 
this  diftriCl  be  proper  for  the  fituation  of  the  capital  of  the  French 
feulements  there,  vi,  133.  The  town  deitroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, but  rebuilt  on  tne  fame  fpot,  157, 

Part 
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Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica,  account  of  it’s  deftruftion  by  an  earthquake 
vi.  740.  n ' 

Porto  Bello,  unwholefomenefs  of  the  climate  there,  iv.  182.  Ex- 
tenfive  trade  carried  on  there  between  Europe  and  South  • 
America,  183.  Brief  hiftory  of  this  traffic  to  it’s  decline 
184. 

Porto  Rico,  firfl  difcovery  of  that  ifland,  and  landing  of  Ponce  de 
Leon  there,  v.  365.  Is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
the  manchineel  tree,  369.  The  natives  make  an  experiment  to 
try  if  the  Spaniards  were  immortal,  370.  But  are  reduced,  ibid. 
Defcription  and  prefent  date  of  the  illand,  371.  Number  of 
inhabitants  and  produce,  373.  Hints  for  farther  improvement 
of  the  idand,  374. 

Portuguese  were  the  firft  European  nation  that  attempted  maritime 
difcoveries,  i,  32.  The  idand  of  Madeira  difcovered  by,  33. 
Their  firft  expeditions  to  Africa,  41.  Voyage  of  Vafco  de  Ga- 
ma to  the  Ead  Indies,  42.  101.  Obtain  a papal  grant  of  all 
their  eaftern  difcoveries,  103.  Voyage  of  Alvarez  Cabral,  ibid. 
Ellablifh  an  Eaftern  trade  to  Lifbon,  104.  Their  motives  to 
feizing  the  idand  of  Socotora,  tig.  Extenfive  fchemes  of  Al- 
buquerque, 122.  The  city  of  Ormus  taken,  128.  Malacca 
reduced,  137.  Submiffion  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  139. 
Reflections  on  their  Indian  exploits  under  Albuquerque,  143. 
Are  affifted  againft  the  Moors  by  Henry  of  Burgundy  and  his 
French  knights,  146.  The  principles  of  the  nation  corrupted 
by  their  eaftern  conquefts,  148,  Send  an  embadador  to  China, 
150.  His  tranfadtions  there,  196,  Their  commanders  treat 
the  Chinefe  ill,  and  are  checked,  197.  Obtain  a grant  of  the 
idand  Macao,  198.  The  empire  of  Japan  difcovered,  ibid. 
Review  of  their  fuccefies  in  the  Eaft,  204,  Their  feulements 
in  Africa,  205.  Treat  the  natives  unjuitly  every  where,  207. 
Their  corruption  and  prodigacy,  208.  Wife  adminiftration  of 
Don  Juan  de  Caftro,  209.  A general  confederacy  of  the  Indian 
powers  formed  againft  them,  216.  Are  protected  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  Ataida,  217.  State  of  national  affairs  on  the  death  of 
king  Sebaftian,  222.  Detail  of  the  caufes  that  effected  the  ruin 
of  their  affairs  in  India,  223.  The  prefent  ftate  of  their  Orien- 
tal connexions,  226.  General  review  of  their  ambitious  plans 
of  conduit  in  the  Eaft,  iii.  220.  Firft  difcovery  of  Brazil,  iv. 
362.  Which  is  defpiied  and  made  a receptacle  for  felons,  364. 
Hereditary  antipathy  between  the  Portugueze  and  Spaniards, 
ibid.  Account  of  the  inquifiiion,  365.  Grants  made  in  Brazil 
to  Portugueze  noblemen,  367.  The  natives  there  civilized  by 
the  Jefuits,  380.  Brazil  overrun  by  the  Dutch,  388.  The 
duke  of  Braganza  placed  upon  the  throne  of,  401.  Brazil  re- 
covered, 400.  Difputes  with  Spain  about  the  boundaries  of 
their  colonies,  423.  An  exdufive  company  formed  for  the  wine 
trade,  429.  The  Brazil  trade  fubjeCted  to  a monopoly,  430. 
Impofitions  by  which  that  province  is  depreffed,  486.  Decline 
of  this  kingdom,  and  it’s  diftant  feulements,  491.  Caufe  of  the 
& connexioa 
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connexion  between  Portugal  and  England,  494.  Nature  of 
the  trade  with  England,  495.  Degeneracy  of  the  Portugueze, 
owing  to  the  dépendance  they  are  funk  under  to  England,  499. 
The  firft  Hep  neceffary  toward  their  recovery,  500.  Articles 
proper  for  them  to  cultivate,  503.  Remarks  on  the  décourage- 
ments of  their  wine  trade,  504.  Are  millaken  in  their  meafures 
for  reftoring  the  culture  of  corn,  506.  Number  of  the  people, 
and  amount  of  the  revenue,  507.  All  reformation  ineffeXual 
until  their  clergy  are  réduced  to  fubordination  to  the  civil  power, 
517.  The  fear  of  incenfing  England  ought  not  to  protraX  their 
eftablilhing  good  regulations,  518,  Ought  not  to  fubmit  to  be 
protected,  319,  Muft  fall,  it  they  will  not  cultivate  a naval 
ilrength,  520.  Might  have  made  a good  advantage  of  the  de- 
IlruXion  of  Lifbon,  521.  Account  of  the  fettlements  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  v.  242.  Their  Eaft  India  difcoveries  and 
conquefts  occafion  them  to  negleX  arts  and  agriculture,  viii. 
180. 

Potatoe  plant  defcribed,  v.  318. 

Potoji,  the  filver  mines  there,  when  and  how  difcovered,  iv.  160. 
Their  produce  at  different  periods  of  time,  16 1. 

Poverty  of  a people,  a check  to  their  population,  viii.  257. 

Prayer,  the  origin  of,  viii.  3. 

Pre/s,  retleXions  on  the  liberty  of,  v.  94.  Particularly  in  Great 
Britain,  viii.  £3. 

Priejlbood,  the  foie  principle  by  which  they  are  actuated,  viii. 
93.  The  hierarchy  of,  in  the  Chriftian  church  traced,  98. 

Printing , importance  of  this  art  to  mankind,  viii,  344. 

Privileges,  perlonal,  refulting  from  profeflional  charaXer,  reflec- 
tions on,  iii.  322. 

Proas,  flying,  of  the  Marianne  iflands,  defcribed,  iii,  385. 

Property,  reflexions  on  the  origin  and  abufe  of,  vi.  54,  312, 
The  right  of  a man  to  make  a teftamentary  difpofition  of  his 
eftate  inquired  into,  vii.  81,  The  poffeflions  of,  precarious  in 
civilized  fociety,  vii,  153.  A community  of,  a moil  dangerous 
doXrine,  281.  The  unequal  diflribution  of,  the  foundation  of 
two  irreconcileable  parties  in  fociety,  vii.  430. 

Protefiaeits , review  of  the  perfecution  of,  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  France, 
vii.  52. 

Providence,  ifland  of,  how  firfl  fettled,  vi.  353.  A colony  efta- 
blifhed  there  by  captain  Woodes  Rogers,  356. 

PruJJtans , military  charaXer  of,  viii.  153.  See  Frederic  I II, 

Ptolemy,  why  he  fixed  the  firft  meridian  at  the  weftern  part  of  the 
Canary  iflands,  iii.  248. 

Pulocondor , the  Engliftt  fettlement  there  deftroyed  by  their  own 
Macaflar  foldiers,  ii.  39. 

Punijhsnents,  capital,  remarks  on  the  injury  done  to  fociety  by  them, 

»'•  59*  . . . ..  1 

Puritans , origin  of  that  appellation  in  England,  vii.  1 4 r . Emi- 
grate to  North  America,  142.  233. 

Purple 


\ 
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Purple  dye , peculiar  kind  of,  celebrated  by  the  antients,  found  on 
the  coalls  of  Guayaquil  and  Guatimala,  iv.  134.. 

CL 

Quakers,  perfecuted  in  New  England,  vii.  237.  Origin  of  the 
left,  283.  Their  diftinguilhing  drefs  and  behaviour,  284. 
Their  morals,  285.  Their  contempt  for  religious  rites,  ibid, 
Occafion  of  their  name,  286.  Multiply  under  perfection,  ibid. 
The  prudence  of  their  peaceable  maxims  examined,  309  Speech 
of  one  in  America,  cenfuring  the  cuftom  of  retaining  JNegroes  in 
flavery,  vii.  416. 

Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  founded,  vi.  433.  Ineffeftual 
liege  of,  in  1690,  by  the  Englifh,  487.  The  city  defcribed,  vii. 
78.  Is  finally  taken  by  the  Englifh,  119. 

Quickjil'ver,  where  found  in  Europe,  iv.  164.  Where  found  in 
Peru,  165.  Defcription  of  the  mines  at  Guança  Velica,  166. 
The  working  in  thefe  mines  pernicious  to  the  conftitution,  ibid. 
The  air  in  ihe  vicinity  of  them  unvvholefome,  167.  Conlump- 
tion  of,  in  the  gold  and  filver  mines,  i68.  Account  of  the  fup- 
plies  of,  fent  from  Spain  to  Peru,  422. 

QuimoJJe,  a dimunitive  people  on  the  llland  of  Madagafcar,  defcrib- 
ed, ii.  227. 

Quito,  in  Peru,  the  province  defcribed,  iv.  103.  Circumllances 
that  moderate  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  104.  Purity  of  the 
air,  and  uniform  beauty  of  the  climate,  105.  Is  the  rnoit  po- 
pulous part  of  the  American  continent,  106.  Produce  and  ma- 
nufactures, ibid.  Bark  the  only  article  of  produce  expoited, 
108.  Profligate  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  ot  Q^tto, 
112. 

R 


Razuildas,  governor  of  Cabuliflan,  ftimulates  Babar  to  the  conqueft 
of  Indollan,  ii.  342.  Remonltrances  of  a Banian  to  him  on  this 


^mountaineers  who  continually  harafs  the  Indoflan  go- 
vernment, account  of,  ii.  361.  . , 

Raleipb,  Sir  Walter,  his  expedition  to  Guiana,  vi.  22.  His  cha- 
racter, vii.  1 29.  His  expedition  to  Carolina  1 3Q- 
Rats,  great  ravages  made  by,  in  the  Caribbee  iflanas,  \.  314. 

Canada  defcribed,  vi.  492*  „ . 1 , 

Red  Sea,  a geographical  defcription  of,  1.  121.  Advantages  re- 
fulting  to  Europe  from  the  Portugueze  obtaining  the  command 
of  this  fea,  1 24.  Meafurcs  taken  by  the  Enghih  to  improve  their 

trade  in  that  fea,  ii.  65.  _ , 

Reformed  religion  in  Europe,  rife  of,  1.  235. 

Rhigi.n,  the  forces  of,  viii.  2.  The  natural  progrefs  of,  .1. 

The  true  tendency  of  it's  precepts,  356.  . ... 

Republics,  a view  of  the  adminillration  of  government  in, 
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A fecret  confpiracy  carried  on  by  all  monarchies  againft  free  Hater, 
*39- 

Revel,  a much  better  dation  for  the  naval  forces  of  Ruffia  than 
Crondadt  and  Peterfhurgh,  iii.  1 29. 

Revenue,  royal,  no  meafure  of  the  power  of  an  empire,  viii. 
27  8.  The  cudom  of  farming  outrevenues  ruinous  to  a Hate, 
279. 

Revolutions  in  human  affairs,  whether  of  utility  to  mankind,  i.  2. 

Rhubarb , the  root  and  it’s  qualities  defcribed,  iii.  176.  Where 
produced,  and  how  prepared,  177.  The  feveral  kinds  of,  178. 

Rice , the  different  kinds  of,  cultivated  in  China,  i.  155.  How 
cultivated  on  Madagafcar,  ii.  225.  Botanical  defcription  of 
that  plant,  vii.  354.  The  cultivation  of,  injurious  to  the  healthi- 
nefs  of  a country,  ibid.  Is  fucccfsfully  cultivated  in  South  Ca- 
rolina, 355. 

Rio  'Janeiro,  the  government  of,  in  Brazil,  defcribed,  iv.  458, 
The  fugar  cane,  indigo,  and  coffee  cultivated  there,  459.  The 
capital  city  defcribed,  460. 

Roads,  the  date  of,  every  where,  indicative  of  the  degree  of  ci- 
vilization of  the  natives,  viii.  36. 

Roanoak  Bay,  in  Carolina,  fird  attempt  of  the  Englifh  to  form  a 
fettlement  there,  vii.  130. 

Remans,  antient,  their  motives  for  feizing  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  i. 
8.  Why  inferior  to  the  Greeks  in  the  cultivation  of  arts  and 
fciences,  9.  The  final  overthrow  of  the  empire,  how  favoured, 
ro.  The  fubverfion  of  the  antient  empire  of,  attributed  prima- 
rily to  Wodin  the  Scythian  chief,  iii.  3.  The  liberty  of,  ori- 
ginally dedroyed  by  Cato  the  elder,  vii.  557.  Review  of  the 
hiftory  of,  with  a charafter  of  the  Romans,  viii.  21.  The  feudal 
fydem  formed  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire,  2z.  75.  Why  infe- 
rior to  Greece  in  the  fine  arts,  316.  Charadter  of  the  Roman 
literature,  317.  The  fine  arts  expelled  on  the  fubverfion  of  the 
empire,  320.  And  driven  back  again  from  Condantinople,  322. 

Rome,  modern,  origin  of  the  ecclefiadical  empire  of,  i.  13.  Cha- 
radler  of,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  29.  Rife  of  it’s  ecclefiadical 
power,  viii.  7.  Leading  caufes  of  the  reformation,  8.  The 
difeovery  of  America  indrumental  to  it’s  decline,  12.  Hiftori- 
cal  account  of  the  rife  of  papal  dominion,  98.  Circumdances  that 
combined  to  dived  the  pope  of  his  temporal  power,  108. 

Rojas , commandant  of  New  Mexico,  takes  refuge  in  England  from 
the  perfections  of  the  monks,  iii.  328. 

Rum,  how  procured  from  the  fugar-cane,  v.  337. 

RuJJia,  the  extended  conqueds  of  this  empire  alarm  the  Chinefe, 
iri.  107.  The  boundaries  fettled,  ibid.  A commercial  treaty 
made  with  China,  108.  Method  of  conducing  the  trade  with 
China,  109.  An  attempt  made  to  open  a communication  be- 
tween Siberia  and  India,  no.  Carry  on  an  intercourfe  with 
India  by  means  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  III.  Extent  of  this  cm- 
jire,  1 16.  Account  of  the  different  claffes  of  the  Ruffian  peo- 
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pie,  117.  State  of  population,  118.  Public  revenue,  1 19. 
Climates  and  agriculture,  ibid.  Mines,  120.  Foreign  trade, 
121.  Obftacles  to  the  improvement  of  trade,  122.  Debts 
owing  to  foreigners  not  eafily  recovered,  123.  Military  ftrength 
of  the  empire,  124.  Natural  circumftanccs  that  proteX  the 
empire  on  all  Tides,  125.  Meafures  taken  by  Peter  I.  to  raife  a 
marine,  127.  Inconveniencies  of  the  harbour  of  Cronftadt, 
128.  Prefen t ftate  of  the  imperial  navy,  130.  Reflection  on 
the  government  of,  ibid.  Patriotic  principles  of  the  government 
pf  the  prefent  emprefs  Catharine,  132.  Farther  regulations 
fuggefted  for  the  improvement  of  this  empire,  135.  Inquiry 
whether  the  climate  of  that  extenfive  empire  is  favourable  to 
civilization,  viii.  433.  It’s  extenlion  confldered,  34.  The 
lower  clafs  of  people  not  prepared  for  the  reception  of  liberty, 
35.  Their  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  36.  Examination  of 
the  meafures  purfued  by  the  emprefs  Catharine  to  civilize  her 
fubjeXs,  37.  The  foundling  hofpital,  38,  The  academies. 


Saba,  the  ifland,  inhabitants,  and  produce,  deferibed,  v.  428, 

Sable,  of  Canada,  deferibed,  vi.  493. 

Sacrifices,  the  origin  of,  viii.  3, 

Safft.  account  of  the  port  of,  in  Barbary,  v.  178, 

Sago,  the  natural  hiftory  and  ufes  of,  i.  143, 

Sahara,  deferts  of,  in  Africa,  deferibed,  v.  198. 

Saints,  three  illands  dependant  on  Guadalupe,  account  of,  vi. 

»°9-  . . 

Salcedo,  Jofeph,  hanged  for  difinterefted  good  nature,  iv.  163. 

Sallee,  in  Barbary,  account  of  that  port,  v.  178. 

Sal/ette  ifland,  is  reduced  by  the  Englifli,  ii.  107.  Deferibed, 
ibid. 

Salt,  qualities  of  that  made  in  Portugal,  iv.  504.  Is  a fpecific 
againlt  the  poifon  of  the  manchineel  tree,  v.  369. 

Salt-petre , how  produced  and  refined  at  Patna  in  Indoftan,  ii.  155^ 
The  amount  and  rate  of  the  European  export  of  this  article, 
156. 

Salvadore,  St.  the  capital  of  Brazil,  built,  iv.  380.  Is  taken  by 
the  Dutch,  388.  Is  furrendered  by  them,  390.  The  city  de- 
feribed, 432.  Manners  of  the  inhabitants,  453. 

San  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahama  iflands,  dikovered  by  Colum- 
bus, iii.  232.  Friendly  intercourfe  between  him  and  the  na- 
tives, 253. 

Sanéiuaries,  ecclefiaftical,  for  criminals,  reflexions  on,  iii.  324. 

Sanders  tree,  a botanical  defeription  of,  with  it’s  ufes,  ii.  94. 

Sandrocotus,  diives  the  Macedonians  out  of  India,  and  unites  all 
Indoftan  under  his  dominion,  ii.  340. 

Santa  Cruz,  the  ifland  of,  deferibed,  v.  483.  Revolutions  of, 
ibid.  Rapid  progrefs  and  decay  of  a French  colony  there,  484. 
Caufes  of  it’s  decay  explained,  485.  Is  fold  to  Denmark,  486. 

Prefent 
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Prefent  ftate  of  it’s  cultivation,  ibid.  Number  of  inhabitants, 
487. 

Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  capital  city  of  New  Grenada,  defcribed, 
iv.  103. 

Saratoga,  capture  of  the  Britifh  army  under  general  Burgoy ne  there, 
by  the  American  general  Gates,  vii.  515. 

Sajfafras  tree,  botanical  defcription  of,  vii.  372.  It’s  properties 
and  ufes,  373.' 

Saxony,  the  belt  European  imitation  of  porcelain  carried  on  there, 
iir.  IC7. 

Scbah  Abbas  the  Great,  king  of  Perfia,  a review  of  his  victories 
and  adfriinillration  of  government,  ii.  22.  Unites  his  forces 
with  the  Englifh  to  drive  the  Portugueze  from  Ormus,  24. 

Scheiks,  a nation  of  Indian  republicans,  defcribed,  ii.  362. 

Schilderop , an  agent  of  the  Da’nilh  African  Company,  his  amiable 
character,  v.  253. 

Scots  Highlanders,  their  character,  vii.  349. 

Scythians,  driven  out  of  their  native  country  by  Pompey,  overrun 
the  north  and  weft  parts  of  Europe,  iii.  3.  Their  leader,  Wo- 
din,  excites  all  nations  againft  the  Roman  empire,  ibid.  Sea 
' Tart  ary . 

Seals  of  Canada,  defcribed,  vii.  90.  Manner  of  taking  them, 
gi.  Ufes  of  their  fkins,  92, 

Sea,  it’s  ufe  in  preferving  an  equipoife  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
globe,  vii.  143.  The  agitations  of,  calmed  by  oil,  199. 

Seamen,  their  unjuft  treatment  in  England  and  other  countries  con- 
demned, viil.  176.  Their  character  difplayed,  370. 

Secrefy  in  politics,  may  be  of  temporary  advantage,  but  tends  to 
certain  ruin,  iii.  44. 

Senegal  river,  defcribed,  v.  228. 

Serena,  a Spanifh  fettlement  in  Chili,  account  of,  iv.  201. 

Seringham,  account  of  that  iftand  and  it’s  magnificent  pagoda,  ii, 

’ 358.  Is  given  up  by  the  French,  36g. 

Serre  Leone,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  ftate  cf  the  trade  carried  on 
thefe,  v.  231. 

Sban/crit,  language  of  Tndoftan,  fome  account  of,  i.  60. 

Siam,  a detail  of  the  trade  carried  on  there  by  the  Dutch,  i.  287. 
Occafion  of  the  French  entering  that  kingdom,  ii.  264.  All 
the  fertility  and  riches  of  the  foil  deftroyed  by -the  tyranny  of  the 
government,  26 7.  The  French  intereft  there  ruined  by  the 
errors  of  the  Jefuits,  270. 

Sicily,  how  the  arts  of  agiiculcure  and  commerce  were  introduced 
into  that  iftand,  i.  7. 

Silk,  how  collected  in  Bengal,'and  it’s  qualities,  ii.  144.  156. 
The  Chinefe  account  of  the  difcovery  of,  iii.  163.  Introduc- 
tion of  the  manufacture  into  Europe,  164.  Qualities  of  the  fe- 
veral kinds  of  European  filk,  ibid.  The  filk  from  China  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  Europe,  165.  The  two  principal  kinds  of  Chi- 
nefe filk,  166.  Character  of  the  Chinefe  manufactured  filks, 
167. 
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Skin,  inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  the  black  colour  of,  in  Negroes,  v. 
187. 

Slave  trade  in  Guinea,  hifforical  account  of,  v.  221.  Method  of 
conducing  them  to  the  European  fa&ories,  225.  The  coafls 
frequented  for  this  traffic,  226.  Amount  of  the  annual  exporta- 
tion of,  with  the  rates  at  which  they  are  purchafed,  245.  With 
what  kinds  of  merchandize  the  flaves  are  bought,  247.  Origin 
of  the  Engliffi  African  Company,  250.  Annual  amount  of  the 
Englilh  {lave  trade,  251.  A Daniffi  African  Company  formed, 
253.  Spaniffi  attempts  to  enter  into  the  Have  trade,  255.  Re- 
marks on  the  prefent  ftate  and  method  of  carrying  on  this  trade, 
257.  The  proper  feafons  for  the  voyage,  258.  How  difpofed 
of  in  America,  260.  Stories  ill uftrating  the  charafte‘r  of  Ne- 
groes, 261.  Their  vindictive  fpirit  under  oppreffion,  265. 
Their  wretched  condition  in  America,  267.  Their  different 
fltuation  in  extenfive  and  in  confined  colonies,  268.  Their 
different  treatment  by  different  European  nations  compared,  269. 
Their  diforders,  270.  Methods  of  cure,  271.  Hints  for  ren- 
dering their  condition  more  fupportable,  274.  Are  firongly 
affetted  by  mufic,  276.  Plantation  born  Negroes  the  moft  ufe- 
ful,  280.  Female  Negroes,  why  loved  by  Europeans,  281. 
How  this  trade  might  be  abolifhed,  305. 

Slavery,  feudal,  how  aboliflied,  i.  21.  Defined,  v.  282.  Ori- 
gin and  progrefs  of,  ibid.  Feudal  flavery,  286.  Emancipa- 
tion of  towns,  288.  Cruel  oppreffions  of  the  feudal  barons, 
289.  How  villains  recovered  perfonal  freedom,  290.  Origin 
of  leafes  for  years  and  lives,  291.  Sovereigns,  how  induced  to 
undermine  the  chain  of  feudal  fubordination,  ibid.  Slavery  be- 
gun in  America,  when  deftroyed  in  Europe,  292.  S’aves 
tranfported  from  Africa  to  America,  293.  Freedom  and  flavery 
compared,  ibid.  The  right  of  man  over  man  inquired  into, 

294.  The  arguments  pleaded  to  juftify  flavery  examined,  296. 

Hints  for  aboliffiing  flavery  in  America,  3°5*  s in^uence 
over  the  mind  in  the  Tuikiffi  empire,  viii.  28. 

Smuggling,  the  great  fupport  of  the  French  American  feulements, 
vi.  i'  1.  235.  A relaxation  of  prohibitory  laws  recommended, 
2‘  The  natural  confequence  of  oppreffive  laws,  vii.  439. 

Searez,  Lopez,  fucceeds  Albuquerque  in  the  viceroyaicy  of  India, 

and  profecutes  his  plans,  i.  149*  ..  rp, 

Society,  barbarous  and  civilized,  compared,  1.  308.  vn.  153.  I he 
progrefs  of,  traced,  iii.  l37*  Monaflic,  the  nature  of,  invefti- 
gated,  vi.  502.  Evidences  of  man  being  formed  and  deftinpd 
for  aflociation,  viii.  15.  The  various  revolutions  of,  18.  All 
the  obligations  of  man  have  a reference  to,  351.  < 

Socotora,  motives  of  the  Portugueze  in  feizing  this  ifland,  1.  1 19. 

Socrates,  his  charader,  viii.  334-  Separated  morality  from  fell- 

So?/,  whether  it’s  vegetative  powers  can  be  exhauffed  by  cultivation, 
vi.  385,  . 


Soldiers, 
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SoMieri,  the  great  increafe  of,  in  Europe,  the  fource  of  oppreflion, 
by  the  increafe  of  taxes,  viii.  156.  Their  being  kept  in  idle- 
nefs,  another  evil,  157.  The  number  of  foldiers  has  diminilhed 
courage,  158.  The  increafe  of,  tends  to  defpotifm,  160. 

South,  the  people  of,  appear  to  be  born  for  defpotifm,  viii.  80. 

South  Sea,  the  feveral  reftraints  laid  upon  the  navigation  of,  by 
the  Spaniards,  iii.  403.  Firft  difcovcry  of,  by  Balboa,  iv.  9. 

South  Sea  Company , Englifh,  eltablifhed,  iv.  347. 

So’uu/a,  Thomas  de,  his  generous  releafe  of  a female  flave  to  her 
lover,  i.  220. 

Spain,  the  Hate  of,  when  the  feveral  provinces  were  united  by  the 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  i.  24. 

Contdls  between  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  concern- 
ing the  property  of  American  and  Afiatic  difeoveries,  iii.  75. 
Sends  miffionaries  to  the  Philippine  iflands,  77.  Review  of 
their  government  and  policy  there,  81.  Remarks  on  the  im- 
portance of  thefe  iflands  by  proper  management,  86.  Inquiry 
into  the  caufe  of  the  antipathy  the  Spaniards  have  to  the  French, 
92.  Their  plan  of  dominion  in  the  Eaft,  fufpended  by  the  trea- 
ties they  enjoy  in  America,  201.  Manners  of  the  antient  na- 
tives of,  240.  Is  fubdued  by  the  Carthaginians,  242.  Is  re- 
duced under  the  power  of  the  Romans,  243.  Is  fubjedled  by 
the  Goths,  and  afterwards  by  the  Moors,  244.  The  kingdoms 
of  Caftile  and  Arragon  united,  Z45.  Columbus  fitted  out  for 
the  difeovery  of  a new  continent,  247.  Their  fettlement  and 
cruelties  on  the  ifiand  of  St.  Domingo,  258.  Their  fucceffes  in 
America  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Indian  women,  275.  Con- 
que!! of  Mexico  by  Cortez,  280. 

Conquelt  of  Peru  by  Pizarro,  iv.  11.  P.eview  of  the  regula- 
tions ellablifned  in  this  province,  47.  Trade  carried  on  with 
South  America,  at  Porto  Bello,  183.  The  Spaniards  a mixed 
race  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  217.  Review  of  the  forms  of  go- 
vernment ellabliflied  in  Spaniflt  America,  273.  Ecclefiaftical 
government  of  the  colonies,  277.  Diflribution  of  lands  there, 
279.  Taxes  impofed  on  the  colonies,  285.  Summary  view  of 
the  revenues  derived  from  America,  291.  The  Spanilh  court 
actuated  by  a fpirit  of  monopoly  in  the  adminiftration  of  her  co- 
lonies, 292.  Reafon  why  (he  perfevered  in  an  erroneous  fyiiem, 
294.  Decline  of  manufactures  and  agriculture  at  home,  in  con- 
fcquence  of  acquiring  American  pofleffions,  296.  Thefe  mif- 
fortunes  voluntarily  aggravated  by  the  expulfion  of  the  Moors 
from  Spain,  298.  Confequences  of  this  infatuated  conduCl,  300. 
Opprefiion  of  the  fanners,  30 !.  The  operation  of  the  Inquifi- 
tion  on  the  charadfer  of  the  bpaniards,  30;.  Their  poverty  and 
pride,  306.  Degeneracy  of  manners,  307.  Diltrefs  of  the 
Spanilh  monarchy,  308.  Depopulation  of  America,  309. 
Probable  caufes  of  the  barbarity  exercil'ed  toward  the  Indians, 
310,  Great  deftruCtion  of  lives  in  the  mines,  312.  Hatred 
between  the  European  and  American  Spaniards,  315.  judica- 
tion* 
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tions  of  a recovery  from  thefe  calamitous  influentes,  316  The 
adminillration  of  the  Colonies  reformed,  3 1 8.  Meafures  ‘recom- 
mended  for  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom  to  profperity,  310.  A 
proper  turn  fhonld  be  given  to  the  national  pride,  320.  The 
clergy  and*>mi  iftry  ought  to  be  reduced',  and  the  Inquifition 
abolifhed,  yii,  Toleration  in  religion  neceffary  to  increafe  the 
population  of  the  kingdom,  327.  Impoffible  for  Spain  to  keep 
the  produce  of  the  American  mines  in  their  own  hands,  328. 
Amount  of  their  exportation,  330.  Amount  of  the  gold  and 
filver  imported  from  the  American  mines,  ibid.  Agriculture 
ought  to  be  promoted,  332,  Articles  proper  for  American  cul- 
tivation, 333,  Ought  to  open  the  colonies  to  foreigners,  335. 
The  objections  againft  an  open  trade  with  America,  confidered, 
34-3*  Whether  the  Spanifh  dominion  over  the  colonies  be  per- 
manent, 343.  Prefent  flourifhing  Hate  of  the  kingdom,  356. 

1 Outrages  committed  by  Philip  II.  and  his  fucceffors,  againft  the 
Portugueze,  401.  Difputes  with  Portugal  about  the  boundaries 
of  their  American  fettlements,  423. 

Why  they  relinquifhed  the  conqueft  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands; 
v,  33,  Their  violent  meafures  to  check  the  contraband  trade 
in  the  Weft  Indies  precipitate  them  into  war,  go*  Engage 
with  France  in  a war  with  Great  Britain,  123.  Lofs  of  Havan- 
nah,  132.  The  expulfion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  the  pro- 
ducing caufe  of  the  piratical  ftates  of  Barbary,  181.  Attempts 
made  by,  to  obtain  a fhare  of  the  African  Have  trade,  255.  Ac- 
count of  the  Spanifh  fettlements  on  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo, 
378.  Defcription  of  Cuba,  387.  Examination  into  their  po- 
licy and  management  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  413. 

Fate  of  a Spanifh  colony  fent  to  fett'e  in  Louifiana,  vii.  35; 

..  1 The  reports  circulated  by  the  Spaniards  concerning  the  Streight 
of  Anian,  fuppofed  to  be  artfully  propagated  to  miflead  other 
nations,  177.  Account  of  the  expedition  of  Admiral  Puentes, 
ibid.  The  king  of,  offers  his  mediation  between  England, 
France,  and  America,  546.  And,  on  refufal,  joins  with  the  two 
latter  in  the  war  againft  England,  548. 

Political  commotions  *excited  by  the  difputed  fucceflion  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  viii.  12g.  Brief  hiflory  of  the  famous  armada 
for  the  conqueft  of  England,  163.  Their  Weft  India  difeove- 
ries  occafion  the  negleft  of  arts  and  agriculture,  i8i. 

Spice-trade,  meafures  purfued  by  the  Dutch  to  iecure  the  mono- 
poly of,  i.  25g.  267. 

Stadtbolder , of  the  United  Provinces,  whether  this  office  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberties  of  the  Dutch,  viii.  72. 

Stamp-aft,  over  the  Britifh  American  colonies,  origin  of,  vii.  450. 
Caufes  of  it’s  repeal,  ibid.  . 

State/men,  how  formed  in  general,  viii.  136.  Their  ufual  conduct, 

137.  f 

Statues,  refleftion  on  the  folly  of  erefling  them,  and  the  vanity  oi 

princes  in  procuring  them  to  be  erefted,  iii.  t|. 

V You  VIII.  G g Subabr, 
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Subabs , under  the  Indoftan  empire,  the  nature  of  their  dignity  a fid 
authority,  ii.  347. 

Suez,  a communication  eftabliffied  from  that  port  with  ihe  Eaft  In- 
dies, by  the  Venetians,  i.  119. 

Sugar  cane  defcribed,  and  it’s  hiftory,  v.  330.  Method  of  culti- 
vation, 331.  The  juice  how  fcparatcd  from  the  cane,  332. 
Procefs  of  obtaining  fugar  from  rhis  juice,  333,  French  method 
of  preparing  fugar,  3 34.  Qualit  é of  fugar  depending  on  the 
foil  it  grows  on,  336  PiiVillation  of  rum,  337,  Hints  for  im- 
proving the  cultivation  of  the  cam-,  ibid.  Sug..r  the  principal 
article  of  exportation  from  the  Caribbc  lfland‘,  339.  Requires 
confiderable  capitals  to  cultivate  it  with  fuccefs,  417.  Culture 
of,  at  Barbadoes,  vi.  294. 

Sugar-maple  Tree  defcribed,  vii.  389.  Method  of  procuring  it’s 
fap,  ibid.  How  the  fap  is  reduced  to  fugar,  390. 

Sully,  minifter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  his  character  as  a financier, 
ii.  300. 

Sumatra , fituation  and  defeription  of  that  ifland,  i.  279.  Religion 

' and  government  of  the  fouthern  Malay  inhabitants,  280.  Ac- 
count of  the  northern  inhabitants,  281.  Defeription  of  the 
camphor  tree,  282.  The  face  of  the  country,  and  it’s  mine- 
ral productions,  284.  Trade  carried  on  there  by  the  Dutch, 
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Superjlition,  monkiffi,  characterized,  i.  13.  Natural  events  of  an 
extraordinary  kind,  one  great  iource  of,  iii.  279.  iv.  322.  It’s 
univerfality  and  objeCt,  vi.  423. 

Surat,  it’s  fituation,  and  the  trade  carried  on  there  defcribed,  ii. 
63.  Revolutions  there,  103.  Is  intended  by  the  French  to  be 
the  centre  of  their  Eaftern  traffic,  239.  Origin  and  progrefs  of 
that  city,  244.  The  ffiips  built  there,  ibid.  Manners  of  the 
inhabitants,  243.  Banians,  ibid.  Perfees,  248.  Moguls,  249. 
Is  pillaged  by  Sevagi,  257.  Their  fhips  and  caravans  robbed, 
258.  Principal  articles  of  the  trade  cf  the  city,  259.  This 
market  loft  to  the  French,  28  t. 

Surinam,  it’s  fituation  and  feulement  defcribed,  v.  440.  It’s  re- 
volutions, ibid.  A colony  of  fugitive  flaves  formed  there,  442. 
Their  independence  acknowledged  by  the  Dutch,  443.  Dutch 
method  of  draining  the  low'  grounds  in,  444.  1 heir  coffee  and 

Sugar  plantations,  446.  Their  accurate  and  neat  agriculture, 
447.  I reduce  of  the  colony,  448.  Number  of  inhabitants, 
449.  Account  of  the  town  of  Paramahiro,  ibid.  Taxes,  430. 
Deienfive  ftate  of  the  province,  461  Cruelty  of  the  Dutch  to 
their  Negfo  flaves,  463.  Are  haraffed  b;  tne  incurfions  cf  the 
fugitive  flaves,  ibid. 

Sufa , in  the  regency  of  Tunis,  it’s  habour  defcribed,  v;  165. 

Sweden,  the  antient  inhabitants  of,  concerned  witn  other  northern 
nations  in  fubveiting  the  Roman  empire,  iii.  33.  Ba»barous 
manners  of  the  native*  until  the  .ime  of  Gufhvus  Vata,  36.  ill 
confequences  of  his  (hutting  his  ports  agamit  the  Lubeck  fhips, 
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I57*  Mâ,tiaI  Tpirit  d i ft  a fed  by  Guftavus  Adolphus,  38.  Chaft?e 

aV'p  °f  thC  P?!r!"  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  30. 

An  EalUnd, î 1 company  eftabhOied,  40.  H.ftorical  review  of 

irions  ftflate5fflhA-C°Unlry’  4S>  Rema,'ks  00  the  P°P«- 
imon  h f'A  flcdl0cS  °R  the  Pr0Pen!”y  “>  emigration 
mongthcSwedes,  47..  State  of  agriculture,  49.  Mines,  50. 

Manufactories  and  fifhenes,  52.  A maritime  ftrength  raifed,  L, 
Revievv  of  the  articles  of  trade,  54.  Military  force,  ».  Navy  ' 
57.  Revenues,  58.  Evils  refulting  from  the  change  made  in 
172°,  in  the  conltitution  of  government,  60.  The  factions  of 
Hats  and  Caps , 61.  The  king  rendered  abfolute,  6z.  In- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  the  conftitution  of  the  government  of» 
vin.  40.  > * 

Switzerland,  origin  of  the  republic  of,  viii.  89.  The  nature  of 
the  union  of  the  feveral  cantons  explained,  90.  Occafion  of 
their  hiring  out  troops  to  foreign  powers,  91.  Review  of  their 
prefent  circumftances,  93.  Indications  of  liability  in  their  go- 
vernment, 94.  Their  ecclefiaftical  government,  95. 


T. 

Tobago,  defcription  of  that  ifland,  vi.  370»  It’s  revolutions,  ibid. 
Is  ceded  to  England,  374.  Error  committed  by  the  firft  Englifh. 
fettlers,  376.  It’s  population  and  produce,  377. 

Tabafco , the  Indians  there  reduced  by  Cortez,  ni.  274. 

Talapcys,  Siamefe  monks,  defcribed,  ii.  270. 

Tamerlane,  his  extenfive  conqueits  in  the  Eaft,  ii.  342. 

Tanjour , defcription  of  that  country  and  it’s  produce,  iii.  8.  A 
feulement  formed  there  by  the  Danes,  9. 

Tar , how  procured  from  thepine-tiee  in  Carolina,  vii.  352. 

Tart  ary,  antient  Scythia,  it’s  extent  and  inhabitants*  ii'.  too-. 
The  great  lama,  and  his  religion,  102.  Military  character  of 
the  Tartars,  104.  Conquer  the  empire  of  China  twice,  106. 
Contefts  between  the  Ruffians  and  Chinefe  about  the  boundaries 
of  the  refpeétive  empires,  107.  A trade  eftablifhed  between  the 
Tartars  3nd  the  Ruffians,  1 11. 

Taxes,  how  levied  in  China,  i.  160.  The  great  increafe  of,  to  be 
attributed  to  the  increafe  of  Handing  armies,  viii.  156.  A defi- 
nition of,  266.  An  hiftorical  view  of,  z6S.  A poll-tax,  the 
moll  arbitrary  of  all  taxes,  269.  Taxes  on  the  neceffaries  of 
life,  cruel,  270.  Injurioulnefs  of  duties  on  trade,  271.  A 
land-tax  the  only  one  which  conciliates  the  public  intereft  with 
the  rights  of  individuals,  273.  The  objections  to  it  hated,  273. 
Ruinous  confcquences  cf  farming  out  revenues,  27g.  Ought  to 
be  regulated  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  281.  Confe- 
quences  from  the  right  of  impofing  taxe3  being  in  the  prince, 

282.  297.  . 

Tea,  the  firft  introduction  of  this  herb  into  England,  and  the  uni- 
verfal  fondnefs  of  the  people  for  it,  ii.  ij6.  Vaft  comumptiou 
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of,  in  England,  167.  Defcription  and  culture  of,  iii.  146. 
The  varieties  of,  how  produced,  147.  Why  generally  drank  by 
the  Chinefe,  149.  Attempts  made  to  cultivate  the  plant  in  Eu- 
rope, 1 50.  « 

^elli cherry,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  an  Englifh  factory  for  pepper 
there,  ii.  396.  A compofition  paid  for  the  country  duties,  399. 
Tenerijfe , defcription  of  that  ifland,  and  the  height  ©f  the  moun- 
tain, iii.  250. 

Tetuan , hiiloncal  account  of  that  port,  v.  176. 

Tex  cira,  Michael  de,  archbiihop  of  St.  Salvadore,  harafles  the 
Dutch  invaders  of  Brazil,  iv.  589. 

Theocracy,  why  the  work  of  ail  modes  of  government,  ii.  91.  The 
foundation  of,  viii.  4. 

Theology , alters  every  thing,  in  order  to  bend  them  to  it’s  own  my- 
llertous  principles,  v.  189.  Obftrufis  the  difeovery  of  truth  by 
fcruples,  195.  The  various  principles  on  which  it  has  been 
founded  by  different  nations,  viii,  347,  Morality  the  bafis  of 
all,  348* 

Thibet , the  articles  of  trade  taken  by  that  kingdom  from  Bengal, 

ii.  1 4 1 . Muflc,  a peculiar  produ&ion  to  the  country,  ibid.  See 
Tart  ary, 

Thomas , St.  the  Danifh  fettlement  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel, 
hiftorical  account  of,  ii.  264. 

. , the  ifland  of,  fettled  by  the  Danes,  v.  47c.  Is  fre- 

quented by  the  Buccaneers,  480.  Other  circumftances  that  efta- 
blifhed  a trade  there,  481.  Number  of  inhabitant?,  487. 

Tillage  of  land,  how  far  it  will  fupply  the  place  of  dung,  vi.  387. 
Timor , defcription  of  that  ifland,  and  the  moiives  that  induced  the 
Dutch  to  fecure  it,  i.  269. 

Tithes,  eftablifhment  of,  in  England,  vii.  136. 

Tiafcala , republic  of,  oppofes  the  march  of  Cortez  to  Mexico, 

iii,  281.  Account  of  the  government  and  manners  of  the  na- 
tives, 282.  Make  an  alliance  with  the  Spaniards,  and  reinforce 
their  army,  284.  Return  of  Cortez  to  Tiafcala,  294.  Manu- 
factures of  this  province,  363. 

Tobacco,  hiftorical  account  of  it’s  confumption  and  trade  in  France, 
ii.  384»  Firft  difeovery,  and  defcription  of  this  cauftic  plant, 
vii.  316.  Method  of  cultivating  it,  317.  Management  of  the 
plant  after  it  is  cut,  318.  Companion  of  the  quality  of  tobacco 
from  different  parts  of  the  world,  319.  Is  a great  exhaufter  of 
foil,  322. 

Toleration,  the  free  exercife  of,  the  means  of  extinguifhing  fanati- 
cifm  and  enthufiafm,  viii.  11. 

Tonquin,  the  religion  of  Confucius  adopted  there,  but  not  his  mo- 
rality, ii.  273.  Character  of  the  inhabitants,  ibid.  No  Eu- 
ropean merchants  able  to  eftablilh  a correfoondenee  with  them, 
which  is  confined  to  the  Chinefe,  274. 

Torrid  zone,  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  uninhabitable,  i.  32.  Cir- 
cumftances that  moderate  the  heat  of,  iv.  104. 

A Tortuga, 
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Tort,Sa  the  ifland  of,  becomes  a neft  of  pirates,  ».  4g  Their 
depredations  chiefly  direfted  to  the  Spaniards,  4Q.  Som~ 
tieir  moll  remarkable  exploits,  ibid.  Defcription  of  the  iflandt 

vi.  122.  The  colony  dellroyed,  by  orders  from  Madrid  ,27 
îs  retaken  and  fortified  by  the  Buccaneers,  under  toe  command 
ot\vi.lis,  an  Englilhman,  ibid . The  Englifh  expelled  by  the 
French,  124.  Produce  of  the  ifland,  123. 

Towns,  hew  extricated  from  feudal  obligations,  v.  288.  See  Cities. 
Trade,  how  carried  on,  during  the  feudal  ages,  i.  17. 

Trajan,  emperor,  his  patriotic  declaration  to  the  Roman  people, 

vii.  545.  1 ‘ 

Tranqutbar,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tanjour,  built  and  fettled  by  the 
Danes,  ii:.  9.  Declines,  io.  Is  attacked  by  the  rajah  of 
Tanjour,  at  the  infligation  of  the  Dutch,  but  refeued  by  the 
Englifh,  11.  Prefent  circumllances  of  the  feulement,  24. 
Tranjmigr  ation  of  Jouis,  the  influence  of  this  dodlrine  upon  the 
civil  laws  of  lndollan,  i.  67.  Mythological  account  of,  87. 
Probab'e  origin  of  the  idea  of,  88.  Tends  to  foften  the  man- 
ners of  it’s  believers,  iii.  205. 

T v an fp  or  tat  ion  of  Englifh  felon?,  the  good  policy  of,  vi.  283. 
Tra-velhng,  an  immoral  employment,  iv.  375, 

Tranjcnccr,  on  the  coall  of  Malabar,  account  of  that  kingdom,  and 
it’s  late  enterprizing  monarch,  ii,  84. 

Treaties,  between  princes,  have  not  the  validity  of  thofe  formed 
between  nations,  viii.  132. 

Trelawney,  governor  of  Jamaica,  his  treaty  with  the  fugitive  Ne- 
groes there,  vi.  348. 

Trinidad , fituation  and  climate  of  that  ifland,  v.  358.  It’r  ex- 
tent and  defcription,  359.  Decline  of  the  ifland  from  the  peiifL- 
ing  of  the  cacao  trees,  360. 

Tripoli,  defcription  of  this  country  and  its  inhabitants,  v.  15^, 
Their  trade,  160.  Defcription  of  it’s  capital  town,  161. 

Trois  Ri-vieres , city  of,  in  Canada,  deferibed,  vii.  79. 

Tunis , prefent  ftate  of  it’s  military  force,  v.  162.  Revenue  of 
the  Hate,  163.  Trade  of  the  inhabitants,  164.  Defcription 
of  it’s  capital  town,  166. 

Turks , character  of  that  people  in  the  fifteenth  century,  i.  28. 
Their  attempts  on  Europe  checked  by  the  naval  enterprizes  . 
of  the  Portugueze  in  the  Eall,  124.  Origin  of  their  empire,  and 
a review  of  their  policy. and  hillory,  viii.  23.  Expedient  of 
Solyman  to  fupprefs  feditious  commotions,  26.  Caufes  of  the 
little  influence  the  Tijrkifh  princes  have  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
27.  Murder  and  aflaffination  the  iubftiiutes  for  laws  in 

Turkey,  28.  ., 

Turnbull , Ur.  carries  over  a colony  of  Greeks  to  Florida, 

vii.  379.  . 

Turpentine , how  extrafled  from  the  pine-tree,  in  Carolina,  vsi, 

Tyranny,  the  confequences  of,  in  a date,  iv.  43.  The  fy  rein 
of  analyzed,  vi.  278.  Why ’t  is  fubmitied  to,  vii.  155* 
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Vacuf  \ intention  of  the  law  of,  at  Conllantinople,  iv.  175. 

Valdivia,  his  expedition  into  Chili,  iv.  197.  He  and  his  men 
dedroyed  by  the  natives,  198. 

Valour,  why  efteemed  a virtue,  viii.  351. 

Valparaifo,  city  of,  in  Chili,  defcribed,  iv.  202. 

Van  Horn , a Buccaneer,  his  intrepid  chara&er,  v.  64.  Surprizes 
Vera  Cruz,  65. 

Van  Riebeck,  recommends  a Dutch  feulement  to  be  made  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  i.  30p.  Is  intruded  with  the  manage- 
ment of  it,  305, 

Vane , Henry,  his  enthufiadic  character,  and  didurbances  excited 
by  him  in  New  England,  vii.  239. 

Vanilla,  defeription  of  that  plant,  and  it’s  culture,  iii.  340.  It’s 
preparation  and  ufes,  342. 

Varech,  a fea  plant,  ufed  for  manure  in  the  Caribbee  Iflands, 
v.  ^15. 

Varnijb,  Chinefe,  natural  hidory  of,  iii.  168.  How  ufed,  170. 
It’s  properties,  171. 

Vedan,  the  facred  bock  of  the  Bramins  of  India,  the  fource  of 
many  diveifities  relative  to  faith  and  practice,  i.  74. 

Vega  Real,  plain  of,  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  recommended 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  French,  v.  385. 

Velafqutz  forms  a fettlement  on  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  and  profe- 
cutes  difeoveries  on  the  American  continent,  iii.  271.  Commif- 
fions  Fernando  Cortez  to  undertake  the  conqued  of  Mexico, 
272.  His  perfidious  method  of  obtaining  flaves  from  Florida, 
vii.  371. 

Venezuela,  province  of,  in  South  America,  it’s  hidory,  productions, 
and  trade,  iv.  68.  It’s  flourifhing  date  under  the  Guipufcoa 
Company,  73.  It’s  imports  and  exports,  78. 

Venice,  ii*>  early  profperity  from  the  operations  of  commerce, 
i.  20.  Obtains  the  Eadern  trade  through  the  channel  of  Egypt, 
! 16.  Meafures  taken  by,  to  obdruft  thePortugueze  in  their  In- 
dian entei  prizes,  1 18.  Open  a trade  with  India  from  the  port 
of  Suez  in  Egypt,  119.  Account  of  the  origin  of  the  city  and 
republic  of.  viii,  8i.  Was  the  fird  regular  government 
formed  in  Euiope.  84.  It’s  decline  to  be  dated  from  the  difeo- 
very  of  America,  ibid . It’s  myderious  policy  and  jealoufy,  85. 
The  t flice  of  (late  inquifuors,  86.  Regulation  of  the  naval  and 
military  commands,  88. 

Ve  a Cruz,  old  and  new,  defcribed,  iii.  420.  Account  of  the  in- 
tercom fe  carried  on  there  by  the  fleets  from  Old  Spain,  421. 
Is  furprized  and  pillaged  by  the  Buccaneers,  v.  65. 

Ve rd  IJlands,  improvements  of  which  they  are  capable,  iv.  509, 
Delcription  of,  and  their  trade,  v.  230. 

Vernon , 


I N D 


X. 


Verncn , Admiral,  caufes  of  his  ill  fuccefs  in  attacking  Cartliagena, 

»v-  59- 

Vicuna , a wild  animal  in  Peru,  defcribed,  with  the  method  of 
hunting  it,  iv.  146.  Their  fleeces,  147.  Ules  to  which  their 
wool  is  applied,  148. 

Viera,  Juan  Fernandez  de,  forms  a confpiracy  in  Brazil  to  cut  off 
the  Dutch  governors  of  that  province,  iv.  404,  His  fuccefies 
againft  them,  ibid.  Expels  the  Dutch,  406. 

Vieira,  Anthony,  a Jefuit,  his  extraordinary  fermon  on  the  fuc- 
cefles  of  the  Dutch  in  Brazil,  iv.  392. 

Villains,  feudal,  how  emancipated  from  perfonal  flavery,  v.  290. 

Vincent,  St.  was  one  of  the  iflands  refigned  to  the  native  Caribs,  by 
the  Englifh  and  French,  vi.  377.  Their  number  increafed  by 
an  acceflion  cf  Negroes,  378.  Diftinftion  between  the  black 
and  red  Caribs,  379.  The  Caribs  haraffed  by  the  French,  ibid. 
Origin  of  the  flat-headed  Caribs,  380.  War  between  the  black 
and^red  Caribs,  381.  The  ifland  ceded  by  the  French  to  the 
Englifh,  383.  Prefent  ftate  of  cultivation  there,  384. 

Vines,  remarks  on  the  order  for  rooting  them  up  in  Portugal, 

iv.  505.  . . 

Virgin  IJlands,  their  number  and  defcript:on,  vi.  314.  I heir 

produce  and  government,  3IS*  t>  f 

Virginia,  it’s  advantages  over  Maryland,  vii.  323.  Delufion  or 
the  firft  adventurers  to  this  province,  324.  They  are  relieved 
and  inftraSed  by  lord  Delawar,  325.  is  {Lengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  a number  of  refugee  royalills,  336.  Is  oppre.icd  oy  a 
rigorous  enforcement  of  the  Adt  of  Navigation,  327.  Continue 
uoon  ill  terms  with  the  Indians,  328.  Difagreements  among 
the  colonifts,  329.  The  Englifh  laws,  with  all  their  formalities, 
introduced,  333.  Admirable  ipeech  of  Logan,  chief  of  the 
Shawa„«s;  ?ok=rd  Dunmoie,  334...  The  population  of  the 
country  checked  by  perfecuting  principles,  335.  Prefent  nurri 
ber  of  inhabitants,  336.  Chief  produce,  and  articles  of  culti- 
vation, ibid.  Export  of  tobacco,  337.  Low  ftate  of  William  - 
bourg  the  capital  town,  339-  inhabitants  of  this  colony 

embarrafs  their  circumftances  by  oflentatious  luxury,  ibid.  How 
thev  may  extricate  themfelves  from  fuch  difficulties,  34-. 

WreL  great  fertility  of  that  province,  and  meant  ot  rmprovmg 

uiloa  " m!  * takes  poHon  of  LouiCana  for  the  king  of  Spam, 

Ww/falg“renUnbfavôn“Cof  TprSding  and  enfning  eternity 

vt:;.  thc’grcat  antiquity  of, 

their  prefent  appearance,  iv.  125.  In 

od-at^vi.  Ptodnced  hy,  viii.  367. 
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INDEX, 


W. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  the  Englifti  minifter,  remarks  on  his  admi- 
nitration,  v.  gi.  95. 

War,  among  European  nations,  the  real  motives  of,  iii.  26.  A 
formal  declaration  necefl'ary  for  the  commencement  of,  and  re- 
marks on  the  conduit  of  the  Englifti  in  neglecting  this  previous 
intimation  of  hoftilities,  v.  104,  vii,  25g.  Origin  of  the  laws 
of,  v.  366.  Antient  and  modern  compared,  vi,  461.  Always 
furnifties  a pretence  for  the  ufurpations  of  government,  vii.  449. 
The  events  of,  of  en  decided  by  accidental  circumftances,  550, 
A profpeit  of  it’s  extinction,  viii.  141.  This  profpeit  found  to 
be  a delufion,  142.  Hiftorical  view  of  war  as  an  art,  143. 
Infantry  the  moft  formidable  in,  144.  Caufe  of  the  long  wars 
between  England  and  France,  145.  Origin  of  Handing  armies 
in  Europe,  146.  War  extended  by  this  innovation,  149.  The 
art  of  fortification  invented  by  the  Dutch,  150.  A new  lyftem  of 
taitics  introduced  by  the  king  of  Pruflia,  151.  War  carried  on 
now  with  more  humanity  than  in  antient  times,  155.  The 
numbers  of  foldiers  amazingly  increafed,  while  they  are  very 
poorly  paid,  156.  Soldiers  ought  to  be  ufefuily  employed 
during  peace,  157.  Hiftorical  review  of  the  art  of  war  upon  the 
fea,  161.  Improvements  produced  by  the  invention  of  the  ma- 
riner's compafs,  162.  Short  account  of  the  Spanilh  armada, 
163.  Commercial  wars  confidered,  207.  Deftroys  chiefly 
thofe  turbulent  men  who  are  boro  with  miichievous  propenfuies, 
240. 

Warwick,  Admiral,  commands  thefirft  fleet  fent  out  by  the  Dutch 
Eaft  India  Company,  i.  242.  His  contefts  with  the  Portugueze 
in  the  Indian  feas,  243. 

Washington,  General,  heads  the  North  American  troops  in  the 
war  againft  Britain,  vii.  462. 

Wel/ers , of  Augfbourg,  purchafe  the  American  province  of  Vene- 
zuela of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  iv.  69.  Their  imprudent  ma- 
nagement, and  defeition  of  the  place,  70. 

Whale-fijhery,  in  Davis’s  Streightc,  and  Greenland,  account  of, 
vii.  101.  Account  of  that  carried  on  by  New  England,-  231. 
Laws  made  in  England  for  the  encouragement  of,  252.  The 
fifhery  in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Laurence,  253. 

William  the  Conqueror , eftablifhes  the  feudal  government  in  Eng- 
land upon  a regular,  permanent  footing,  viii.  53. 

William  ill,  elected  king  of  England,  and  accepts  the  crown  on 
ftipulated  conditions,  viii.  57. 

William,  Fort,  in  Bengal,  delcribed,  ii.  152. 

Williamjbourg,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  account  of,  vii.  330. 

Winds , the  general  courfe,  and  natural  caufes  of,  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies, v.  id. 

Wodin, 


/ 


INDEX. 

Wodin , the  Scythian  chief,  excites  the  other  European  nations  to 
fall  upon  the  Roman  empire,  iii.  3.  Was  the  founder  of  a fân- 
guinary  fyftem  of  religion,  6. 

Wolfe , General,  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Quebec,  vii.  121. 

Women , laws  of  Indoflan,  relating  to,  i,  68.  Caufes  why  they 
often  exercife  fovereign  power  in  favage  nations,  ii.  276.  Their 
treatment  in  the  different  ftages  of  human  fociety  defcribed,  iv. 
88.  Their  virtue  of  the  greateft  importance  to  fociety,  viii.  360. 
The  connexions  of  gallantry  complete  the  depravation  of  man- 
ners, 363. 


X. 

Xalapa,  account  of  the  fair  there,  for  the  traffic  with  European 
and  American  commodities,  iii.  421. 


Y. 

2'ago,  Sf.  in  the  ifland  of  Chiloe,  defcribed,  iv.  203.  It’s  go- 
vernment and  jurifdidlion,  204. 

Tams,  the  plant  defcribed,  v.  31g. 

Tanam,  in 'the  province  of  Rajahmandry,  account  of  the  French 
factory  there,  ii.  402. 

Taw,  a diforder  incident  to  Negroes,  defcribed,  with  the  method 
of  cure,  v.  272. 

Tierville,  is  fent  by  the  court  of  France  on  an  expedition  up  the 
Miffiffippi,  vii.  20.  His  death,  zj. 

2'ork,  New.  See  New  Tori. 


Z. 

Zealand,  ifland  of,  in  Denmark,  fome  account  of,  v.  492. 


THE  END. 
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